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20% more people bought Davey Tree Surgery Service in 1930 


In 1929 Davey Tree Surgeons served 
22,368 clients, and in 1930 they 
served 26,848 —in the far-flung terri- 
tory from Boston to beyond Kansas 
City, between Montreal, Toronto 
and the Gulf. 

In view of the general business 
conditions prevailing in the past 
year, is it not highly significant that 
so many more people bought Davey 
service than in the unusually pros- 
perous year preceding? 

It is the business of Davey 
Tree Surgeons to save trees 
when they can be saved. They 
are a unique group of men 

more than 1000 of them 
carefully selected for fitness, 
all Davey-trained and super- 
vised and disciplined, edu- 


; sf ; . 
Davey Institute of Tree Sur- Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Boston, Worcester, Spring field, Pittsfield, Providence, Hart 


Branch offices with telephone connections: Portland, Me., 





JOHN DAVEY 
: ape ? 1846-1923 
cated scientifically in the father of Tree Surgery Money. 


than in the previous year 
gery, the only school of its kind in 
the world. 

The Davey standard of profes- 
sional service requires that no client’s 
money shall be wasted on trees too 
far gone to save. 

There are many border-line cases 
where there is a reasonable question 
about the chances of saving certain 
trees. Davey standards require that 
only first-aid treatment be given in 
an effort to build up the vi- 
tality in such cases, before a 
larger investment is made. 

There are many starving 
trees encountered, and Davey 
standards require that such 
trees be properly fed and their 
vigor re-established before in- 
vesting more of the client’s 


Office You can trust Davey Tree 


Patchogue, L.1., Hempstead, L. I., Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Toronio, Montreal, Orange, N .J., Ridgewood, 


Richmond, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus, Dayton, Cincinnati, a , Louisville, Lexington, Paducah, De rot 
Charlouie, N . ¢ 


Minneapolis, Des Moines, Sit. Louis, Kansas City, Mo. 


Adania, Birmingham, New Orleans, Tulsa. 


Surgeons. They follow definite rules 
of professional procedure and are 
held to it by regular supervision and 
strict organization discipline. 
Branch offices maintained in the 
larger cities and permanent repre- 
sentatives in many other places. 
Write or wire Main Office at Kent, 
Ohio, or the nearest branch office, for 
a free examination of your priceless 
trees without obligation on your part. 





| Tune in Davey Tree Surgery Hour | 
| Every Sunday afternoon, 5 to 6 Eastern | 
| time; 4to5 Central time; over the Red Net- 
| work National Broadcasting Company. 
| Featuring the old-time songs that every- | 
| one knows and loves. Listen to Chandler | 
| ¢ Goldthwaite on the Skinner Residence | 
Organ. 


| 
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Tue Davey Tree Expert Co., Ine. 
531 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Martin L. Davey, President and General Manager 


ford, Torrington, Westport, Stamford, New York City, White Plains, 
i pe 


fadison, ‘G J., Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washingiot, 
"Grand Rapids, Chicago, Milwaukee, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


There are no Davey Tree Surgeons except those in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Company 
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Has Your 





Industry 


Found This 
All-Purpose BOARD 
that WILL NOT WARP 


Compo-Board is its name. It is 38 years old. 
It is the finest obtainable. Construction is in- 
genious. The core is of genuine Redwood 
sections—so arranged that they cannot warp. 
The surface is a tough, smooth, composi- 
tion—cemented to the core with a compound 
that makes Compo-Board proof against 
moisture, heat, cold, vermin—and a reason- 
able amount of fire. Compo-Board will not 
FOR bend—will not buckle—will not warp. 
ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY WORK Industry’s Need 

Industry’s uses for Compo-Board are so wide, 
and so varied that it would be impossible to 
name them all. Virtually every plant and 
office will find that certain jobs are easier, and 
more economical, when done with Compo- 
Board. Use it for display work. Mount your 
sales charts and maps on Compo-Board. Build 
a shipping counter. For boxing and crating. 
The uses are literally countless. 


MOUNTING SALES Increased Efficiency 
CHARTS AND MAPS Never has Industry paid more thought to 
cutting corners—to doing things better at a 



























































lower final cost. Compo-Board is sitting in on 








many methods that are increasing operation 
and production efficiency. 


Users 


Some of the large industries that in recent 
years have found special application for 


Compo- Board are: Eastman Kodak Co., 
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— Hart Schaffner & Marx Co., Armstrong // 
Cork Co., National Map Co., Grand Rapids 
FOR BOXING Store Equipment Co., The Ruberoid Co., é 
MERCHANDISE Publix Theatres, and the U. S. Government. 
A Brief 
cond— To give you an accurate idea of the entirely 


WALDORF SPECIAL different,and scientific construction of Compo- 


i Board, we have prepared a sample in a min- / 
= ofeue apet—vn ieet Cooed iature brief case. Fill out and mail the Memo i} / 
dorf Special Board. The special now. You may find this sample the starting |} ) 
surface can be washed for re-use. point to new efficiencies in your plant. } } 












































THE COMPO-BOARD COMPANY, 
TrLemo 4432 Lyndale Avenue, N., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Send me your “Brief” on Compo-Board 

Also, a sample of Waldorf Special Board 
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When writing to Tut Compo-Boarp Company please mention Nation’s Business 











Through the 
EDITOR’S SPECS 


“So the people shouted. . . and it came 
to pass, ... that the wall fell down flat, so 
that the people went up into the city...” 

JOSHUA 6:20 


UST at present the business world is 
shouting “‘stabilization,” fondly ex- 
pecting that the magic of our new- 

found sesquipedalian word will bring 
down the city’s wall, and we all will enter 


| into the promised land where there will 


never again be a depression, but only 


the joyful monotony of profits. 


+ 


| BUT if you back into a corner any 
enthusiastic protagonist of stabiliza- 


tion (or its twin brother “regulariza- 
tion”) and ask him what he means, he 
may tell you he is talking of making 
employment regular throughout the 
year, or of guaranteeing work for a 
definite part of the year. Or he may 
have in mind the stabilization of credit, 
or the stabilization of production, or a 
stabilization which will prevent any 
boom times or any valleys of depres- 
sion—just one long, even, satisfactory 


| business era in which every man makes 





his living, no more nor no less, this year, 
next year and the next. 

There are almost as many kinds of 
stabilization as there are men talking 
about it. 

A boulder in a farmer’s pasture is as 
stable as anything we can think of, but 
it produces nothing else but moss and 
not much of that. 

Although we have tried in this num- 
ber of NATION’S BUSINESS to keep away 
from the word “stabilization” we pre- 
sent half a dozen contributions to ways 
of steadying business. Herbert Corey's 


‘article is in point. He describes the 


Procter and Gamble plan of guarantee- 
ing 48 weeks of work to employees. One 
such experiment is worth a hundred 
theories. Furthermore we are glad to 
present it because it is the American 
way, driving straight ahead to improve 
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i“ A WARNING to men 


who would like to be independent 


in the next five years 


OU CAN tell a $30 a week man 
how to make $40 a week. 

You can tell a $50 a week man 
how to make $75 a week. 

But you can’t tell a $5,000 man 
how to make $10,000. He’s got to 
know. 

Between $5,000 and $10,000 a year 
is where most men of talent stop. 

Health, youth, good appearance, 
brains will carry aman far in business. 

But you cannot draw forever on 
that bank account unless 
you put something else in. 
Somewhere between $5,000 
and $10,000 a year you will 
stop dead. 

Those who go on add 
something to their equip- 
ment at the same time they 
are drawing on it. 

Profound changes are 
taking place in business— 
this year, this month, now. 

The man who sees in these 

changes his opportunity for 

independence and power 

is the man who will make 

his fortune in the next five years. 

B this opportunity, like all 
great opportunities, is fraught 

with danger. Business today is new 

and complex. The old rules will no 

longer work. 

A whole new set of problems is 
presented by production. 

Foreign markets have become a 
vital issue. An entirely new con- 
ception of selling is replacing the old 
hit-or-miss way. 

The man who would take advan- 
tage of opportunity today dare not 
grope. His experience is a dangerous 


guide. He has no time to figure out 
all the possibilities and pitfalls. 
He lacks contact with the big, 
constructive minds of business. 
How can he seize the opportunity 


and escape the dangers? 


OR two years the Alexander 

Hamilton Institute has been lay- 
ing the foundation of a new Course 
and Service for the leaders of to- 
morrow. 


Theablest business minds—the men 


Men who are 
satisfied with 


59,000 


a year 


will not be interested 
in this Announcement 


who have had most to do in shaping 
present-day tendencies—have con- 
tributed greatly. Read the names of 
just a few of them: 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR., President, General 
Motors Corporation. 


Wiiuiam F. Merritt, President, Remington 
Rand, Inc. 


Hon. Witu H. Hays, President, Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc.; formerly U. S. Postmaster 
General. 


Bruce Barton, Chairman of the Board, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
Advertising Agents. 

Freperick W. Pickarp, Vice-President, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc. 


Dr. Jutius Kuen, The Assistant Secre- 
tary, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


When writing to ALEXANDER HAMILTON INstTITUTE please mention 











Freperickx H. Ecxes, President, Metro- 


politan Life Insurance Company. 


Husert T. Parson, President, F. W. 


Woolworth Company. 


Davip SarnorFr, President, Radio Corpo- 
ration of America. 


Cousy M. Cuester, Jr., President, Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation. 


Men who are satisfied with depart- 
mental jobs and small earnings will 
not be interested in this type of 
training. It is offered to the kind of 
men who want to become officers of 
their companies or go into business 
for themselves. 

Representing the condensed ex- 
perience of the best business brains 
in the country, it offers real help to 
executives in meeting the difficult 
business conditions of today. 


eS has been prepared which 

tells about this new Course and 

Service. Its title is “What an Execu- 
tive Should Know.” It 
should be read by every 
man who faces the respon- 
sibility of shaping his own 
future. It is free. 

We will send you this 
booklet if you will simply 
give us your name and 
address on the coupon 
below. But we do not urge 
you to send for it. If you 
are the type of man for 
whom the new Course and 
Service has been construct- 
ed, if you are determined 
to take advantage of the 

rich opportunities of the next five 
years, you will send for it without 
urging. 


a « “ 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 445 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada, 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C, P. R. Building, Toronto.) 

Send me “What an Executive Should 
Know,” which I may keep without charge. 
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conditions of your own individual busi- 
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ness without waiting for the Govern- stal 
’ as FTO eC f ’ 1S / ment to show you how to do it, or to do stat 


it for you. 



























We talk, too, in this number of sta- : 
BPO hy tA ; ish. 
bilizing distribution. Paul Cherington, 
. fe tters of the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
’ @ doesn’t call it such, but after all that j 
se , at is A 
pp ge Ss what it means. He points out the folly the 
Uf, ~ of trying to find 100 per cent distriby- nev 
é' ANY a brake-service | tion in this city or that. He brings us whe 
snan is fetared. His back to solid ground in reminding us | 
that the desirable thing is to get profit- I 
customers demand a low| .4), distribution through ee out- a 
price. He must get so much | lets, We liked his article particularly ap 
an hour for his labor to live; | because he gives chapter and verse to nev 
he can’t cut that charge. So, prove his case. yea 
in order to keep down costs, ¢ “7 
he uses a lining that saves a little | JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER was a cul: 
money. great stabilizer. Half a century ago wo! 
the most demoralized industry in the wit! 
Yet the lining is all-important} United States was oil. Along came arti 
in determining the value of the | Rockefeller and put the industry on a of 1 
job. The service man who uses “i more nearly — than it had ever 
Se ae een. For “stabilizing” no man has been 
an inferior lining is doomed to| more roundly cursed by the American BU 
give inefficient service just as| public. Time gives us a better perspec- | bow 
surely as though he were fettered. tive. That idea of Rockefeller’s, which | easi 
was new, is now pretty much in the It 
Ferodo Service Station men| consciousness of a dozen industries.One | _ieai 
have broken these bonds. They | Of his intimates, Charles Higgins, is did 
use Ferodo Linings—which cost en enough Lea suggen that = ae: 
aps we need more “stabilizers” like Mr. wal 
a little more per foot but last so| Rockefeller. sin 
much longer that in the end they 6 pla 
are much the most economical, whi 
; : : FROM an unusual angle a_ business anc 
besides being safer, with less man speaks right out in meeting | oa 
noise and fewer adjustments.| Alvan T. Simonds, of the Simonds Saw | ( 
These linings areused bythelarg- | and Steel Company, thinks that one of | to1 
est operators of fleets of trucks the unstabilizers of business is a busi- con 
ness man’s cowardice. He says, if we anc 
and busses, to whom brake effi-| . .ren’t afraid to look into a black sky | bug 
ciency and economy are para-| we could see a storm coming much | pec 
mount considerations; they | more quickly than we now do, andcould | _ stor 
wouldn't pay more for Ferodo if| Prepare for it. You'll enjoy his article. | the 
f At least Mr. Simonds is not a coward. —t 
Ferodo weren’t worth it. dev 
. 
I 
Get the most out of the brake! NONE of these contributions to the this 
re-lining labor you pay for—go| very big question of stabilization which ma 
to the station that uses Ferodo| We discuss with you this month con- —a 
Linings. templates a business stabilization like stot 
a boulder in the pasture. That wouldn't pos 
be good for the boys and _ girls 
of the coming generation. No father, I the 
} FERODO AND ASBESTOS INCORPORATED tnagine, would choow: = Seth, Sn cam 
Manufacturers of Ferodo Bonded Asbestos Brake Lining in rolls, Ferodo Pat. Die-Pressed ized, cut-and-dried business activity for anc 
Brake Segments, Ferodo M-R Lining and Ferodo M-R Brake Blocks. his son, as against the ups and downs thi 
Factory and General Offices: New Brunswick, New Jersey which furnish opportunity for those to 
i rise from the bottom. And stamina and 
wisdom are likewise needed when things A) 
E [== Ie)[»)fe) are booming along merrily. Advance- hac 
/ment comes through adversity 7 o 
j through prosperity—to the right kin 
i B RA K E LI N I N CG S of man. Economics is closely akin te 
: : When writing to Feropo anp AsBEsTos INCORPORATED please mention Nation’s Business 
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biology. Perhaps what we all wish is a 
stabilization which would not be too 
stable, ups and downs which would not 
be extremely uppish or extremely down- 
ish. 

* 


A STABILIZATION which reduces 
the number of young adventurers and 
new enterprises would be fatal to our 
whole American spirit. 

To round out the picture, don’t fail 
to read Ralph Bradford’s “Small Indus- 
try Still Has a Place.” There you have 
a picture of the new adventures and the 
new enterprises which are born every 
year. Some pass out quickly, others be- 
come national institutions. 

Too many of our plans, and parti- 
cularly those of the milk-fed social 
worker and parlor economist, deal only 
with “Big Business.” Mr. Bradford’s 
article will readjust the sights of many 
of us, and thus our perspectives. 


* 


BUSINESS is ever alert to extend the 
boundaries of trade, to supply most 
easily the demands of every one of us. 
It has gone further than that. It has 
learned to tell us of needs which we 
did not know existed and of conve- 
niences which we did not know we 
wanted. Business has come a long way 
since trade was conducted in a market 
place on a hillside just out of the city 
where the tented shops of the drapers 
and the goldsmiths were surrounded by 
a stockade with a guarded entrance. 

Constantly it has added new practices 
to meet changing conditions or increase 
convenience to the customer. The art 
and science of the drifter, the horse-and- 
buggy salesman, the manufacturer who 
peddled his own wares, the department 
store, the chain store, the quality shop, 
the store on wheels, the mail-order house 
—these are a few of the ever-changing 
developments in distribution. 

Edgar F. Wittmack, our cover artist 
this month, offers a glimpse of the ro- 
mance of this great distribution system 
—a system which makes the cross-roads 
store and the most isolated home an out- 
post of business. 

To the imaginative business reader, 
the cover this month will bring a pan- 
orama of the vast and intricate, romantic 
and adventurous ramifications of the 
thing we call trade. 


¢ 


A FRIEND from the mid-west, who 
had not been to New York City since 
the boom period, writes his impressions : 
DeaR Mr. THorPE: I am in New 
(Continued on page 156) 
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NEW 


mecovens Presenting the story 


LIGHT RAYS 
* 


of “selective 


irradiation” 











Na new development in foods 


This scientific discovery was made in the Basic Science 
Research Laboratory of the University of Cincinnati. Its 
utilization by the public in food and other products will 
be made possible through an alliance between General 
Foods Corporation and the University of Cincinnati, to be 
known as General Development Laboratories, Inc. 

Applications of the new discovery indicate far-reaching 
effects in the food industry. It can be used to add Vitamin 
D in definitely controllable quantities to many food and 
pharmaceutical products. Organisms causing fermentation, 
yeast moulds and similar foes to preservation of foods yield 
to the new light treatment methods. 

The detailed story of “selective irradiation”—its dis- 
covery, its application, its possibilities—is told in a booklet 
just published, “New Discoveries in Light Rays.” We 
believe this booklet will be of interest not only to the food 
industry, but also to the public generally. It will be sent 


to any interested person free upon request. 


Write to Gener al Foods Corporation 


DEPARTMENT 2-S 


| 250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
\ Maxwell House Coffee and Tea, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, Certo, Post's 
Bran Flakes, Whole Bran, Minute Tapioca, Instant Postum, Hellmann’s 
Mayonnaise Products, Walter Baker's Chocolate and Cocoa, Franklin 
Baker’s Coconut, Calumet Baking Powder, Grape Nuts, Sanka Coffee, 
Swans Down Cake Flour, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, La France, Satina, 
Diamond Crystal Salt, Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 


\ 


When writing to GENERAL Foops Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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Lf you are looking 
ahead, then look at 
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San Francisco 





F YOU are looking forward, 


through the next ten years, 





if you agree with America’s 
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America... 





industrial leaders that now is 
a time to prepare for a new 
business era, San Francisco deserves your 
closest study. Here you will find, in gener- 
ous measure, the elements of success. 
Center of the region of this country’s 
greatest development in the last ten years, 
San Francisco offers alert men even more for 
the years that lie ahead. For beside the tre- 
mendous steady growth of the western states 
this City serves most quickly 
and most economically, there 
is a giant commerce growing 
with the pan-Pacific peoples; 
peoples who know San Fran- 


Yosemite... 


summer places close to San Francisco. 





Strategic location, 

to serve both domes- 
tic and foreign markets is one instrument 
that San Francisco offers for your use. Four 
transcontinental railroads and the vessels of 
one hundred and twenty steamship lines 
stand ready to transport your goods... Here 
are low costs and high living standards; a cli- 
mate so even that golf is played throughout 
the year. High savings deposits and low illit- 
eracy tell something 

one of the fascinating of labor’s condition: 
it is plentiful and 
turnover is the low- 


est of any large city. 








Here are cheap power and oil and nat- 
ural gas at tidewater. And here you will find 
headquarters for the leading business inter- 
ests of the West . . . headquarters for the 
leading railroads, steamship lines, manufac- 
turers and financial institutions, 

There is no better indication of thethings 
this city offers than the fact that more than 
1500 Eastern corporations, interested in the 
whole Pacific Coast, have located branches 
here to serve it. 

If you feel as we do, that this is a time of 
opportunity, a chance to rise upon a new 
high tide, come this Summer: study San 
Francisco and play in the great California 
vacationland it centers. Use the coupon to 
get the two illustrated books to help you 


plan your trip. 


AN FRANCISCO 


SN CALIFORNIA-“WHERE LIFE 1S BETTER” 





CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept. 1304, 703 Market Street, San Francisco. Please send me the two free illustrated books. 








STREET 


When writing to Catirorntans Inc. please mention Nation's Business 
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Signs of Spring 


HERE’S something new on the Amer- 

ican front—and all because Spring is 

preparing for her regular seasonal 

opening. Poets are oiling their type- 
writers. Young men’s fancy more or less 
“lightly turns to thoughts of love.” Sap is 
creeping upward in the maples. Baseball 
players are rounding into form at southern 
training camps. News reels and newspaper 
sporting pages feature veterans of earlier 
campaigns and the hopeful rookies up for 
their first season in the “majors.” 

Geese are heading northward. Flower ven- 
dors appear on downtown corners. Income- 
tax day passes with local storms. House- 
holders look into the price of paint. Back 
yards are refurbished. Trash is burned in 
neighborhood bonfires. Building takes a new 
lease on life. The sound of the saw and the 
hammer is heard throughout the land. A 
whole nation responds to the primitive urge to 
freshen up, to put a new face on old matters. 

Commuters and suburbanites tell tall tales 
about the first robin. Sun and earth perform 
their age-old miracle, and the crocus is re- 
leased from the imprisoning soil. Fewer 
cough-drop ads are seen as winter retreats. 
Roadster models and touring cars are placed 
up stage in automobile copy. The open road 
begins to call. Clothing merchants advocate a 
new deal for the winter wardrobe. Ulsters give 
way to topcoats. Moth balls are in demand. 
City dwellers browse about in seed stores. 

Spring is in the air. 

The spirit of man, like the sap in the maples, 
goes up and up as the release from winter 
approaches. No soul is so meager that it 
cannot respond to the vernal change. The 
man who refuses to feel the lilt and the lift 
of it is marked down as a sad dog. 

And as the stimulus of the new season pene- 
trates men’s hearts it finds expression in a 
fresh confidence—in an enlivening urge that 
gives color and warmth to all their affairs. 
The bright tulips that flood the florists’ win- 
dows have their counterparts in the world 
of business. 

For it is clear from the reports of individual 
industries that seasonally greater activities 


are a reasonable expectancy. Industry, gen- 
erally, has attained an adjustment of stocks, 
production, and marketing in which even a 
moderate expansion in demand will have 
immediate results. That’s the significant 
thing—the whole business mechanism is now 
so sensitively organized that a slight fillip of 
confidence registered in one industry will set 
wheels a-turning in another hundreds of 
miles distant. Effects may be out of all pro- 
portion to their causes. It is time to take 
thought of the Biblical admonition, “‘Behold, 
how great a matter a little fire kindleth!” 
Little by little, we make gains, until even- 
tually, we shall see prosperity at the full again. 

As further evidence of progress an improv- 
ing trend from the low point of December is 
becoming apparent—businesslike way of 
showing that we are emerging from the winter 
of our discontent. And there are signs to in- 
dicate that the volume of savings in their 
various forms has been large and is still 
mounting. 

But, perhaps, it is the great “intangibles” 
that are most decisive in appraising the state 
of the nation. No one can miss the significance 
of the expressions of energy and confidence 
which are more the rule than the exception. 

It would be easy to sermonize on the cer- 
tainty of nature, and to complain of the 
irregularity of human life, yet the course of 
nature is not without violent departures from 
the normal. Sunshine and rain are nowhere 
evenly distributed. No summer is all heat. No 
winter is all snow. In a very real sense variety 
is the spice of nature, as it is of our own 
experience. No one would want to see life 
regulated to a drab monotony of existence. 
Stimulus without change is not possible. 

And so with business. The resourceful 
manager gets a welcome thrill in pitting his 
skill and his energy against the hazards of the 
game. A change of seasons gives him fresh 
opportunity for the play of his leadership. 
He has learned that where there is a new 
season there is new business. 
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Exposing a “White Elephant” plant 
like that at the left, in which modern 
straight-line production methods are 
impossible. Even operating at full 
capacity such a plant with unavoid.- 
able back-tracking, is seriously 
handicapped . . . when running at 
fractional capacity it cannot hope 
to turn a profit. 
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TOO MUCH PLANT? 
Not Enough Earning Power? 


Plants like the above, or those with many scattered units, burdened 
with obsolete production areas, lack earning power when forced to oper- 
ate at fractional capacity and to overcome relentless competition. If you 
are face to face with such a profitless situation Austin can probably show 
you how to cut your plant investment from one-fourth to one-third, and 
substantially reduce production costs. 


. .. working with Austin Engineers one Eastern manufacturer reduced 
his plant investment 40%. 


... for another manufacturer Austin helped bring about a 30% reduc- 
tion in production costs. 

... Austin helped another manufacturer make savings in freight 
charges equal each year to one-third the cost of the plant. 


Revolutionary developments in plant design and operation have been 
introduced by Austin Engineers during the past 90 days. While no miracle 
makers, they have been unusually progressive in pointing the way to 
profitable action—the results of which, applied to your problem might 
materially increase your profits during 1931 and for some years to come. 


Wire, phone or use the memo below for prompt action. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Engineers and Builders + + Cleveland 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT NEWARK THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, LTD.: 
PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH LOS ANGELES, OAKLAND AND SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON ST. LOUIS SEATTLE PORTLAND THE AUSTIN COMPANY, LTD., 

ISTI! I N CAS THE NTO AND VANCOUVER, B.C. 
THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF TEXAS: DALLAS AUSTIN METHOD TORONTO AND VANCOUVE 
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When writing to Tue Austin Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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As the Business World Wags 


THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS—As You Like It. 


S F _ “I FEAR,” said a distinguished 

ome ater in banker, “that if prices do not soon 

Wages and Prices turn upward, we shall see increas- 
ot ing reductions in wages.” 

His fears find echo in the minds 
of many other business men. They hear business leaders 
talk of the difficulty or even of the impossibility of 
maintaining the present “standard of living.” They 
hear others talk of a flexible wage which should go up 
and down with prices. 

Against these fears certain factors may be set: 

Business leaders as a whole have felt that much of 
our American prosperity has been built on a policy of 
high wages and high spending power. Such a state of 
mind is not to be overturned in a minute. 

Prices underwent a most radical downturn in 1920 
and 1921, yet wages did not go down with them and 
recovered even more promptly. 

The 18 months of depression and falling prices 
through which we have been passing (and through 
which we hope we have passed) have produced no such 
“panic,” no business hysteria, no tremendous disloca- 
tion, as we felt at intervals in the latter part of the 
19th and the earlier years of this century. And the lack 
of hysteria helps towards a calmer consideration of 
wages, to a clearer vision of future consequences. 


Let G THE veterans’ loan bill, better 
et Government nown as the bonus bill, has been 
Pay and Pay passed by Congress, vetoed by the 
> president and repassed by Con- 

gress. 

As to what the drain on the Treasury will be experts 
differ. Perhaps it will be $500,000,000, even $750,000,- 
000. Few of us are disturbed that the United States will 
be seriously hurt by that. The rapidity with which this 
country has reduced its debt is an indication of how 


readily it can meet financial emergencies. There are 
even business men who take the view that the effect on 
business may be helpful rather than hurtful. 

No, it is not the immediate situation that is alarm- 
ing. It is the threat for the future. It is the prospect that 
whenever an emergency, real or fancied, arises, a group 
of citizens may go to the Congress and call for help. No 
one visions what future drains will be, what debts our 
children and their children may have to pay. 

But the kindred delusions that the funds to be raised 
by taxation are inexhaustible and that the rich pay the 
taxes still exist. 

Farm Board purchases of crops, government doles 
instead of private charity for drought sufferers, treasury 
aid for ex-soldiers—all of a piece! 

The answer to what we have said here of veterans’ 
legislation will be that business is heartless, that it cares 
only for the dollar. But business as represented by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce has steadfastly 
worked “in favor of the Government doing all in its 
power, and at whatever legitimate expense to care for 
the disabled soldiers of the World War.” 


i THE Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
ls Business pastor of the Community Church 
Piracy? in New York is displeased with 
ote business. Here is a paragraph from 

a recent utterance: 


In the business world practices are still commonplace that are 
ethically the same as those of the old robbers and pirates. Busi- 
ness has become the exploitation of the needs of the community 
for gain. 

The last sentence might be accepted unless a sinister 
meaning be put upon the word “exploit.’”’ Business cer- 
tainly does make a profit by supplying the needs of the 
community. 

But isn’t Dr. Holmes a little sweeping in his gener- 
alization? He may have had unhappy experiences with 
business (specifically he was acquiring property for a 
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new church) but even if those experiences were with 
pirates is he justified in saying that the ethics of all 


* business are the ethics of robbers? 


Often in our life we’ve heard men denounce all 
clergymen as hypocrites and all lawyers as liars but 
we've never believed such statements. 


es : THIS magazine is firm in the faith 

Efficiency in that no task should be done by 

Drought Relief government that can be done as 

* well by private agencies. That prin- 

ciple was the basis of the battle 

between the Congress and the President over the relief 

of the sufferers from drought. NATION’S BUSINESS was 
glad when the task was left with the Red Cross. 

But this question is being asked. Will the Red Cross 
justify faith in its stewardship? 

Here are some facts as of March 1. 

Relief has been extended to more than 1,000,000 

ersons. 

Relief has been extended in 826 counties of 21 states. 

In 15 drought states the Red Cross has distributed 
320,000 assortments of seeds for spring gardens and 
with each has gone a statement of the best use that 
could be made of them. 

In Arkansas, in every county, relief has been ex- 
tended and the daily record for rations has averaged 
in one month 280 tons in that state alone. 

Here then are a few items from a record of service 
without government, with a maximum of speed and a 
minimum of workers. Could government have equalled 
this record? 


. THE mathematics of Dr. Albert 

The Economics Einstein’s relativity we have no 

of Einstein hope of understanding, but his 

> 4 economics seem nearer our grasp. 

The eminent novelist-socialist, 

Upton Sinclair, hurled a questionnaire at the bushy 

head of Dr. Einstein. Mr. Sinclair wanted to know what 

the scientist thought of the spectacle of misery and star- 

vation in the United States and asserted that “many 

millions are in need of food and other necessities” while 

‘“‘we run our factories at only a small percentage of their 
capacity.” 

Mr. Sinclair’s question may be a little out of gear with 
facts but Dr. Einstein’s answer was temperate. He saw 
in present conditions “a positive proof that the eco- 
nomic organization, so far as one can speak of such a 
thing today, does not satisfy needs.” Then the exponent 
of relativity added: 


But the establishing of this fact is not to be used as an indict- 
ment, but as a motive to seek to regulate economic life in such 
fashion that the existence of human beings no longer shall be 
threatened by crises. 

The ups and downs of the much discussed business 
cycle are not old in the history of humanity. They are 
in part the result of the complexity of industry today; 
they are intensified because of the economic interde- 
pendence of nations. 

Industry and commerce are the result of evolution 
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and are still in the process of evolution. As our business 
understanding grows keener we shall learn better meth. 
ods, but we shall not cure business evils by more laws 
and by giving more power to the state. 


: THE can opener as a social factor 

The Economics of has long been a familiar topic of 

Can Openers discussion. The decline of the 

_ <¢ American family and Heaven only 

knows how many other ills have 

been laid to the substitution of the can opener for the 

cookstove. Supporters of the can opener have demon- 

strated in reply that the housewife has more time to 
spend on higher things than cooking. 

It remained for C. E. Hume, former president of the 
National Canners Association to point out the economic 
aspects of the can opener. Said he: 

The canning industry needs nothing so much as a good can 
opener. Little direct attention has been paid to the fact that if a 
housewife’s task of opening a can were changed from a difficult one 
to a simple, pleasant one, more canned goods would be consumed, 

How potent in increasing sales of cameras was that 
Kodak slogan, “You press the button and we do the 
rest.” It taught the world that photography need not 
be a matter of tripods and black cloths and plates. 

Any effort the canners may make to simplify can 
opening has our blessing. And a little special effort 
might be put on sardine cans that open with so-called 
“keys.” 

Moreover an eminent chemist once told us that the 
average eggbeater was one of the lowest forms of 
mechanical achievement, but that all his protests had 
been met with the statement that the public didn’t want 
a good eggbeater, it wanted a cheap one readily re- 
placeable. 


f WE ARE, says the complacent 

New Things economist, suffering from overpro- 

in Rubber duction. Overproduction is the 

* cause of all our ills. We have too 

much of this, too much of that and 

too much of the other thing. Rubber is one of the things 
about which overproduction has been preached. 

The fact is that the world probably hasn’t enough 
rubber to meet the uses to which it might well be put. 
In a recent issue of the Industrial Bulletin of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc. a chapter is devoted to uses of rubber, actual 
and potential. 

Railroads are trying rubber for many things. “In the 
Netherlands experiments with rubber pads under the 
rails have been tried. Rather recently a new railroad car 
wheel has been announced in which rubber formed a 
continuous and integral part.” There are but two of the 
novel uses to which the railroads may put rubber. 

Acids are being shipped in steel tank cars lined with 
soft rubber; metal pipe is lined with corrosion-resisting 
rubber, an acid-resisting paint has been devised. In 
printing, rubber is being tried for press rollers and is 
suggested as an ingredient for printing inks. 

The list could be extended almost indefinitely. Change 
rules business; the X-forces, those things that move 
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upon business from outside wrecking one and 
upholding another are limitless. “Watchful 
waiting” is not enough for modern business. 
The industry that succeeds is the one which 
both watches and acts. 


MUCH has been written 

Which Was the about early chambers of 

First Chamber? commerce and there has 

oe been controversy as to 

which was the first cham- 

ber. French chambers go back to that of Mar- & 

seilles founded in 1599, but they are semi- 

governmental. Great Britain had one in Jersey 

in 1768, the year the New York State Cham- 
ber was formed. 

Here’s an earlier instance of organization, 
though governmental, to develop trade. Sir 
Sidney Lee reports it in one of his essays on the 
influence of Spain in Elizabethan England: 





Within ten years of Columbus’s landing on a West 
Indian island a West India House of Trade (Casa de 
Contratacién) was established at Seville for the regula- 
tion of commerce with the new country; for the issue 
of passports to settlers; for the orderly accumulation 
and co-ordination of new geographical knowledge; for 
the construction of charts and maps; for the education 
of seamen in the science of ocean travel; for study and 
research in every department of knowledge which was 


calculated to improve the art of navigation. The con- [jes 


viction that scientific methods were the key to the 
earthly paradise of the West quickly conquered the 
Spanish mind. 
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We have spoken of the New York State 
Chamber. 

Recently the Bank of New York and Trust 
Company in an advertisement cited some of those who 
took stock when it was founded in 1791. 

One of them was the Chamber of Commerce. Charles 
T. Gwynne, its executive vice president, writes us: 

“We have held stock in the Bank of New York and 
Trust Company since 1791 and have continued to hold 
it to the present day.” 

There’s an association of company and stockholder 
that might well be a record. 


DO MORE men buy stockings on 

On What Days Thursday and more women buy 

Do We Buy? cosmetics on Tuesday and if so 
& why? 

This is a point on which retailers 
are eager for more information and the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association is trying to get it for them. They 
know, but very indefinitely, that there is a time factor 
in shopping. 

One store knows for example that on Wednesday cos- 
metics can be sold with a minimum of advertising while 
to sell them on Thursday requires the push of extra 
publicity. 

That’s back of the plan, the need to know more of the 
return on the advertising dollar. If certain things almost 
sell themselves on Tuesday then perhaps it would be 


" 


CARLISLE IN THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


The Taxpayer’s Goat 


well to save the special bargains on those things to ad- 
vertise on Wednesday for sale on Thursday. 

There’s a geographic factor too. It may be that the 
best shopping days in San Francisco are not the best in 
Boston. 

One industry—advertising—ought to be grateful for 
such work. 

The more the advertiser wants to know about the re- 
sults of advertising the more he wants proof that his 
advertising appropriation is something more than a 
luxury, the better for advertisers, advertising agents 
and publications. 


IMAGINE our surprise and cha- 
Self-Respect grin when we discovered that ro- 
Restored bots slouched on the job at times! 
- Their feet slip even as does the 
“understanding” of poor mortals. 
The crowning shock of all is the revelation that “boss 
robots” are necessary to administer corrective measures 
to their erring mechanical subordinates. 
Of course these are not applied to the seat of the 
robot’s tin pants. 
The General Electric Company in a statement ad- 
mitted that the world of robots is subject to error not 
unlike that of the human world and checks and counter 
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checks are necessary to keep the mechanical hosts at 
their appointed tasks. 

' There is the example of an automatic machine wrap- 
ping waxed paper around packages of cereal in a 
Pittsburgh establishment. The robot which controlled 
the operation evidently did not have his mind on his 
task for the paper began to slip until the trade mark 
appeared on the wrong side of the package. A robot’s 
fancy it appears may wander at any time of the year. 

However the “boss robot” was on the job. He func- 
tions with the aid of a sleepless electric eye. Small black 
spots in agreement with the design and spaced uni- 
formly are printed on the wax paper. A concentrated 
beam of light shines through the paper as it feeds into 
the rollers. The black spots cast shadows on sensitive 
photo-electric tubes which transmit electrical impulses 
that periodically correct any failures of alignment which 
develop. Thus the speed and accuracy of the robot are 
corrected and he continues to wrap cartons at the rate 
of seventy-two per minute. 

We are very glad to know all this for it removes a 
growing sense of inferiority which the exaltation of 
robot infallibility had started. We can now face these 
animated tin cans at least with a feeling of equality. 


_ A NEW YORK department-store 

Tell the Public executive, quoted in the New York 

About Costs Times, says that department stores 

* would win public confidence if they 

would acquaint customers with 

store costs. He believes also that such a policy would be 

welcomed by the buying public. His theory is that since 

the consumer has to pay for running the store, it would 
be wise to inform him what it costs. 

Perhaps it is still true that the general public thinks 
of mark-up as pure profit. At any rate, there is probably 
a hazy notion as to the difference between gross profit 
and net profit. The possibilities of the proposed revela- 
tion are stimulating. 

Suppose two great rival department stores printed on 
opposite pages of the same New York Times an analy- 
sis of where the retail dollar goes. One might show a net 
profit of seven cents on the dollar, while the rival 
showed but one cent. Would the public be impressed 
by the fact that one store showed small profits, or would 
it admire the ability of the other to net seven cents gain 
out of the dollar sale? 

If the public can be made to see that distribution 
costs are high because the consumers will it so, a useful 
service to business would be performed. It might have a 
salutary effect on politicians, too, if they could be made 
to see that the public, and not the retailer, is responsible 
for setting prices at retail. 


FE W industries entirely escape 


Governmental competition from governments, 
Bookkeeping federal, state or local. Cement has 
ra been faced with direct competition 
from state-owned plants in Michi- 

gan and in South Dakota. 


In the former the competition is waning. Last year 
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the state treasurer reported that on July 1, 1930, the 
plant had lost $740,000 and this in spite of convict 
labor. There have been spasmodic efforts to get rid of it. 

In South Dakota there is more controversy. There, 
by popular vote, the State constitution was amended 
to provide for a plant, the inevitable commission wag 
provided for and more than $2,000,000 in bonds were 
issued, for a later generation to pay. The commission 
says that from January 1, 1925, to June 30, 1930, the 
plant has earned $668,684.40. Accountants in the 
cement industry figure that if the state commission kept 
books as the privately owned cement companies do 
there would be a loss of $411,977.89, a little difference 
of more than a million. 

The state, it seems from the cement industry’s fig- 
ures, doesn’t include the depreciation which the United 
States Treasury requires from the cement industry and 
that alone is $120,000 in the 514 years. Then there is 
the interest on bonds and taxes which a privately 
owned company would pay. State bookkeeping is often 
an admirable aid for the disciples of state ownership. 


; ; “ONE of the hardest tasks of the 
Making Business trade association executive,” said 
Help Itself one of the clan who was visiting the 

* editors of NATION’S BUSINESS, “is 

to get your members to realize the 

things that the association is prepared to do for them. 

“Not long ago, I went to a distant city to help one 
of the members of our association who was in a tangle. 
I could be, and was, I think, of service and he was grate- 
ful. Yet, all that I told him and all that I was able to do 
for him was contained in our bulletins. 

“Time and again, I am told by business men, ‘But I 
haven't time to read the material you send me.’ Yet the 
same man will find time to sit with me and listen as I 
explain the things the organization is doing. And after 
I’ve visited him he’ll put the things I tell him at work. 
If he spent half the time in reading the material we give 
to him that he spent in talking with me, I’m sure he 
would have got more.” 

Any one who knows and talks with trade association 
workers knows how common that feeling is—the feel- 
ing that much of their efforts to aid industries goes to 
waste because individual members do not avail them- 
selves of the material. The trade association convention 
helps. 

Men acquire by talking with fellow members what 
they have failed to acquire by reading printed messages 
from the officers. 

Has any trade association ever tried sending out a 
missionary to its members who should arrange to tell 
them what was being done in the home office and how 
that work could be applied? What would be the effect 
of such a visitor from association headquarters—a 
visitor who should have nothing to ask, who should 
never raise the subjects of membership obligations, of 
dues of committee service, but who should come only 
to show the member how to put profitably to work the 
ideas of the association, how in short to get back his 
membership dollar? 
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Workmen leaving the Ivorydale plant know their jobs will be waiting when they return 





Solving the Unemployment Riddle 


By HERBERT COREY 


+ THE question of stabilizing business is one of many com- 


plexities. This company has evolved a plan for keeping its 


workers employed. But that is no sign other businesses can 


or should adopt the same plan. This article reveals one 


facet of a big problem 


u“ 


E should have thought 
of it long before,” said 
Colonel Procter. “We 
certainly must have 
been stupid... .” 

He meant it. This is the one humor- 
ous feature in this narrative. Perhaps 
his statement was but the reflection of 
a passing thought, but for the moment 
he meant every word of it. Presently 
what he called “stupidity” ceased to be 
evident as two facts became apparent: 

The 48 weeks of work guarantee 
which the Procter and Gamble Com- 
pany has made for seven years to its 
10,000 employees has demanded never 
slackening effort by every department. 

“We must hold our hands steady to 
the plow in face of possible difficulties,” 
Colonel Procter said. 








Col. William C. Procter 





The second fact is that the plan has 
paid. 

The thought and effort made neces- 
sary by the company’s obligation to the 
plan has multiplied its earnings by two 
and one-half in seven years. 

William Cooper Procter believes that 
most industries are capable of much 
greater regularity of operation with con- 
sequent regularity of employment. He 
does not say what other industries can 
add cubits to their stature by taking 
thought. Nor, for that matter, how 
many cubits. One manufacturer might 
be able to guarantee his men 40 weeks 
of work each year. His neighbor might 
not be able to guarantee more than 20. 
He believes most industries are not 
operating on this basis of guaranteed 
regularity because their managements 
have made no sustained and determined 
effort. 


Stabilizing employment 


“THE will to stabilize industry is half 
the battle. 

“The ability to stabilize industry will 
come through study.” 

William Cooper Procter worked out 
the plan by which the Procter and 
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Gamble Company assures its employees 
48 weeks of work each year. In fact, 
they have averaged more than 49 weeks. 
After an experimental period of 18 
months the plan has worked for seven 
years. It has passed every test. The last 
six months of 1930 were the best six 
months the Procter and Gamble Com- 
pany ever had. It might not be accurate 
to say that this was due to the plan. 
But the only known explanation of 
that tremendous prosperity in the face 
of constantly declining business else- 
where is the constant pressure of 
obligations to the plan. 


Not expensive plan 


STABILIZED employment is a 
great need of American indus- 
try. But no manufacturer will 
give that assurance unless he is 
reasonably certain that it will 
not cost him money. Business is 
business. If a kindly plan does 
not pay its way it must be 
abandoned. 

“The 48 weeks of work plan 
has not cost the Procter and 
Gamble Company one penny,” 
said Colonel Procter. 

That statement must be am- 
plified and explained. Three 
million dollars was invested 
when it was put in operation, 
but that is chargeable against the 
plant. In the black days of 1929- 
30, the Procter and Gamble 
Company paid out $200,000 to 
keep the 48 weeks of work plan 
in operation. The year’s turnover 
was more than 200 million dollars. 
Therefore, the year’s depression cost 
one-tenth of one per cent of the turnover. 

“In other bad years we have had to 
close down some of our factories,” said 
Colonel Procter. 

“In 1929-30 we did not close an hour. 
I think that experts would say that 
stoppages and replacements would have 
cost us far more than $200,000. So it is 
fair to say the plan did not cost us any- 
thing.” 

In that time of depression the 10,000 
men and women who work for the 
Procter and Gamble Company went 
blithely on paying for their groceries. 
They bought houses and automobiles. 
The principal Procter and Gamble plant 
is in Ivorydale, a suburb of Cincinnati. 
No city is less affected by the minor ills 
of the business world than is Cincinnati. 
Years ago its wise real estate men op- 
posed the threatening influx of great 
industry and insisted on diversification 
of the city’s trades. Yet when a major 
storm sweeps the world Cincinnati feels 
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the impact. Skilled and steady working- 
men are suddenly to be found seeking 
work. 

But not at Ivorydale. 

“Most of my customers work for 
Procter and Gamble,” said a grocer. 
“They are as good as wheat in the mill.” 

“They put money in the bank,” said 
a banker. “They rarely borrow any. 
Eighty per cent of them own their 
homes.” 

“This is the happiest suburb in the 
United States,” said a clergyman. 


Soap is a staple but change may alter 


the markets for a specific brand 


Yet the Procter and Gamble plan is 
but the successful application of com- 
mon sense. Emphasis should be laid up- 
on the fact that it is in no sense a philan- 
thropy. It is business to the last decimal. 
It would never have been tried if 
thought and test had not convinced 
Colonel Procter that it could be tried 
safely. If it had proven impractical it 
would have been promptly abandoned. 
Yet it had its inception in his conviction 
that the company owed a social duty to 
its employees. Their lives should be 
given the happiness which safety alone 
could bring. Without the assurance of 
steady employment, pensions, sick bene- 
fits, insurance and Christmas baskets 
are of no consequence to the working- 
man. 

Soap is the world’s first staple. War 
prisoners asked first for soap when re- 
lease came. We must wash our faces be- 
fore we go to the movies or look for a 
job. Clothes soil as certainly in hard 
times as in good. The consumption of 
soap the world over, year by year, is 








ratable by population. But the gop. 
sumption of the individual manufac. 
turer’s soap obeys no such simple rule 
Shifts in business may lessen the de. 
mand for his particular product. A riya} 
may develop a finer and cheaper soap 
or launch a sweeping advertising cam. 
paign. A score of things might have a 
serious effect on the unfortunate maker 
It is obvious that Procter and Gamble 
could not guarantee 48 weeks of work 
to employees unless the company could 
know accurately how much soap the 
sales department would sell for the year 
to come. 

“The sales department will find out,” 
ordered Colonel Procter. 

That was in 1921. The worst of the 
depression of 1920 was ended. During 
that period the pay roll at Ivorydale 
had dropped from 2,848 to 1,832. In 
1921, fourteen hundred thousand dollars 
had been written off the inventories, The 
sales department had for years been 
selling exclusively to 5,000 jobbers, A 
jobber tries to buy in the cheapest mar- 
ket and sell in a better one. No blame 
attaches to him. He would not last long 
on any other plan. But Colonel Procter 
had inspected the company’s books. He 
found that, although the total soap sold 
only varied with the population year by 
year, the monthly totals were likely to 
show extraordinary ups and downs. 

The jobbers cancelled or reduced their 
orders or increased them again as they 
heard from the retailers. They could 
do nothing else. The jobber is, in effect, 
a thermometer of business. The sales de- 
partment was able to show that it had 
almost no jurisdiction over the jobber. 
It could supply him, but it could not 
compel him. 


New distribution methods 


“WE must change our method of selling 
and distributing our products,” said 
Colonel Procter. 

Only manufacturers, perhaps, cal 
fully appreciate the great courage it- 
volved in this decision. Procter and 
Gamble’s relations with the 5,00 
jobbers had been pleasant for three 
quarters of a century. The jobbers had, 
naturally, warehoused whatever goods 
they bought. If they were no longer t 
be depended on, warehouses must be 
provided and an entirely new scheme of 
distribution set up. It is no longer @ 
secret that Colonel Procter’s 48 weeks of 
work plan was not received with unani- 
mous approval in the company’s own 
office. : 

“I did not think it would work,” said 
R. R. Deupree, then sales manager and 
now president and general manager of 
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the company. From that day in 1837 
when the first soap was boiled and the 
first tallow candle molded in the Procter 
and Gamble factory in Cincinnati the 
rule of the house has been to watch the 
well-being of its workmen. The first 
William Procter and James N. Gamble 
were known as kind men. Their suc- 
cessors were known as kind and gener- 
ous men. 

When William Cooper Procter came 
to the works in 1883, fresh from college, 
the tradition had been established. It 
was not long before some of the elders 
were shaking their heads at him. One 
of them frankly said: 

“We thought he was a radical.” 

He was not thinking along the buoyed 
and lighted channels. He was the third 
generation of Procters in the soap busi- 
ness. He was a cultured and scholarly 
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man, too, and rode horses for pleasure 
instead of using them to get through 
muddy roads. Old timers still tell of his 
speed and endurance in Canadian 
snows. He enjoyed music and art and 
literature. Today his private office in 
the Gwynne Building in Cincinnati 
seems the library of a country gentle- 
man rather than the working place of a 
man of affairs. 


Humanizing factory work 


NO WONDER the men old in business 
looked on him as a theorist. Gradually 
a picture was built up in my mind of his 
early efforts further to humanize busi- 
ness conditions in the factory. Some- 
thing of it came from my own almost 
forgotten knowledge, for I had lived in 
Cincinnati years ago and remembered 
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some of the things that were said. The 
sturdy business men to whom I used 
to listen had been raised in the tradition 
of hardness. It seemed to them that the 
man who did not favor the hard rule in 
business must be soft. 

William Cooper Procter was the first 
manufacturer in America to give his 
men a Saturday half-holiday. He led 
the way in providing factory conve. 
niences and safety devices. Workmen's 
compensation legislation has in every 
instance followed the path that he had 
blazed. He introduced a pension plan 
and life, health and accident insurance. 
The profit-sharing plan he offered the 
factory employees was one of the first, 
if not the first, on record in the United 
States. At his suggestion an interplant 
committee was formed among the em- 
ployees. It worked so well that later on 
three directors were elected by the em- 
ployees to sit on the company board. 
The company elects nine. 


Loyalty and efficiency 


ALL of these innovations worked. Some 
with greater, some with less, success. 
But they worked. They were profitable 
in that they produced a loyalty among 
the men which found reflection in in- 
creased efficiency. Only the profit-shar- 
ing plan had not been wholly admirable. 
Twice a year the employees took the ten 
per cent of their wages the company 
gave them in cash and spent them with 
rejoicings. Colonel Procter was not sat- 


Like the housewife, the soap maker must 
taste his cooking to see if it is done 


Blocks of soap, run through this machine, emerge as bars. The sales department’s job is to estimate 
in advance how many of these bars the public will buy in a year. Production is regulated accordingly 
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20 
isfied, because he had hoped to encour- 


age them to save. 


He does not wholly believe in pen- 
sions. He believes that the workingman 
will be best content when he knows he 
is building up his own fortune. Indepen- 
dence is the finest thing that life can 
offer. 


A new sales department 


LET us return to 1921, when the 48 
weeks of work plan was first decided 
upon. Colonel Procter ordered a com- 
plete revision of the company’s sales and 
distributing departments. The new plan 
made it possible for Procter and Gamble 
to sell its products direct to retailers, 
which group included grocery, drug and 
department stores. The jobbers as a 
corps were replaced by some 250,000 
merchants, wholesale and retail. A some- 
what strange but nevertheless happy re- 
sult of the plan is that most of them 
still sell the company’s soaps along with 
articles of food. I have said that three 
million dollars was spent in putting the 
new plan in order. Most of that three 
million dollars was to provide ware- 
housing space and to set up a new sales 
structure. When all was ready the new 
order was issued: 

“The sales department will estimate 
the sales it will make in the next year. 

“That total will be divided by twelve. 
We will make one-twelfth of the total 
each month. 

“The sales department will then sell 
up to its estimate.” 

The sales department always has. It 
has underguessed a little now and then 
but it has never overguessed. In three 
years the percentage of total error was 
but two-thirds of one per cent. The 
process of estimate has been aided by 
the fact that the United States has been 
divided into areas of 250,000 popula- 
tion, with each of which it is the busi- 
ness of the salesmen to be familiar. 
When their district estimates are re- 
turned to the home office they are read 
in the light of the reports upon general 
business conditions, the advertising 
plans in preparation, the new lines to be 
offered and the other factors which will 
govern the output of the year to come. 
Then the year’s total is decided upon. 

That total stands. The sales depart- 
ment must sell it. 

It is that demand on the sales de- 
partment to which Colonel Procter re- 
ferred when he declared that, “thought 
and effort have been made necessary by 
the company’s obligation to the plan.” 

Other manufacturers will and do 
maintain that the soap business is unlike 
any other business. That is assuredly 
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true. Yet that is not evidence that other 
businesses could not do what has been 
done in the soap business. There is no 
more seasonal employment than that of 
crushing sugar cane, as R. R. Deupree 
pointed out. The cane comes from the 
fields to the mills. 

“How would you handle the situation 
if you were a planter?” he was asked 
triumphantly by a man who is a planter. 

“T do not know,” said Mr. Deupree. 
“IT have never studied the sugar busi- 
ness. Yet I do not think there is a vast 
difference between cane crushing and 
cotton seed milling.” 

Cotton seed has always been milled 
almost as rapidly as the cotton is ginned. 
The cotton harvest might last four 
months throughout the country. The 
seed would all have been pressed in six 
months. There has always been a good 
reason for this, for the seed turns sour 
and rancid and is useless. The Procter 
and Gamble factories handle thousands 
of tons of cotton seed oil. 

“When Colonel Procter discovered 
that the cotton seed milling was not 
amenable to the 48 weeks of work plan 
he almost died,” said Mr. Deupree. 

Whereupon he went to work on the 
problem. Now the company’s 15 cotton 
seed mills have tanks in which the seed 
can be safely stored indefinitely. If the 
mills do not work on a 48 weeks basis 
it is only because the seed or the labor 
is lacking. The structural set-up is there. 
That instance is, I think, the most dra- 
matic evidence that Colonel Procter was 
right when he declared that the kinks 
can be ironed out by manufacturers who 
have the will to do it. 

The company’s desire has been two- 
fold. 

It has desired to improve the condi- 
tions of life for its working force. 

It has insisted that the 48 weeks work 
plan shall pay for itself. 


Profits were squandered 


ONE flaw had been discovered in the 
years of cutting and fitting which pre- 
ceded it. When profit sharing was first 
instituted at the Procter and Gamble 
works not all of the sharers profited. 
They were too likely to spend their semi- 
annual bonus in trips to Atlantic City 
or the purchase of a new car. Therefore 
the plan was changed. Any employee 
making less than $2,000 a year may sub- 
scribe to the company’s stock—on a 
money back guarantee—up to the 
amount of his annual wage. 

He is enabled to pay for this by a 
deduction of five per cent from his wage 
to which the company adds 12.5 per 
cent. In approximately five years the 


stock belongs to him. He can sell oyt 
at any time and get his money back 
with six per cent interest. Of course, he 
does not get the company’s money, 

That profit-sharing plan has made 
Procter and Gamble’s employees rich, 

Yet one man who had never made 
more than $32 a week has a fortune of 
$175,000, thanks to his stock Savings 
and the stock dividends. A woman has 
just retired on an income of $9,000, 
Another is gratifying a life-long ambi. 
tion to visit Europe. Her $6,000 income 
will enable her to stay as long as she 
pleases. If such examples are not mul- 
tiplied it is only because, after a time, 
multiplication ceases to be dramatic. 
But remember that the banker said 8) 
per cent owned their homes. 


Best employees are savers 


THE men and women who saved their 
money in the profit-sharing scheme have 
been without exception the best em- 
ployees. It is an extraordinary fact that 
five per cent of the working force—the 
proportion varies slightly from time to 
time—will not take part in it. They are 
moved by as many motives as move 
humanity. It is only business that the 
company wishes to protect the best of 
its working force. Therefore two rules 
were made: 

No man shall be entitled to the pro- 
tection of the 48 weeks of work plan 
who is not a profit-sharing investor. 

No man shall have the right to share 
in the profits until he has been with 
the company six months. 

In 1929 the labor turnover at Ivory- 
dale was 168. 

That the 48 weeks of work plan is 
profitable to the workingman needs no 
demonstration. Safety is the one thing 
he most desires. Unfortunately, it is the 
almost voiceless mass that provides the 
bulk of America’s factory labor that 
suffers most when safety is denied. That 
the plan has been profitable is indicated 
by Colonel Procter when he says that it 
keeps every man on his toes. 

“We would not be able to keep it in 
operation if it were not for this constant 
pressure of obligation.” 

But there is another profit. It is 
hinted at, perhaps, in the fact that, 
with fewer men at work, production in 
August, 1930, was 11 per cent greater 
than in August, 1929. That might be 
accounted for by improvement in ma- 
chinery or methods. It is accounted for, 
I think, by that definite happiness and 
content to be found among the workers 
at Ivorydale. One worker said: 

“This is the best place to work I ever 
seen. Your job’s safe. See?” 
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The Man Who Saved an Industry 


HE other day a dap- 

per gentleman. with 

his hat set ata 

jaunty angle ac- 

knowledged the greet- 
ing of the doorman at the 
Hotel Plaza and strode 
briskly toward Central Park 
for his daily walk. He 
seemed entirely carefree and 
quite probably he was, be- 
cause, for the first time in 
58 years, he was free from 
business problems. 

The man was Charles 
Melbourne Higgins, recent- 
ly retired vice president of 
the Standard Oil Company 
of New York, last survivor 
—except his chief—of the 
remarkable group of men 
whom John D. Rockefeller 
gathered around him in the 
early days of his struggle to 
end a guerrilla warfare that 
was wasting natural re- 
sources and wrecking for- 
tunes in the world of oil. 


Growth of oil 


IN THE course of his busi- 
ness life he watched the 
Standard Oil Company 
grow from a struggling little 
organization that occupied 
three rooms in a Cleveland 
office building to such dom- 
inance in its field that the 
attorney general dissolved it 
on the ground that it was a 
monopoly. 

He watched John D. 
Rockefeller rise from a 
young executive worrying 
about how to meet his cred- 
itors to eminence as the 
world’s first billionaire. His 
Tegard for Mr. Rockefeller 





By WILLIS J. BALLINGER 
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J. D. Archbold weighed only 135 but 


few men carried as much mental weight 


x 


“THE WORLD envies John D. 


Rockefeller’s success in business. | 





envy his success in life,” says Charles 
Melbourne Higgins in this interview. 


Mr. Higgins is thesolesurvivor, except 


is as great today as it was 
when, an embarrassed youth 
of 15, he stood before the 
future oil magnate and 
asked for a job as office boy. 

“As I look back on that 
first meeting with Mr. 
Rockefeller,” Mr. Higgins 
says, “one trait stands out. 
As I saw him that day he is 
today and has been all his 
life. His kindly manner, his 
unruffled dignity, never 





Henry M. Flagler 


varied no matter what the situation. 


his chief, of the men who helped 
Rockefeller build Standard Oil to 


I never heard him lift his voice in anger. 
I have seen board meetings when ex- 


cited men shouted profanity and made 


success. He describes here the philos- 
ophy and characteristics that made 


Rockefeller a great leader and re- 


menacing gestures, but Mr. Rockefeller, 
maintaining the utmost courtesy, con- 
tinued to dominate the room. 

“I think of him, too, through these 


many years as a man of the deepest 


cords theoilman’srecipe forhappiness 


sympathies, easily touched by suffering. 


But he never rushed into pity any more 
than he rushed into business. In both he 
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tempered his impulses with hard-headed 
thinking. In business he steered a course 


- of intelligence. In his philanthropy he 


did likewise. Emotions and thought were 
beautifully balanced in his personality.” 


A job as messenger 


MR. HIGGINS went to work for Mr. 
Rockefeller in the summer of 1872. The 
oil man was 32 in July of that year. 
The Standard Oil Company of that day 
was frequently beset by its creditors but 
even then young Rockefeller was attract- 
ing attention and whispers hinted that 
some great and daring scheme was tak- 
ing shape in his modest offices. 

Although young Higgins had never 
met Mr. Rockefeller, his job as a mes- 
senger for the Atlantic and Pacific Tele- 
graph Company took him frequently to 
the Standard Oil offices. 

He had taken the messenger job from 
necessity to help his widowed mother 
















Charles Melbourne Higgins 
entered the oil business as 
messenger 58 years ago 


support the family. It is a coinci- 
dence that his mother’s need arose 
from the very practices that 
Rockefeller was trying to stop. In 
those days the oil industry was in 
chaos. Refiners and producers 
were engaging in a cut-throat com- 
petition. Higgins’ father was one 
of the many casualties. With a 
partner, he joined the oil rush in 
Venango County, Pa. They raised 
money to sink a well. It failed 
and the partner absconded with 
the pitiful funds that were left. 
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The shock wrecked the health of the 


boy’s father. He died soon afterward. 
“I can remember,” Mr. Higgins says, 
“how the sheriff drove off our pigs and 


cows and turned my mother and us two 


children out of the house.” 

The boy got a little schooling. His 
mother managed to borrow enough from 
friends for that. 

“But even as a little fellow I realized 
that we were terribly poor,” Mr. Hig- 
gins says, “so I got a job as soon as 
possible.” 

The Standard Oil offices attracted the 
young messenger. 

“I always liked to deliver messages 
there,” he remembers, “the folks were 
so nice. I wondered if I couldn’t switch 
over into the oil business, and waited for 
a favorable opportunity. 

“One day I delivered some very con- 
fidential wires to the offices. After I had 
told Mr. McDonald, who intervened 
between an inquisitive public and the 
little inner sanctum where Mr. 
Rockefeller sat, about my tele- 


need a personal messenger. 

“*Maybe,’ smiled Mr. Mc- 
Donald. ‘Suppose I have a 
word with Mr. Rockefeller. 
Come in tomorrow.’ 

“The next morning I was at 
the office before it opened. I 
sat down to wait for Mr. 
Rockefeller. At about 9:15 the 





CULVER SERVICE 


Samuel Andrews sold out for a 
million dollars. His holdings 
later were worth 900 million 


grams, I inquired if they didn’t 


door opened. In came an elegantly 
dressed gentleman. He wore striped 
trousers, a silk hat and carried suade 
gloves. Quietly he said, ‘good morning’ 
to the outer office and then disappeared 
into that little room. I knew it was 
Mr. Rockefeller. In a moment I wag 
face to face with him. 

“Won't you sit down?’ he said kind. 
ly. I was so nervous that I almost fel] 
over backward getting into a chair. 

““Fine morning,’ Mr. Rockefeller 
continued, pretending not to see my em- 
barrassment and sorting over the mail 
before him. Then he began to ask me 
some questions about my family. It wa; 
a trait of his always to know something 
that you didn’t think he possibly could 
know. His mind was a storehouse of 
information about oil. My father’s un- 
fortunate venture had been carefully 
registered. I felt more at ease. 

““*“Won’t you take some chalk and 
put some figures on that board?’ he said 
at last. I did so. 

“*You make very fine figures,’ he 
complimented me. At this time oil prices 
were shifting nearly every minute. Men 
were millionaires at nine o'clock, pau- 
pers by 11. On the blackboard in his 
office Mr. Rockefeller followed the prices, 

““T think you are the boy we are look- 
ing for,’ Mr. Rockefeller said at last. 
The next day I went to work as his pri- 
vate messenger.” 


A battle for six years 


THOSE early days have left Mr. Hig- 
gins pleasant and exciting memories. 
Memories of long silences when Mr. 
Rockefeller, emerging from his private 
office, climbed on a high stool before a 
bookkeeper’s ledger. Sometimes he stud- 
ied the figures, making frequent calcula- 
tions on a pad. More often he sat 
motionless for ten or 15 minutes, staring 
out the window, a tall, angular young 
man with a large mustache, flowing off 
into dark side whiskers. His eyes were 
not large but even the most casual ob- 
server noted that they were unusually 
brilliant and piercing. Behind him two 
or three other persons remained appar- 
ently absorbed in their tasks but stealing 
glances now and then at the silent, con- 
templative figure, musing, calculating 
how he could best maneuver his small 
army of dollars in the battle against 
ruinous competition in the oil industry. 
In six years he had won but, before 
that final victory, he was often so hard 
pressed for money that he went home at 
night wondering how he could possibly 
pay the loan he had negotiated. 
Always, however, his courage sent him 
back to work the next morning wonder- 
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UMAR. ROCKEFELLER realized that the oil in- 


dustry was bordering on prostration because of 
undisciplined competition. He had the courage 
and ability to stifle this practice. Today Rocke- 
tellers are needed. Nearly every commodity 
suffers from overproduction. There are too many 
producers and our laws prevent consolidation’ 


ing how he could increase the loan. 

One of Mr. Higgins’ clearest memo- 
ries is how one day he carried a 
little black bag to a bank known 
as the “Society of Savings.” In that 
bag were funds that had arrived in 
the nick of time to prevent a fore- 
closure. 


A new stockholder 


MR. HIGGINS tells about the bit of 
drama which made that deposit pos- 
sible and also brought into Standard 
Oil a man who afterwards became 
Mr. Rockefeller’s right hand man. 

“Old Dr. Harkness and his brother, 
Stephen, of Belleview, Ohio, had 
amassed a fortune,” Mr. Higgins 
says, “in the grain business. Mr. 
Rockefeller heard of their success and 
negotiated for a loan. Now Henry M. 
Flagler, a young lawyer, had married 
Dr. Harkness’ daughter. The brothers 
were interested in putting him up in 
business. They decided to buy up Stand- 
ard stock instead of just making a loan 
and thereby put Flagler into the com- 
pany. 

“I remember several conferences that 
were held in Mr. Rockefeller’s private 
office. I did not know who Mr. Flagler 
was but he impressed me. He was about 
five feet ten inches tall and his clothes 
were of the most stylish cut. He carried 
himself with a confidence that was regal. 
He had a heavy black mustache and 
the most beautiful hair I had ever seen. 

“After he came to the company he be- 
came Mr. Rockefeller’s confidant. They 
had desks together in the little private 
office. When negotiations were under 
way, one of them would draft the cor- 
respondence and then pass it to the 
other. The letter would pass back and 
forth many times until both were satis- 
fied that it was clear and sound. Then 
Mr. Rockefeller would call up Mrs. 
Rockefeller—she was known to be his 
most valued adviser—and the letter 
would be read to her. Then Myron R. 


? 
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Keith, the company’s at- 
torney, would be the last 
judge. Mr. Rockefeller al- 
ways was cautious and 
precise in his business cor- 
respondence. 





Always “Johnnie” 


“LATER John D. Arch- 
bold, of the Acme Refining 
Company of Titusville, 
Pa., joined the company. 
He was a peppery bantam. 
He weighed about 135 
pounds but few persons 
carried as much mental 
weight. He was one of the 
quickest, shrewdest think- 
ers I ever knew, and one 
of the most buoyant char- 
acters. He was unassuming 
and democratic. He would permit no one 
to address him except as ‘Johnnie,’ even 
when he was chairman of the board. 

“Many times I have heard him com- 
ing down the corridors whistling some 
ridiculous ditty, bubbling over with 
vitality and acting more like a mis- 
chievous school boy than an executive 
of a great oil company. 
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CULVER SERVICE 


John D. Rockefeller as Mr. 
Higgins first remembers him 


Mr. Rockefeller in 1880 after 


he had lost his side whiskers 


Standard Oil’s first home was a three- 
room suite in this Cleveland building 


“He had one perplexing trait. He was 
a champion bluffer. Sometimes he used 
to bluff himself out of a tight hole in 
business but more often he loved to bluff 
just for fun. He would tell his friends 
the most impossible things in a most 
serious manner. Somehow I caught on 
to his tricks. Something in his manner 

(Continued on page 135) 

















Business men do not want the truth published 
unless the truth is that better things are ahead 


LEXANDER DANA NOYES in the New York 
Times for January 5, 1931, wrote: 

“As the president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company lately remarked, ‘No 
responsible financier will make unpleasant pre- 
dictions publicly because he knows that it will earn for him 
the dislike of the business world.’ It is therefore always 
taken for granted in advance that our men of affairs, when 
they affix their names to New Year Day prophecies, will 
seek for a hopeful side and so exclude any disagreeable 
offsets.” 

Here is testimony that business does not want the truth. 
From my own experience I can supply additional evidence. 
In February, 1929, I sent an article to one of the leading 
business magazines’ in the United States, one which had 
previously published material by me. The article was de- 
clined on the ground that it was pessimistic, that it fore- 
cast a coming decline in business. I asked for further informa- 
tion for I found but one clause that could be so characterized. 
That clause was, “If a turndown in business should take 
place in 1929, as now seems probable.” When this clause 
was pointed out to me, I suggested omitting it, but the editor 
did not want to use the article because the probability of 
a cyclical turndown in 1929 could be read between the lines. 

He wrote me that business men did not approve the publi- 
cation of any forecasts predicting declining business. I took 
up this statement with the editors and publishers of other 
business periodicals and found that business editors in gen- 
eral agree on this point. I have been wondering ever since 
whether my conclusion was drawn from too few examples, 
but since I have read Mr. Noyes’ statement quoting Presi- 





*The magazine to which Mr. Simonds refers is NATION’S BUSINESS. 
He is too courteous to mention it but we plead guilty. 
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Business is 


dent Walter Gifford, I am sure that, so 
far at least, business does not want the 
truth, unless the truth is that better things 
are ahead. Are we to believe that there 
was a general, definite understanding be- 
tween editors and readers that the great 
number of predictions made and published 
about January 1, 1929, did not seek to 
convey the whole truth, but simply to be 
optimistic and to recite the hopeful signs 
which business men and spectators saw at 
that time? 

Is it wise to refrain from considering the 
influence of this kind of business predic- 
tion, in the midst of the boom of 1928 and 
1929, upon the business and the specula- 
tion of the ten months before the stock 
market crash? Did these business leaders, 
economists and statisticians know the truth at the begin- 
ning of 1929 or at any time before the crash? Did they 
purposely refuse to tell the truth and actually give out mis- 
leading predictions? Was the “new era” the discovery of a 
“responsible financier” “seeking for a hopeful side” and 
to “exclude any disagreeable offsets’? 

Ordinarily the safest course when one is ignorant and is 
advising others whose friendship he wishes to retain is to 
be hopeful; but the wise course would seem to be, if one 
is ignorant, as may be the case, to say so. I wrote to one of 
my friends that, during the first nine or ten months of 
1929, I was treated like a skunk at a garden party. Now 
I know why. I have learned why from the president of 
the American Telephone Company and from the business 
editor of the New York Times. I have also learned why 
from many other sources. 


A pessimist in the boom 


THE January, 1929, issue of Machinery, carried a large 
number of business forecasts for the coming year. Mine was 
among them. In it I said: 

“The first part of 1929 looks good. Looking further for- 
ward we see some good-sized flies in the ointment. The 
stock-market gambling is bound to do serious damage to 
business if it has not already done so. The market at 
present approaches the madness of the Florida boom. The 
bubble ought to burst—the sooner the better.” 

This was written in December, 1928. About nine months 
later, a well known forecaster declared that stock speculation 
was then like the Florida boom and was bound to burst 
before long. Some have found the cause of the stock-market 
crash in this statement. 
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Afraid of the Truth 


By Alvan T. Simonds 


President, Simonds Saw and Steel Company 


DECORATIONS BY GEORGE LOHR 


x 


MEN who could have warned of the depres- 
sion of 1929 did not do so because such pro- 
phecies would have made them unpopular, 
says Mr. Simonds, who adds: 


, Business men want published only hopeful 
forecasts no matter what the truth may be. 


, This refusal to face the facts greatly in- 
creased the seriousness of the depression. 


, There is a barometer which shows a danger 
signal when business slumps are coming 


Leading executives of statistical organizations that sell 
services to the public have told me that they hesitate to 
forecast coming declines because, whether their forecasts 
prove accurate or not, they lose clients by so doing. It is 
stated that nearly all commercial organizations for business 
forecasting will make discouraging forecasts only between 
the lines. Yet it would seem that business executives would 
have greater confidence in an organization that, in the first 
months of 1929, forecast the coming decline in business and 
the crash in the stock market 
and that in the long run such 
an organization would increase 
its number of clients. 

If this is not true, what must 
we think of the common sense 
of business managers and direc- 
tors? Can a business executive 
conduct his enterprise success- 
fully in ignorance of what is 
ahead, guided only by hunch 
and luck plus misleading Polly- 
anna predictions? 

Here someone suggests that 
some financiers and speculators 
grow richer because of extreme 
fluctuations in business activity 
and stock prices by being al- 
ternately bulls and bears at the 
right time. This implies that 
these financiers and speculators 
do foresee the business and 





market trends and that they keep the lambs in blissful ig- 
norance until they are properly fleeced. Few, however, would 
be willing to accept this surmise. 

After the depression of 1921 it was stated, usually with 
qualifying clauses expressing surprise, that only five leading 
bankers, business men or forecasting services had in any 
way given warning of the coming depression. Frank Vander- 
lip, until 1919 president of the National City Bank, was 
one of those who gave warning. He could not have agreed 
that this was unwise. Paul M. Warburg was another, as we 
remember. He also gave warning in the early part of 1929. 
He evidently does not agree that the truth is harmful to 
future business, or that when a man is telling the public what 
he sees ahead in business, he should mention only favorable 
factors even though these are greatly overbalanced by the 
unfavorable. 


Truth is praised in retrospect 


SINCE Mr. Warburg’s forecast at the end of 1930 of a re- 
vival with increasing stock prices, business men and business 
editors have been recalling with praise his forecast in early 
1929. This would seem to indicate that, in retrospect, busi- 
ness men and business editors appreciate forecasts that have 
proved to be correct; but at any given time they want only 
forecasts of the future that harmonize with their own feel- 
ings. How different from the scientist who always seeks the 
truth even though it may controvert his life work. Business 
men, of course, are practical men, not scientists. That is why, 


/a oi 


When the barometer is falling, a sea captain does not argue about 
whether the barometer can cause a storm. He prepares for bad weather 
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so far, we have not developed scientific business management. 

George E. Roberts, writing in the Bulletin of the National 
City Bank of New York, for December, 1930, declares that 
“just as the basis of every depression is laid in the preceding 
period of prosperity, so the basis of every prosperity is laid 
in the preceding period of depression. . . . We never see the 
impelling forces from which revival springs until afterward.” 

I wonder if this is not true of the majority of financiers and 
business leaders. As they look ahead, not finding the truth in 
sight, they turn to hope and faith and speak accordingly. 
We believe, however, that a larger percentage of financiers 
and business leaders knew in 1929 that a depression was 
coming than was the case in 1920. It may be possible that 
many of these thought it unwise to tell the truth, some be- 
cause they were not confident enough in what they knew, 
others because they were not public-spirited enough, and 
others perhaps because they thought it would do more harm 
than good. This raises the question as to how much harm 
ignorance of the coming depression caused and whether or 
not a warning that it was coming did anyone any good. 


W hat value is forecasting? 


IT IS often claimed that forecasts of a decline in business 
coming from men in whom the public has confidence will 
help to hasten such a decline or possibly may bring it about 
when otherwise it would not have occurred. Perhaps this 
is the kind of castor oil that should be administered when a 
boom has become unhealthy. When money rates are soaring 
to dangerous heights anything that puts a brake on them is 
helpful and will mitigate serious consequences. Certainly 
the wildly optimistic forecasts in the first months of 1929 
helped to continue a boom that should have been retarded or 
blown up before it was too late. In February the Federal 
Reserve Board suggested castor oil but did not administer it. 

I believe that any fair-minded, intelligent student of the 
situation in 1929 would be obliged now to acknowledge the 
immense value of a statement made in the spring of that 
year by an authoritative source or, better, by a large number 
of authoritative sources that, if money rates continued to 


UPWARD SWING IN BUSINESS 
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This chart shows how increasing business parallels falling money 
rates. In every case the business trend is up as money rates go down 


DOWNWARD SWING IN BUSINESS © 
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Since 1920, increasing money rates have forecast declining business. 
For simplicity, the scale for money rates is reversed on these charts 
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increase much beyond the point they had then reached, busi. 
ness depression and a crash in the stock market were ineyjt. 
able. I believe that any intelligent appraiser of the situation 
would now agree that such a statement generally believed 
and acted on would have prevented incalculable loss and the 
greater part of the suffering and unemployment of 1930, 

There is no way of summing up the benefit received by 
those who did get such warnings and who believed in them, 
but the total of this benefit and saving may be much greater 
than we believe. I was surprised last September as I stood on 
the platform at a meeting of the New England Council 3 
Middlebury, Vt., at the statement of the gentleman who 
introduced me. His introduction was, somewhat abbreviated, 
practically as follows: 

“As one of the newer members of the New England Coun. 
cil, I welcome this opportunity to present Mr. Simonds. 
Mr. Simonds is president of the Simonds Saw and Stee 
Company of Fitchburg, Mass. He is a friend of mine. I have 
no doubt that statement comes to him as something of a 
shock because I met him for the first time but a half hour ago. 
My statement, therefore, needs some explanation and of 
necessity it will have to be somewhat personal. 

“T am a lawyer by profession; I am a shoe manufacturer 
by trade. In November, 1926, I left the concern with which 
I had been associated for seven years to enter a new business 
of my own. We got nicely started in Maine. We were success- 
ful. We had a lot of young executives and we thought things 
were going along in great shape. So, in January, 1929, | 
went down to New York to attend a meeting of the National 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association. 

“Everything was fine. We had plans for a larger factory. 
Orders were coming in so fast that we were getting behind 
our schedule. We were buying material, three, four, five 
months ahead, or committing for it, and we saw no reason 
why everything was not going to continue along on that basis. 

“At that meeting Mr. Simonds made an address which 
made a deep impression on me. He said some things that the 
shoe manufacturers did not like. I never will forget the im- 
pression I received from some of the older members after 
that talk. They indicated that perhaps Mr. Simonds said 

some good things, but they thought he 

had gone too far and the idea that busi- 
¢ ness was not going to continue as it was 
was perhaps, a bit too radical. When I 
went home from that convention, we 
determined on a policy as a result of Mr. 
Simonds’ talk. We cancelled our negotia- 
tions for a factory of larger capacity. We 
started an active campaign to reduce our 
inventory. We went into our overhead 
and we cut out every expense that we 
could. We took what he said as our 
guide. The result, of course, has been 
very pleasing. 


Prepared for a depression 


“IN March, 1930, we came out with 
an auditor’s report for the second quat- 
ter with no bank loans, a small but 
live inventory. Our receivables were in 
excellent and healthy condition. We 
were in the strongest cash position that 
we had ever been in. As a result of Mr. 
Simonds’ talk, our concern has been 
able, during this depression, to make 4 
(Continued on page 122) 
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Business men who disapprove 
of this sort of thing may be 
partly to blame for it 


INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS PHOTOS. INC. 





Business Can Whip the Racketeer 


By BRUCE SMITH 


* 


MR. SMITH has made 50 studies 


and surveys of American police de- 


T WAS a million dollar hold-up! 

No machine guns; no automa- 

tics; no pineapples; just a cold- 

blooded ultimatum. Neverthe- 

less it was a hold-up and the 
lawyer so reported to his clients, 
the railroads that serve one of the 
great cities of America. 

“Unless we pay them a million 
dollars,” he reported to the railroad 
Officials, “the city councilmen are 
going to sabotage our scheme to build a union station.” 

That was bad news. 

Long before this incident occurred the railroads had 
decided to erect a union station. The decision involved a 
great deal more than the mere erection of an imposing 
building in the heart of the city. It called for extensive 
terminal facilities and the relocation of scattered tracks and 


partments and surveys of all state 
police forces. He has studied po- 
lice systems of foreign countries and 
is a staff member of the National 
Institute of Public Administration. 
He blames business for the “racket” 


yards. It meant the surrender of old 
rights in return for new ones. 

The municipal authorities had 
the power to grant those rights; 
indeed, it was their duty to grant 
them in the circumstances. 

The railroad chiefs, however, had 
quietly taken options on the real 
estate that would be needed for the 
project and, in doing so, had spent 
great sums that would be wasted 
if their scheme was not carried out. 

“A delegation of them came to see me today,” explained 
the lawyer. “They made their business perfectly plain and 
they spoke for the political gang in power. They can deliver 
what we need, but unless we pay them a million dollars 
they will not deliver it. They will deny us the necessary 
franchises and street privileges.” The men who become 
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heads of American railroads are never mollycoddles. Sitting 
in this conference was a man who had risen from rodman to 


* be chairman of the board of one of the great railroad systems 


of America; another, the executive vice president of his road, 
had started out as a freight brakeman. Everyone of them was 
hard-boiled and practical. 

All of them had authority and any one of them had suffi- 
cient imagination to cook up a scheme for paying that mil- 
lion dollars in a way that would cause no repercussions. 
Neither newspapers, stockhold- 
ers nor Interstate Commerce 
Commission accountants would 
be likely to ferret out the de- 
tails of the arrangement if that 
group made up its mind to pay 
the million. 


Cheaper to settle 


“IT WILL be cheaper to settle 
with them,” said one of the 
group. “It won't take quite a 
million. That’s just their ask- 
ing price. We can at least bar- 
gain with them but even if we 
had to pay the million it would 
be cheaper than to abandon the 
enterprise. We have to go 
ahead. They've got a half nel- 
son on us.” 

Everyone nodded agreement. 
Everyone, that is, except the 
lawyer to whom the council- 
men had presented the bill for 
graft. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I 
have been connected with the 
legal department of my rail- 
road for more than 30 years. 
I have been in charge of the 
legal end of the negotiations 
for the union station. I am paid a salary and not fees. If I 
should give up my present connecticn I should be sacrificing 
the biggest part of my income and I’m too old to enjoy the 
prospéct of starting again; but, gentlemen, I will resign before 
I will become a party to this transaction. Some of you feel 
that we owe it to our stockholders to make this arrangement 
on the basis of least possible cost and at first sight 
the payment of the graft seems the least expensive 
way; but I say again I won’t have anything to do with 
it.” 

The railroad lawyer had to say a great deal more before 
he had his way; he had to convince his associates that the 
people of that city were a bigger power collectively than the 
grafters. In the end they agreed with him. 

Thereafter for some months the city council was ignored. 
Instead, the terminal corporation financed and directed a 
campaign to educate the people of the city to the advantages 
to themselves of the union station. The people were shown 
that this was not merely a scheme to increase railroad profits; 
it was a piece of management that promised an appreciably 
lower level of costs for everyone. Consequently when the 
ordinances were finally presented to the council for action 
there was such a solid body of public opinion behind the 
enterprise that the city hall grafters dared not withhold 
approval. 

The union terminal of that city stands today as a monu- 
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ment to the proposition that you business men can lick the 
racketeers whenever you put your minds and hearts to the 
job. The trouble is that too many times when the opportunity 
presents itself for a business man to meet this problem, to 
shoulder his responsibility, he measures the thing in terms 
of immediate profit or loss. 

It is in such situations as this that we can begin to measure 
the responsibility of business men for what we know in gener. 
al, as racketeering. That term, however, will require definition, 

Some of us carelessly classify all who 
are engaged in outlaw businesses ag 
racketeers. The bootlegger, the dope 
peddler, and other illicit traders, are not 
necessarily racketeers; more often than 
not, indeed, almost invariably, they pay 
tribute to racketeers. Perhaps the racket- 
eer who collects from them is a police- 
man or a detective or has a kind of pow- 
er of attorney for a ward leader. So let 
us keep the record straight by excluding 
from our definition those who are 
merely law-breakers. 

The real sphere of racketeering is 
extortion, aided by threats or violence, 
from absolutely legitimate business. Real 
or pretended services are rendered in 
return for cash. Such services may in- 
clude the intangible benefits that accrue 
to the victimized business man through 
the association which he is forced to 
join. He may even console himself that 
he has lessened competition and gained a 
measure of immunity from government 
regulation. Perhaps 50 lines of businessare 
affected, sometimes to their advantage; 
sometimes to their decided disadvantage. 

The rackets began to operate in the 
first instance against small retail trades- 
men who were defenseless against vio- 
lent measures. Tailors, cleaners and 
dyers, laundrymen, public garage owners 
and the like were “organized.” After the police had been 
“fixed” it was a simple matter to bring pressure to bear 
upon such as these. 

The strong-arm methods employed seem to have been 
borrowed directly from the practices of certain newspaper 
circulation departments, and from those of pugnacious labor 
leaders. In fact, some of the earliest Chicago racketeers were 
recruited at the back doors of certain Chicago newspaper 
offices, from the ranks of press circulation gangs, and from 
those other hoodlums who were employed to terrorize non- 
union workers. 


?. &@ A. PHOTO 


A little “protection,” properly placed, 
might have prevented looting this office 


No resistance to racketeers 


THE small tradesmen resisted in some instances until they 
came to understand that either the police would not protect 
them or the prosecutor would not present racketeers for trial, 
or that magistrates and judges would not hold the scales of 
justice even. Sometimes all three of these agencies of justice 
have been controlled by their political masters, the ward 
bosses who are so often the full partners of the racketeers. 

When the small tradesman woke up to the realities of this 
situation there was nothing for him to do but to comply 
with whatever demands the racketeers might make. He was, 
and is, so thoroughly helpless that it is impossible to hold 
him to any degree of responsibility. If he is a clothes cleaner 
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and presser and resists his shop is looted. A customer whose 
suit of clothes has been stolen goes to another cleaner the next 
time—and the recalcitrant cleaner goes out of business or 
surrenders. 

The laundryman who resists discovers that acid has been 
emptied over the bags of soiled clothing he has collected 
from his customers. Stench bombs are thrown into the shop 
of the stubborn confectioner. The unruly garage owner is 
lucky to escape with a fractured skull. 


The racketeers attacked construction 


BUT the racketeers have never been satisfied with small 
game. One of the earliest to suffer among the larger enter- 
prises was the building business. The building trades were 
attacked through the labor unions, whenever these were in 
turn captured by racketeers. The great power of the union 
was thereafter misapplied for the single purpose of enriching 
the racketeers. 

Who has forgotten Sam Parks and the blackjacks and 
brass knuckles of his “entertainment committee’? There 
are prominent building contractors in New York today who 
subscribe to the belief that Parks was wilfully imported from 
Chicago to New York by a building firm that intended to use 
him to harass its competition. The theory was that, at their 
command, Parks would call strikes or walkouts on the jobs of 
their rivals. There were other forms of sabotage. Hoisting 
ropes broke mysteriously and with disastrous consequences. 
Workmen who refused to pay tribute were murdered. Some 
of them were pushed or thrown to their deaths “on the job.” 

When the labor racketeering of Sam Parks became unbear- 
able the building contractors of New York selected one of 
their number, the late Otto M. Eidlitz, to lead their fight 
against conditions generally and Sam Parks in particular. 
Eidlitz, who was intensely practical, hired shoals of private 
detectives. Eventually he gathered sufficient evidence to 
enable a district attorney to send Sam Parks to Sing Sing 
where he died. There you have 
an instance of what happens 
when business men accept their 
responsibility. If it were the 
rigid practice of the building 
contractors to refuse to pay 
graft whenever demanded there 
would be no racketeers with the 
power of Sam Parks. 

Essentially the men respon- 
sible for the racketeers are 
those who submit to the de- 
mands of racketeers. Every dol- 
lar paid to racketeers increases 
their number, their strength 
and the disposition of their 
kind to collect more money. 
Dealing with them is as treason- 
able as trading with an enemy 
in war time. No one ever has 
or ever will solve the racketeer- 
ing problem by paying tribute. 

Here it should be pointed out 
again that the strong allies of 
tacketeers are crooked poli- 
ticians. If the racketeer cannot 
achieve his purpose by threat- 
ening a building contractor 
with violence he can always try 
to tame him in other ways. In 
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all cities building contractors are subject to supervision from 
municipal building inspectors. They can be and are hounded 
in many ways. Yet one of the largest contracting firms in 
New York City has never paid a dollar of “fix” money. 

“If we pay one,” said the head of this firm, “we will have 
to pay all of them. To pay is a sign of weakness. Since they 
know we will not pay any bribes we are not bothered. If the 
building industry as a whole refused to ‘fix’ crooked in- 
spectors, the inspectors would, after a time, cease to be 
crooked or else they would become inspectors of something 
else in a field where the picking was easier. Our method is 
simple. We know the municipal regulations better than the 
inspector and we are scrupulous in obeying them. Conse- 
quently if an inspector says we have violated the law we know 
he is either right or wrong. If he is right, we alter our work 
until it conforms; if he is wrong we tell him to go to hell.” 

A swart faced little gangster walked unannounced some- 
time ago into the private office of a business man. 

“T’m in,” he said, seating himself on the opposite side of 
the business man’s glass-topped desk. 

“T see you are,” said the proprietor with mild sarcasm. 
“But what for? What can I do for you this time?” 

“IT mean I’m your new partner, see?” 

“Hold on,” protested the business man, “I joined that 
association you fellows wished on me. I paid my dues and I 
paid the special assessments when you were lining up the 
competition; but what’s this stuff about being a partner?” 


A partnership for protection 


“JUST that. I’m taking an interest in the business now. You 
are going to need me to keep the boys from tossing pine- 
apples in your lap. You don’t want ‘em writing their names 
on your plate glass windows with machine gun bullets, do 
you? So, I’m coming in as a partner and they won't dare 
bother our business.” 

He got the partnership. This has happened in the automo- 
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The laundry owner who resists the gang may find his plant wrecked 


as this one was in Chicago. The small operator is helpless 
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bile laundry business; in the dry clean- 
ing business and in some others; but in 


_a broader way it has happened to the 


people of the United States. One of the 
fundamental policies of certain political 
machines throughout the nation’s his- 
tory has been to organize “new”’ citizens, 
undigested immigrants. Certain species 
of aliens have been conspicuous by their 
prominence in the more vicious forms of 
gangsterism. They were among the first 
to discover that affiliation with political 
machines carried with it certain bene- 
fits not described in the Constitution. 

Now how is the business man respon- 
sible for that? The business man, that 
is the industrialist, the big manufacturer, 
was the one who shouted loudest for 
immigrants. He wanted man power. 


Effects of immigration 


FOR many years the gates at Ellis 
Island were wide open because business 
men wanted cheap labor. Well, we got 
cheap labor. Now we are discovering 
that the small sums that went into the 
pay envelopes of those unselected im- 
migrants were only a part of the price 
we had to pay. We are paying the rest 
now in the form of tribute to alien 
hoodlums. We let them in when we 
thought we needed them and now we are 
astounded because they are asking for 
a full partnership. 

Some of the business men among my 
acquaintances who condemn the gangs 
think I am raising an irrelevant issue 
when I ask what their attitude on un- 
restricted immigration was ten, 15 or 
30 years ago. Some of the most noto- 
rious gangsters were born in this coun- 
try but a great majority of them are 
immigrants or the sons of immigrants. 

In our large cities the unassimilated 
immigrants give the demagogic poli- 
ticians their great power to override 
the will of what we think of as the 
American people. That is just one of 
the reasons why “the fix” has come to be 
such an important element in politics. 

Because of the high cost of “the fix,” 
many business men have deliberately 
made themselves powerful in politics. 
Now I am talking about the kind of 
man who acquires sufficient political 
power to make and break mayors, police 
commissioners and other officials. Some 
men seek this power as a matter of civic 
duty. This kind fights racketeers to the 
last ditch. Others acquire their political 
power for strictly business purposes. 

Here is a type: 

Mr. A is powerful in the public 
utilities field. Since his enterprises de- 
pend on political support for his fran- 
chises, for adequate rates for power and 
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gas, he long ago discovered that it was 
necessary to understand the political 
situation in his state. Mr. A became a 
heavy contributor to party funds—both 
parties’ funds, in fact—and, in conse- 
quence, he gradually gained a larger 
voice in the naming of candidates. 

Eventually, by reason of the very 
shrewdness that made him a captain of 
industry he became a field marshal in 
the politics of his state. He is now in a 
position where he should get his pro- 
tection more cheaply than those who 
“buy” aldermen and legislatures after 
they are in power. Mr. A buys his in 
advance when it is cheap; but Mr. A 
has discovered that he is tangled in a 
web of racketeering of which he, of 
course, does not approve. But if he in- 
terferes with the racketeers he is inter- 
fering with his own bought allies. 

A key man in the city government 
serves Mr. A’s corporations as counsel; 
another key man at the state capital 
serves Mr. A’s corporations as counsel. 
Those two are his “boys”; he hired 
them and he can fire them; but he will 
never fire them so long as they serve 
the interests of his corporations. These 
key men tel! Mr. A that the political 
forces of the state are too narrowly 
divided for safety. He must not, there- 
fore, interfere with the grafting ward 
Jeaders. If he does interfere the ward 
leaders will throw their strength to the 
other party. 

So, now we find Mr. A, who is cap- 
able of nourishing high ideals of civic 
duty, forced to remain in partnership 
with a monstrous political organization. 
Mr. A does not approve of gang mur- 
ders, machine guns, the tossing of hand 
grenades, or similar outrages, but what 
is he going to do about it? Is he going 
to break with the organization? What 
would then happen to his utilities in- 
terests? On the other hand, what is his 
responsibility for racketeering? 


A peaceful racketeer 


THERE is another type of business 
leader who goes even farther than Mr. A 
(and those like him) in trafficking with 
hoodlums. This type, represented by 
Mr. B, hates waste and inefficiency. Mr. 
B is a coal dealer. He is a born organizer, 
never so happy as when he is leading a 
group engaged in furthering some chari- 
table or civic intention. He is a booster, 
too. He is sincere in his philanthropies 
and, incidentally, he has charm of man- 
ner and genuine culture. Is this the pic- 
ture of a racketeer? Absolutely. Mr. B 
is a racketeer. 

This man naturally applies his pas- 
sion for organization to his own busi- 





ness. He has allied himself with other 
coal distributors and with them has 
captured the market of his city. Large 
consumers find it advantageous to deal 
with Mr. B’s combination. If they do 
not, various unpleasant things happen 
to them. City smoke inspectors call at 
frequent intervals. All over the city 
smoke stacks are belching smoke but 
the inspector insists that the smoke from 
this particular stack is thicker and more 
noxious than that from any other stack. 
Then, when the city assessment roll is 
made up, the recalcitrant consumer finds 
that his property has been valued at an 
outrageous figure. He knows he can beat 
the assessment but he also knows that 
to do so will cost him plenty in counsel 
fees. Through such attacks it is finally 
brought home to the consumer that he 
might avoid trouble by buying his coal 
from one of Mr. B’s combination. No 
rough stuff here. No pineapples. No 
machine guns. But the racket wins! 


Help for the politicians 


IT IS too bad that Mr. B lacks one or 
two degrees of imagination. Probably 
he does not see how his relations with 
city hall politicians who help him play 
his game strengthen them when they 
want to play with rougher playmates, 
the boys who control the bootleg busi- 
ness, the beer running, the prostitution 
and dope selling. 

Is it not perfectly clear that such men 
as Mr. A and Mr. B have the power to 
deal a death blow to the rackets? They 
could do it overnight. All they have to 
do is to order their mayor to order their 
police to go to work! 

Out in Chicago the business men have 
accepted the challenge of the racketeers. 
Through the Employers Association and 
the Association of Commerce they have 
determined to behave as if the power 
they undoubtedly have, carried with it 
a legal as well as a moral responsibility. 

Col. Robert Isham Randolph, presi- 
dent of the Association of Commerce in 
Chicago, a consulting engineer, has just 
about dropped every other activity to 
focus his energy on this problem. There 
are separate offices, a staff of investi- 
gators. There is a secret six who pro- 
vide funds generously and whatever else 
is needed. Those six may be secret, mys- 
terious, unidentified; but these terms 
cannot be applied to the body of public 
opinion behind them. This is the most 
hopeful sign on the American horizon 
just now. The real business leaders have 
concluded that it is time to interfere 
with the racketeers. In such a contest, 
ably led, honestly supported, the racket- 
eers are bound to lose. 
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No Money in Selling Too Much 


] E HAVE 100 per 
cent distribution 
in Chicago, 95 
per cent in Cleve- 
land, but only 
85 per cent in Pittsburgh.” This 
is the sort of gibberish one used 
to hear from national advertisers 
in such lines of consumer goods 
as drugs or groceries. 

It has been less often heard in 
late years, partly because it has 
been more difficult to keep it true, 
but more particularly because 
much of its significance is gone. 

In the Census of Distribution 
conducted by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
Department of Commerce a few 
years ago some facts were brought 
out which bid fair to be confirmed 
by the more widespread similar 
census of this year and which may 
contain the basic reason for this 
change in attitude. 

The distribution of consumer 
goods always has had as its cen- 
tral specification the necessity for 
meeting the convenience of the 
consumer. He used to walk about 
and in a large measure his con- 
venience depended on this. He or 
she would not go far to a store 
except in a public conveyance. 
Hence there were two kinds of 
stores—the neighborhood shop to 
which the consumer walked and 
the downtown store to which he 
rode. 


Variations in consumers 


BUT a new set of consumer con- 
ditions has developed. Millions of 
incomes have risen above the bare 
subsistence line and the consum- 
er’s taste and choice have shown 
unmistakable signs of self-asser- 
tion. Figuratively speaking, 
wheels have been substituted for 
legs as a means for taking con- 
sumers to market. Style influences 
have been strengthened, and the 
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means for spreading knowledge of 
them have been perfected. 

At the same time, this more im- 
portant fact has developed—mil- 
lions of people now have a spend- 
able surplus and definite ideas 
about how and when and where 
they want to spend it. A store is 
no longer merely a place where 
merchandise is kept; to succeed it 
must be a place which has in stock 
those goods which an awakened 
consuming public will buy. The 
public can, and does, concentrate 
its buying in those places able and 
willing to offer it a choice in its 
purchases and a maximum of sat- 
isfaction for its money. This satis- 
faction, moreover, is quite as 
dependent on extrinsic properties 
such as style, beauty and wide ac- 
ceptance, as on intrinsic qualities 
capable of analysis. In other 
words, satisfaction is psychologi- 
cal as well as physical. 


Profitable accounts 


AS A result, such terms as “star 
accounts,” “our 100 leading cus- 
tomers,” “our carload customers” 
or kindred terms, have crept into 
the sales manager’s vocabulary to 
indicate those retail outlets which 
already have won public favor or 
are making determined efforts to 
get it. One manufacturer with 
: : more than 20,000 accounts on his 
places that offer choice and service books has been surprised to find 
2 that 80 per cent of his business is 
with less than one-tenth of the to- 
ONE HUNDRED per cent distribu- —_—‘ tal number; another finds that a 
few customers give him all his 
profitable business while most of 
gers. Lately many who succeeded in at- _ the names on his books represent 
no profit, or an actual loss. 

It is only natural, therefore, 
The number of outlets is less important that the policy to be adopted in 
than the kind. Which type is best for  ‘ealing with chain stores, depart- 

, ment stores, mail-order houses 
your business? and similar large-scale buyers 
should have been a matter of par- 
ticular study and handling in an 
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The public concentrates its buying in 


tion was once the goal of all sales mana- 


taining it have found their success costly. 





The next step is to select the 
efficient independents 


increasing number of cases. Recently 
the problem has passed into a new 
phase. It seems possible that lessons 
learned from dealing with these large 
customers representing new forms of 
distribution can be applied in that 
great field represented by the better 
type of independent stores. If the very 
small independent store is lagging be- 
hind, and if it represents a declining sec- 
tion of the possible business, probably 
a system of distribution set up with that 
type of store as its core should be modi- 
fied. 

If the small store business is doomed 
to be more and more incidental, it 
seems fundamentally sound to reorgan- 
ize distribution on a basis which will 
not treat these small outlets as if they 
still were the central features of the dis- 
tributing operation. 

Granting a necessary recognition of 
the large buyers among the “irregular” 
outlets as a necessary modification of 
the sales plan, the next step is to select 
the independents which the public is 
choosing as its favored places of pur- 
chase and to help them do an efficient job. 


Selling must be studied 


THIS is the important change in policy 
which is involved in “selective selling.” 
It is not a thing to be undertaken light- 
ly. Probably there are manufacturers to 
whom the incompetent retailers still con- 
tinue to represent a substantial aid in 
maintaining widespread accessibility for 
their goods. But many others still are 
carrying these inadequate outlets from 
motives which do more credit to their 
respect for custom, than to their ability 
to recognize facts and adapt their actions 
to changes in conditions. 
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The manufacturer of an advertised 
line which has public approval and 
which is properly priced can offer that 
which invariably will interest an alert 
merchant—a chance to increase the 
merchant’s profits. With such an offer- 
ing in his hands the advertising man- 
ufacturer is in a position to choose 
which retail outlets he will help in the 
fight for survival. 

Much has been written lately about 
the advantage to these alert retailers 
of concentrating their stock invest- 
ment upon lines most likely to be 
sold. Here again the manufacturer of 
an advertised line has a powerful in- 
centive with which to approach chosen 
outlets. 


Distribution for profit 


A FEW manufacturers have grasped 
the significance of this paralleling of 
their interests with those of the alert 
independent merchants. As soon as the 
old shibboleth of “100 per cent distribu- 
tion” ean be forgotten and a common- 
sense desire to operate at a profit sub- 
stituted for it, the advantages of selec- 
tive distribution in many instances be- 
come strangely clear. 

Like any new policy “selective distri- 
bution” calls for caution. It is a policy 
and not a panacea. In adopting it all 
that can be learned from regular sales 
operations, from manufacturers’ branch- 
es, from every source from which facts 
can be drawn will be useful. The essen- 
tial thing is for the manufacturer to 
find that small but important minority 
of outlets which is winning the favor 
of the consuming public and to 
identify his interests with theirs, 
making it mutually profitable to 
work together in the distribution 
of the manufacturers’ product. 

Unfortunately, concrete  in- 
stances of successful application of 
this new conception of the dis- 
tribution problem are not easy to 
cite. There have been many cases 
of great success, but usually a 
manufacturer who has achieved 
success in this fashion does not 
care to say much about it. The 
reasons for this reticence are few 
but good. A frank statement of 
the case is likely to make trouble 
with his remaining wholesaler 
connections or with those small 
retailers who, for various special 
reasons, may still be on his cus- 
tomer list, and with whom he may 
want to continue relations. Again, 
if he has found a means of greatly 
reducing distributing costs, while 
increasing distributing efficiency, 


it may be to his advantage to let his 
competitors keep on doing business jn 
the old, more costly way as long as pos. 
sible. 

Without quoting concrete experiences, 
therefore, the main steps in the process 
of adopting a plan of selective distriby- 
tion may be listed roughly as follows: 

1. Making a list of selected retail out. 
lets representing a maximum share of 
the total business and a minimum num- 
ber of concerns. 

2. Developing a staff of salesmen spe. 
cially fitted to deal with these star cus- 
tomers. 

3. Making with these dealers such 
contractual or other arrangements ag 
will insure maximum attention to the 
line and the best service from the manu- 
facturer. 

4. In the contract and its subsequent 
operations exclusive territory, re- 
stricted representation, stock planning 
and control service, agency franchise, 
discounts, commissions, terms, and even 
financial aid may be included. In any 
case the basis for the transaction is the 
possibility of mutual profit. 

5. Care should be taken to let the 
small outlets and their incidental trade 
fit into the new picture without hostil- 
ity, without terrorizing, but with a cer- 
tainty of their diminution in relative 
importance—whether they eventually 
disappear or not. 

6. In all these arrangements due re- 
gard must be had, of course, for the re- 
strictions on inequality of treatment 
imposed by law and decent ethics. 

The problem before the national ad- 

(Continued on page 72) 





Advertised merchandise often serves 
the public as a standard of value 
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“If we don’t bite off more than we can chew, we may have a good bit to chew on” 


Socialism—American Style 
By BERNARD MULLANEY 


Vice President, the Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, Chicago 


CARTOONS BY LOUIS FANCHER 


* 


ITIS safe to say that most of us would vote against 


Socialism at the polls if we had the chance. But as Mr. 
Mullaney points out, we are unwittingly encouraging 
Socialism through our lack of information—and our 
indifference. America is gradually but surely adopt- 
ing all the things, he says, for which Socialism stands 


N ORGANIZED effort to remodel America fosters 
most of the municipal, state or federal proposals 
that drive us to the discussion of government in 
business. When any state establishes a public 
insurance fund, and many such 

funds have been established in the last few 
years, nobody becomes greatly excited about it 
except the insurance companies whose business 
will be hit. 

Men in other businesses may be entirely too 
busy to notice the development or may see in 
the law the opportunity for political jobs for 
friends. 

In itself the establishment of one public in- 
Surance fund may be unimportant. But, with 
the creation of one kind of insurance fund in 
this state and another kind in another; with the 
Government going into the barge line business 
here and into the fertilizer business somewhere 
else we have the various steps of what may be 





Public utilities have felt the ef- 
fects of gradual socialization 


termed the gradual socialization of industry; a creeping 
paralysis of socialism that has been making considerable 
progress in this country recently. 

This gradual socialization of industry has been going on 
virtually unnoticed by those business interests that should 
be most concerned but it has not been unncticed by various 
apparently distinct and separate organizations all of which, 
in fact, have interlocking managements and have their roots 
in the Socialist party and work continually to further its 
policies. 

It is well understcod and generally accepted, of course, 
that if the question of Socialism, with a capital “S,” came 
to a vote it would be overwhelmingly defeated. 

But we are not facing a straight vote on Socialism. A new 
socialistic technique has 
been developed and the 
mine-run citizen who is 
not “afraid of socialism’ 
is easily led to entertain 
proposals for various 
moves in government own- 
ership, each step seeming 
in itself unimportant but 
all contributing to a well 
defined plan. 

Maybe if business men 
fully understood this or- 
ganized effort and the pur- 
pose behind it they would 
not encourage the Govern- 
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ment in doing the hundred and one 
things that never ought to concern the 
- Government at all. 
Let us take as an example of gradual 
socialization, the field of insurance. 


Various insurance funds 


POSSIBLY only those directly concerned 
understand that in the United States 
there are ten different kinds of state 
insurance funds; that one-third of the 
states provide state funds to carry work- 
men’s compensation insurance and that 
' seven states—Nevada, North Dakota, 
i Oregon, Washington, West Vir- 
boa and Wyoming—have what are 
mown as monopolistic or exclusive state 
} workmen's compensation funds. Since 
48905, eighty-two state fund insurance 
laws of various kinds have been adopted, 
exclusive of the Illinois State Institu- 
tions, Teachers Pension Retirement 
Fund or the Wisconsin dog-bite insur- 
ance fund. These are not my facts but 
those of David McCahan of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, a widely known 
authority on insurance. 

Insurance men know the evils of 
state-controlled compensation-insurance 
funds. They know the danger of having 
the board or commission that manages 
a monopoly of the insurance also ad- 
judicate the claims. They know that the special Massachu- 
setts Commission appointed in 1926 to investigate the opera- 
tion of the workmen’s compensation law came to the follow- 
ing conclusion: 





However, there is one reason which we believe to be sufficient 
in itself to prove the undesirability of giving up our present 
system (private competition) in favor of the so-called Ohio plan 
(monopolistic state fund). The board or commission which man- 
ages a monopoly of the insurance and at the same time hears and 
adjudicates claims, tends to be less liberal in its settlements, more 
technical in denying compensation, more narrow in its determina- 
tion of injury and, on the whole, less favorable and sympathetic 
to the employee. 


But whether the inclination was toward being less liberal 
or more liberal the trouble would be there just the same. 

The interference of politics in bringing about frequent 
changes in the officers, even among the subordinates, and 
the great danger of the backwardness of such funds in pro- 
moting accident prevention efforts are not unimportant. In- 
surance men know all the dangers of prejudice and discrim- 
ination that come about in politically controlled bodies— 
danger not necessarily of crookedness, but of inefficiency. 
They know also the unfairness of such competition since 
monopolistic insurance funds are in large percentage exempt 
from taxation and in many instances the expenses of the 
fund are paid. In Ohio, for example, the state pays all ex- 
penses except those for the newly created safety division. 
All but two of the compensation funds are indirectly sub- 
sidized by freedom from taxation. 

But all these things which the insurance men know and 
to which men in other lines of business probably pay little 
attention do not obliterate the fact that, in the last year for 
which statistics are available, the premiums of monopolistic 
and competitive state funds totalled more than 40 million 





Organized effort sponsors most schemes 


for putting the government in business 
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dollars—less than one-fourth 
of the amount of premiums 
received by private compan. 
ies, but nevertheless more 
than 40 million dollars made 
unavailable for private busi. 
ness. 

The ivity in the insur. 
me ance fi is one evidence of 

* theprogress made by those 
who favor. gradual socialize. 
tion. The utilities and other 
businesses concerned more 
directly with public interests 
also have felt this gradual 
socialization. These things are 
going on in the provinces but 
they are no greater source of 
satisfaction to those who 
stand for a more extensive 
socialization of industry than 
are the advances made by the 
Federal Government _ into 
fields that should be reserved 
for private effort. 

An example is the “labora- 
tory experiment” in operating 
boats and barges on the Mis- 
sissippi and Warrior rivers. 
This effort is directed by the 
Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion. As the Government 
voted 12 million dollars for 
the effort, the corporation has not needed to try to make 
somebody believe that the stock is worth purchasing. It 
has paid virtually no taxes and in its six years of existence the 
corporation has shown an operating loss after depreciation 
of more than $150,000. 

I am not concerned with the bookkeeping of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation but rather with the manner in which 
those who would go further into the socialization of industry 
view this government venture. 


Inland waterways—two views 


IN THE June 18, 1930, issue of The Nation, appeared an 
article by Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, executive and chairman 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation. In this article General 
Ashburn described the favorable aspects of this government 
transportation company. After giving his conception of the 
corporation’s finances he adds that he believes the Govern- 
ment can successfully carry on a business if the business is 
rightly organized. 

In August the editor of The Nation published in his own 
magazine under his own name an article in which he fe 
ferred favorably to General Ashburn’s article saying: 

“In cases where government operation seems necessary I 
commend the story of the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
an agency of the War Department for developing inland 
waterways, etc.” 

This citation of the story of General Ashburn is pre 
ceded by this: 

“As immediate steps in this country I would recommend 
government ownership and operation of railroads, pipe 
lines and coal mines.’ 

If, by way of digression, the merits or demerits of the 
inland waterways venture could be considered, my conclu: 
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sion would be that its operation and its purposes are, to say 
the least, confusing. In his annual report for the fiscal 
year, 1929, General Ashburn, under a subheading, “Getting 
the Government out of Business,” says: 

“We have encouraged and assisted every form of water 
transportation even in direct opposition to our own opera- 
tions. . . . We may lose more and more freight as private 
competition increases, but if the time should come that the 
Government barges ride high and dry on the rivers with 
empty holds and their crews look at privately owned tows 
pushing through the stream laden until their decks are 
awash, then the Government’s final success in business will 
be written when it is driven out of business. We can sell our 
towboats and barges for a song and rest on our laurels be- 
cause we will have rehabilitated water transportation.” 

That is General Ashburn’s picture of the situation after 
private competition has been skilful enough to drive out of 
business a corporation that gets its money from the Federal 
Treasury and is virtually free from taxation. 

This up-to-date aspect of the effort to remodel America is 
no invention of mine. It emerges even more vividly from 
well documented disclosures incident to the Federal Trade 
Commission hearing at Washington. These disclosures have 
been assembled and published as “The Radical Campaign 
Against American Industry.” 

In this compilation you will find the new technique of 
Socialism—gradual socialization revealed by those actively 
interested. It is the old stuff or rather the new stuff—a barge 
line here, a power plant yonder, or state insurance some- 
where else. 

Possibly the best introduction to what is being done by 
those who are actively interested may be found in the 
“If we don’t bite off more than we can chew” article, signed 
by H. S. Raushenbush and published in 1927 in The New 
Leader of New York City, which describes itself as the 
official Socialistic newspaper. Mr. Raushenbush was secretary 
of the Committee on Coal and Giant Power of the League 
for Industrial Democracy and an influential member of this 
league, which was organized in 1905 as the Intercollegiate 
Socialist Society. Norman Thomas, who was nomi- 
nated for president by the Socialist Party in 1928, was 
executive officer of the League. 


Socialists plan fourth attempt 


SO IT is not difficult to understand the aims of the 
organization with which Mr. Raushenbush was con- 
nected when he wrote his article for The New Leader. 
Mr. Raushenbush said the Socialists had made three 
attempts at control. He mentioned first municipal 
plants, but he said, “Outside the large cities they can 
no longer compete in rates and efficiency with new 
plants being established by companies.” Regulation 
by state commissions, he said, had gotten out of hand. 
The Federal Water Power Act of 1920 he regarded as 
a step forward. Then he added: 

“A fourth attempt which I look upon as much 
more hopeful is the one which seeks to set up through 
government ownership at Muscle Shoals, at Boulder 
Dam and on the St. Lawrence, yardsticks by which 
the efficiency of private ownership under regulation 
may be measured. We cannot hope to take over the 
whole eight-billion-dollar industry successfully even 
if it were generally thought advisable to do so. But a 
Scattered series of great generating plants selling their 
power within 300-mile radiuses might be expected to 
Nave a considerable influence on the extension of pub- 
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lic ownership to the transmission lines and the whole in- 
dustry. If we don’t bite off more than we can chew we may 
have a good deal to chew on in the coming years.” 


Socialism in small doses 


IT WOULD seem that the “If we don’t bite off more than we 
can chew” expression is one way of referring to gradual so- 
cialization. Certainly Mr. Raushenbush could not be classed 
as a man who is merely lethargic when it comes to approv- 
ing socialistic advances, for in the concluding paragraph of 
his second article he said, “Our long-time aim is the abolition 
of the profit system for private use.” 

The impression might be gained that several organizations 
including the League for Industrial Democracy have sprung 
up independently in response to the urge of various groups 
of citizens. But, be that as it may, it should be understood 
that all these organizations are highly harmonious in purpose 
and that none of them is a stranger to the Socialist Party, 
which, in its 1928 convention stood for the nationalization 
of natural resources, a giant power system, national owner- 
ship of railroads, nationalization of the banking and currency 
system “beginning with the extension of the service of the pos- 
tal savings banks to cover every department of the banking 
business.” It is shown also that men prominent in one organ- 
ization are prominent in others—an interlocking of interests. 

Another organization that attracts attention to itself is the 
Public Ownership League. Carl D. Thompson, it appears, 
has been the guiding spirit of the Public Ownership League. 
In this organization we have the same old nationalization 
story. Mr. Thompson has a record of close connection with 
the Socialist Party. He was on the Party’s National Com- 
mittee in 1905, and was placed in nomination for president 
at the 1908 Socialist convention by Victor Berger. 

The report of the Public Ownership League for 1927-1928 
dwells on the extent of the League’s work for public owner- 
ship, as appears from the following quotation: 

“For ten years the Public Ownership League of America 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Insurance men know the dangers of dis- 
crimination in state-controlled bodies 



































Here are their faces 
MEDALIST EMPTIED WELL 
For discoveries in mining of low Emptying wastebaskets for the New 
grade copper ores, F. W. Maclen- York Life proved a good starting 
nan, manager of Miami Copper, is point for T. A. Buckner. That was 
awarded the W. L. Saunders gold over fifty years ago. Today he is 
medal for distinguished achievement president succeeding D. P. Kingsley 
He 
truc 
glin 
MEATS 
For the first time since Armour and 
Company was founded in 1863, an 
Armour is not a high official. T. 
George Lee, once a stenographer, is 
new head, succeeding Edson White 
CONTINUES FREE 
Another big packing house elects a The Wheat Pool farmers of Can- 
president. In this firm the family ada have a bit of grain accumu- 
name is still represented in manage- lated, too. John I. McFarland, new 
ment. Gustavus F. Swift, son of the Pool manager, is contributing his 
founder, heads Swift and Co. services gratis in trying to sell it 
DOUGLAS MEDAL 
Another man who wins a gold medal 
for discoveries in copper is W. H. 
Peirce, of Baltimore, head of Amer- 
ican Smelting and Refining Com- , 
pany. He has improved smelting 
RISES ELECTED : 
Long ago Thomas L. Smith drove a The 18,000 members of the Amert his 
delivery wagon for Fleischmann can Chemical Society chose Pro E 
Yeast Company. Today he is vice fessor Moses Gomberg, of the Uni- afte 
president of Standard Brands, of versity of Michigan, as their new : 
which his former company is a part president for the coming year of i 
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He would like to know Ger- 
trude’s impressions after a 
glimpse of southern Italy 
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Earning a Salary in Six Figures 


By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


C.B. FALLS AND W. J. DUNCAN 


WHAT does the high-salaried executive do to earn 
his pay? Take the railroad president, for instance. Is 
he a financier, a technical expert? What does he do 
all day long? We asked Mr. Hungerford, a man with 
a wide knowledge of railroading. He takes us back of 
the scenes and allows us to draw our own conclusions 





T HAS been said that the thing clos- 
est to the heart of John J. Prindle is 
the Tremont & South Western Rail- 
road. This is not quite true. For 
instance, there is Mrs. John J. and 
his daughter, Gertrude. 
But the South Western comes right 
after these two. John J. loves every mile 
of its long, slim body. 





He has been with the road—‘one of 
our employees” is the way he likes to put 
it—43 years. He began as a telegraph 
operator in a country station. Four years 
of that, then an assistant dispatcher, 
chief dispatcher, trainmaster, assistant 
superintendent. 

On Gertrude’s fourth birthday young 
John J. was superintendent of one of the 


smaller divisions of the T. & S. W. Then 

a real division on the busy main line up 

through the mountains. A crucial win- 

ter or two with traffic at flood heights 

and the weather on its worst behavior 

and John J. rode out the storm to be- 

come general superintendent. After that 

he was an assistant general manager, 

then general manager. From there to 

operating vice president. 
John J. grown and South Western 

grown, too. The one a six-footer of 190 

pounds or more and the other a rail- 

road with more than 8,000 miles of line. 

They made a good working combina- S 

tion. So good that John J. stepped, five 

years ago, into “the old man’s chair.” 
This is John J. Prindle’s record as you 
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would find it in “Who’s Who.” Also, 
though “Who’s Who” does not refer to 
- jt, John J. is something of a duffer at 
golf but at poker he is away above the 
average. 

But work is his best game. John J. 
loves work for its own sake and for the 
sake of the road. 

Take him on any average working 
day. Up at 6:30; tub at 6:40; breakfast, 
alone, at 7:10, rarely earlier or later. 
At 7:30 his car stands outside his house 
and he is at his office at eight or before 
while the scrub-women still are in the 
huge untenanted place. The clerical 
force of Tremont & South Western does 
not come on duty until nine. John J. 
counts this first 60 minutes of the day 
as his paradise hour—free from inter- 
ruption by phone or callers. 


And so the day begins 


RASKINS, his secretary, arrives soon 
after John J. Young Raskins is not by 
nature a joyous early riser. He 
abominates it. But it is part of his 

job and habit has made it the least 

bit easier to jump out of a comfort- 

able bed at the insistent ringing of 

a clock. . . . Yet sometimes it is 
8:30 before the big boss rings for 
him. ... 

This morning it is different. The 
buzzer is demanding him at just 
five after eight. He walks into the 
boss’s sanctum, a small mountain 
of letters and papers in his arms, 
the first of an incoming tide that is 
to keep strong in volume until late 
at night. 

“Busy day, Jim,” says John J. 
“We've got to catch Seven up to 
Cransford for that Business Men’s 
dinner tonight. . . . Busy day. ... 
They all are. .. . Come on with it.” 

A letter atop the pile catches 
John J.’s eye. Gertrude’s. John J. 
reaches for it, then puts it aside. It 
is a busy day but he would like to 
know Gertrude’s impressions of her 
first glimpses of southern Italy. 

Raskins is pushing two or three 
telegrams under his nose. 

“Dillebour’s wired that the motor 
bus situation is getting pretty acute 
down there. Says we’ve got to move 
mighty quickly. Otherwise, the L. & 

G. N. crowd—” 

John J. grunts. 

“Don’t see why he has to bother me. 
He has all the authority he needs. Tell 
him again to use his judgment—if he 
has any.” 

Raskins makes a mark or two on 
Dillebour’s telegram, turns to the next. 

“Bad time at Cosmopolis last night. 
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The Number Three In-House was 
gutted out after midnight. Pretty 
near a total loss. If it had hap- 
pened in the daytime, we’d have 
had to pay for a lot of freight.” 

John J. grunts again. 

“IT told Skelly a dozen times 
he’d get in trouble letting that 
freight-house yard get clogged the 
way he does. Next!” 

“This one’s much worse. Two 
preferences in a rear-end on the 
Seven Mile Grade—Post 361. A 
Santa Fe and 18 cars off the bank. 
And—” 

“Any one hurt?” interrupts the 
president. 

“Two dead. . . . Three others 
pretty badly smashed up. Old 
Tom Mahaffy, the engineman of 
the second train, was killed—in- 
stantly and...” 

But John J. Prindle hears no 
more. Tom Mahaffy. Back in the 
old days, Tom and he had rail- 
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There had been a time when 
he mixed train orders a bit 


roaded together, had been, after a fash- 
ion, pals. He reopens his sharp gray 
eyes. 

“Send a wire to his wife, if he has 
one. And my personal check for a hun- 
dred. What caused the wreck?” 

“Investigation’s on. Mixed up train 
orders.” 

Mixed up train orders! Again the old 





eyes closed. There had been a 
time when he—John Prindle— 
pounding an old Morse key had 
mixed up train orders a bit. 
Twenty minutes of eternity. And 
then salvation through a miracle 
that had kept two heavily laden 
passenger trains from crashing 
into one another. But those 20 
minutes never to be forgotten. 

His fingers go toward 
Gertrude’s letter. Then he 
catches the disapproving 
eye of his secretary and 
drops it again. ... A pile 
of mail four inches thick is 
demanding his personal 
attention. Raskins can tell 
you the ordinary classifi- 
cations of the boss’s daily 
mail—begging letters ask- 
ing for money or for 
special favors, letters re 
questing him to accept 
membership on this board 
or that committee, invitations to speak 
at this dinner or that lunch, to give his 
thoughts over the radio; suggestions for 
the operations of his road. Sometimes 4 
hundred letters in this first batch— 
rarely less than 50—and each of them 
demanding an answer. This broad sheaf 
of business stationery is only the cull- 
ings of a larger grist in the outer office. 
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There is nothing about a railroad that John J. doesn’t know, 
nothing too small to escape him as he rides the line in his private car 


John J. has no more than the ordinary 
passion of a self-trained executive for 
detail. He tells, with fine gusto, of a cer- 
tain president of a sizable eastern rail- 
road, who used to write out, in his own 
hand, many of its trip passes, who, per- 
sonally, stamped his “O. K.” on every 
one of its annual thousands of vouchers 
and who passed on every pay raise of 
more than five dollars a month. 

“Bill was certainly a stickler for de- 
tail,” John J. says of him. “I really 
think the real reason he wouldn’t take 
over the Great Midland that time is be- 
cause it was too big a property for him 
to write out all the passes and stamp all 
the vouchers.” 


Kate Burns will get a reply 


YET John J. is something of a detail 
man himself. One of his old-fashioned, 
whimsical ideas is that he will acknowl- 
edge with a personal note each of the 
thousand or more Christmas cards that 
descend on him each year. 

And letters from stockholders. There 
are more than a million shares outstand- 
ing of Tremont & South Western, and, 
of this, Miss Kate Burns, the principal 
of the public school at Foggs Corners, 
Owns just ten. Let Miss Burns ride up 
the main line just once, strike a train 
Teasonably empty and write to the pres- 





ident of her railroad about it and see 
what happens. Miss Burns, alarmed at 
her own audacity, really expects only a 
formal note of acknowledgment from 
the president’s office of the T. & S. W., 
if, indeed, that much. Yet presently 
there comes to her a three-page letter 
from John J. Prindle himself. . . . He 
likes to hear from one of his fellow own- 
ers of the road. If he can help them 
solve their problems. ... As a matter 
of fact, despite an increasing competi- 
tion from automobiles, the road’s pas- 
senger revenues are increasing. As a 
matter of fact, last year was one of the 
best three in the road’s history in the 
passenger end of the business, and ab- 
solutely the best in the freight. Some 
illuminating figures are enclosed. Mr. 
Prindle hopes that if Miss Burns is again 
perplexed, she will not hesitate to write 
him. . . . Partners in the business. . . . 
But the Wall Street broker, who writes 
to inquire when T. & S. W. is going to 
show some appreciation of its vastly 
increased earnings by sweetening up its 
dividend, gets no three-page reply. 
Despite a mention of the ownership of 
five hundred shares of the common he 
only receives a curt single paragraph. 
“You know as much as I know about 
the future actions of our Board and the 
course of the stock,” writes John J., 
adding, “and I know nothing.” 


In this case, a silent partnership. 

Nine-ten. 

The first batch of the morning’s mail 
finished and Raskins redictating the 
burden of it to one of his satellites in the 
other office, John J. sits alone. Ger- 
trude’s letter. He opens it and sets his 
big glasses astride his nose. 


Putting on extra trains 


HE GETS no further. Some one is 
standing at his elbow. Skelly, his operat- 
ing vice president, who is never cere- 
monious about coming into the office. 

“Well, Tom, what were you trying to 
do up on the mountains last night?” 

Nothing sharp, nothing unreasoning 
in the question, but Skelly goes on the 
defensive. His information is still faulty 
but he tells all he knows to the president. 
Then quickly turns to another matter. 
Hardwick (the traffic vice president) 
wants to put two more passenger trains 
on the summer time-card. 

“Too many of those frills already on 
the schedules,” sputters Skelly. 

“Nonsense, Tom. What you really 
don’t like is that those trains are Hard- 
wick’s ideas—not yours.” 

That’s a sizable part of John J.’s job 
—keeping peace in his official family. 
For the most part, his boys get along to- 

(Continued on page 60) 

















Fashion Knows Where She 


IF YOU'RE in doubt about reading this article, begin 
with the section on whiskers and the safety razor. You 
will gain information that no business man whose success 
depends on public taste—and whose does not?—can do 
without. If you still regard Fashion as a fickle jade whose 
moods and preferences result from whims, you will need 
to read it all. Careful merchants not only have learned to 
forecast coming fashions, they have devised a mathe- 
matical formula to help them in making these predictions 
































Bearded cavaliers would not get far with today’s 
débutante, but grandmother thought beards becoming 
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By Paul 1. Nystrom 


Professor of Marketing, Columbia University 
DECORATIONS BY DON MILLAR 


O MATTER whether business conditions 
are good or bad, there is always demand 
for some goods for consumer use, while 
others of equal quality, workmanship and 
price, serving precisely the same purpose, 
and given about the same sales promotion, sell not at 
all. This variance is often due to differences in design, 
in color or other appeals to taste. A satisfactory appear- 

ance and a fair approximation to current standards 

of taste is, clearly, one of the essential qualities of con- 
sumer goods. It is often the most essential quality, 

But whether or not it comes first, without it, excellence 

of construction, effectiveness, and price, important as 

these may be, will not induce people to become cus- 
tomers. 

The design, color or finish that makes such a differ- 
ence to consumers may be termed style. Consumers are 
not interested in all styles. They are, indeed, never 
interested at any time, so far as any particular line 
of goods is concerned, in more than a few styles. It is 
these particular styles that are so necessary a part of 
the goods that consumers buy. Style in this sense is as 
essential to goods as durability, convenience of use, or 
reasonableness in price. Whatever the reason, great 
numbers of people do like the same things. That simple 
fact is the basis of successful mass production and 
mass distribution. If everybody wanted something 
different, large factories, mass production, large-scale 
advertising, and modern systems of wholesaling and 
retailing would not be possible. 

A second fact to be noted is that consumer taste is 
constantly changing. No matter how widely used any 
product may be, if its design is unchanged over a long 
enough period, it will grow tiresome. It will develop 
sales resistance and finally lose its market. This change 
in mass taste is sometimes slow, sometimes rapid. 





When consumer wants change 


IT IS important to keep in mind, first, that consumer 
taste at any time tends to group itself about a relatively 
few styles, and, secondly, that this mass consumer taste 
is constantly changing. 

Illustrations of these truths are everywhere available. 
A few will be given here. 

The first example is drawn from the millinery indus- 
try, but could as well be drawn from the shoe business, 
the jewelry industry, the food industries or the automo- 
bile industry. Every industry serving the ultimate con- 
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sumer seems subject to both of these facts. 
Shortly after the World War, a mil- 
linery buyer who, in previous seasons, 
had had success in handling a line of 
women’s black silk sailor hats, bought 
two dozen of a well known brand in ex- 
cellent quality and workmanship. They 
were placed on sale at what the preced- 
ing season had shown to be a good sell- 
ing price. At the end of six weeks, stock 
was taken in the department and it was 
discovered that 23 of these hats were 
still on hand. Special display and ad- 
vertising were then used to push these 
hats but to no avail. Next they were 
marked down to half and less of their 
first selling price, but still none were 
sold. Under pressure the salespeople sold 
two of them to unwilling customers but 
within a few days both came back. 


A staple passed out 


HERE were 23 women’s hats of excel- 
lent material, well made, fresh from a 









Consider the changes in 
men’s collars in 20 years. Be- 
fore 1910, most business men 
wore a straight or stand-up 
starched collar either opened 
or closed at the throat. About 
1910, men’s tastes began to 
change. Gradually a turned- 
down collar, still starched and 
stiff came into use. In the lat- 
ter part of the war period the 
demand again shifted—this 
time from the stiff, starched 
turned-down collar to a soft 
unstarched collar. Shortly 
after 1920, men turned from 
a collar detached shirt to a 
shirt with collar attached. 
This new demand spread 
rapidly and nearly wrecked 
the manufacturers of separate 
collars. The demand for sep- 
arate collars today is less than 
half of what it was before 1921. 

Other changes in mass taste 





























manufacturer whose advertising ap- 
peared regularly in national magazines, 
clean, of good color, but, clearly, not 
wanted by that store’s clientele. This 
little tragedy of business ended when the hats were given to 
a representative of the Salvation Army. What the Salvation 
Army did with those hats I do not know. 

For years women’s black silk sailor hats had been almost a 
millinery staple. Sales varied somewhat from season to sea- 
son, but still there was always some call for them. In the 
preceding season this particular store had sold more than a 
hundred. 

What had happened? Simply this, the demand for this 
particular style had passed out. Other styles, such as the 
cloche or bell-shaped hat, had taken its place. Material and 
workmanship were not in question. The manufacturer's label 
had not lost its power, because the public was buying the 
brand in other styles. 

Men’s goods are subject to specific demands and changes 
in taste just as women’s are. The changes may be, and un- 
doubtedly are, at present slower and slighter from season 
to season than they are in women’s lines, but a comparison of 
the male dress of 1930 with that of 1910 or 1900, to go no 
further back, will show that men’s tastes in clothes do change. 


Men’s tastes in clothing are constantly 
changing just as women’s are 


of men have affected such 
goods as talcum powders, toi- 
let waters, hair preparations 
and shaving soap. In a few 
years mass demand among men for shaving soap has passed 
progressively from the old-fashioned soap cake to shaving 
sticks, then to shaving creams and soap powders. At present 
a considerable group of men use an emollient that requires 
no water instead of the regular shaving soap. 

Even shaving shows a curious history of changes of mass 
taste among men. Today the great majority of men are 
smooth shaven. We are now apparently in the middle of a 
period in which mass taste favors the smooth shaven face. 


The cycle of razors 


IT WOULD be easy to make the mistake of assuming that 
taste in this respect is permanent. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. In 150 years we have had three distinct 
periods in which men generally were smooth shaven. We 
have had two distinct periods when beards were decidedly 
in good taste and in high favor. 

If you will recall your school histories, you will remember 
that the pictures of all the famous men of the Revolu- 
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tionary Period, that is from 1775 to 1800, including Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Hamilton, Adams, Jefferson, were smooth 

* shaven. Every man who amounted to anything in those days 
shaved regularly. Even trappers and hunters who spent most 
of each year in the forests were careful to shave as soon as 
they returned to the settlements. All of the popular actors, 
sportsmen, soldiers, sailors and the heroes of romance were 
smooth shaven. Smooth shaving prevailed not only in the 
United States but also in Europe. 

Then came the period from 1800 to 1820. In these years 
men’s tastes changed and beards came into fashion, not only 
abroad but in the United States. Again, if you will recall your 
schoo! histories, many of the heroes of the War of 1812 and 
1814 were bearded. Side whiskers were particularly favored. 

In the late 1820’s and during the 1830’s and 1840’s mass 
taste again swung back to smooth shaving. If you will think 
of our noteworthy men of the 1830’s—Andrew Jackson, 
Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun—you will 
find that most of them were smooth shaven. 

In the 1850’s taste again favored beards and from about 
1855 to 1890, American gentlemen as well as the men of 
European nations, grew whiskers. By 1900 men’s faces again 
began to appear without beards, and today scarcely any men 
wear beards. 

During the periods of smooth shaving, smooth shaven 
faces were believed to be the most attractive. 

During the periods when beards were in fashion nearly 
everybody believed that bearded faces were most becoming. 


Fashion effects on Lincoln 


IT MAY be of interest to note the 
effect of these mass changes in taste 
as they affected our best known 
American, Abraham Lincoln. He 
was born in 1809. When he was 20 
years old, in 1829, smooth shaving 
had become the fashion. Lincoln 
grew up with this fashion and all 
his early pictures show him beard- 
less. 

Abraham Lincoln was probably 
never much interested in style. He 
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was said to have been careless in ff pa 4 
his dress and personal appearance. | ‘ 


It is probable that he was not even 
conscious of any of the mass 
changes in taste which occurred dur- 
ing his time. When he was elected 
to the Presidency in 1860 he was 
still smooth shaven, although by 

this time a great many prominent ——s 
men had begun to grow beards. 
Several members of his Cabinet 
were heavily bearded. It was not 
until 1862 that Abraham Lincoln began to grow a beard. 
Pictures of Lincoln may be dated as made before or after 
1862 by the lack or the presence of whiskers. 

What caused Abraham Lincoln to change his custom of 
shaving and to go with the fashion of men in 1862 in grow- 
ing full beards? An eight-year-old girl, so that story has been 
told, was one of the many people who wrote to the President 
in the dark days of the Civil War. At the close of this letter, 
she wrote: “Dear Uncle Abe, I love you very dearly but I 
would love you still more if you “had a full beard like my 
Uncle Henry’s.” 

Lincoln showed this letter to members of his family and 





Lincoln grew up when the smooth- 
shaven face was the popular style 
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even to members of the Cabinet. It was the occasion for 
many a smile but not long afterward, Lincoln began to grow 
a beard which he wore until his death. 

In passing, it may be noted that what men have considered 
most attractive in masculine appearance has likewise been 
considered most attractive by women. Bearded cavaliers 
would not get far with the sophisticated débutantes of today, 
yet the bearded gallants of the 1870’s and 1880's led the 
cotillions. 


Fashion made the safety razor 


CONSIDER the commercial opportunities that these great 
mass movements in taste have created. Smooth shaving 
brought with it the demand for good razors and particularly 
for safety razors. The safety razor has often been credited 
with making the present widespread vogue for smooth shay- 
ing. That is not correct for the safety razor was not placed 
on the market until 1903 and by that time the smooth shay- 
ing vogue was already well under way. 

But the safety razor offered a distinct improvement in 
shaving, a convenience which appealed to the masses and so 
the safety razor appeared on the market at the psychological 
time to profit by a great rising wave in popular taste for 
smooth shaving. As a consequence the safety razor rode to 
great commercial success. 

Consider what might have been the fate of the safety razor 
had it been placed on the market in 1865 or 1870 when nearly 
all fashionable men wore beards. It 
does not seem probable that the 
device would have stood any 
chance at all. In those days the 
demand was for hair oil and hair 
vigor. On the other hand, if the 
safety razor had been placed upon 
the market in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when smooth shaving was a 
world-wide vogue, or again in the 
1830’s and 1840’s when. smooth 
shaving was generally followed, I 
see no reason why it could not have 
then been made a success. 

The lesson for people in business 
is obvious. The big successes come 
from supplying what people want 
when they want it. 

Don’t make any mistake in your 
thinking about men. They are as 
subject to mass acceptance of cer- 








| Ny 

tain specific designs and colors a8 
= | women and their mass taste is also 

constantly changing. Such changes 
are, it is true, somewhat slower, but 
it may be well to recall that at 
some periods of history, changes in 
taste among men have been even more rapid than among wWo- 
men. For aught we know, there is nothing to prevent possible 
repetitions. 

What is this taste that arises in the individual but flows 
streamlike in great mass currents? The word, taste, has many 
definitions, but the one that applies here is this—taste is the 
sense of what is appropriate and harmonious, or beautiful. 
It is the inclination to appreciate some things rather than 
others. It is the liking or preferring of some particular quality 
over others. Taste comes into play wherever there is colof, 
design or other application of art. Taste becomes a factor 
(Continued on page 76 ) 
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The Johnson-Carper Company of Roanoke, Va., produces $900,000 
worth of furniture a year with a force of only 170 workers 


Small Industry Still Has a Place 


By RALPH BRADFORD 


Assistant Manager, Commercial Organization Dept., U. $. Chamber of Commerce 


O most of us the term “American 

Industry” summons up at once 

a picture of flaming furnaces 

and belching smokestacks—a 

vast array of enormous factory 
buildings, surrounded by a network 
of trackage and served by armies of 
workers. 

Partly, no doubt, our attitude is a 
hangover from the flamboyant ’nineties, 
but more particularly it is because we 
see constant physical evidence of the 
great size attained by certain industries. 
We read advertisements of their prod- 
ucts—big, double-page spreads costing 
thousands of dollars. In motor cars and 
on trains we pass the plants that make 
those products and see acres of roofs 
and a great massing of men and ma- 
chines. We are impressed with bigness. 
To many of us, “industry” is visualized 
and expressed by perhaps a score of 


great industrial names whose repetition 
has made them household words. 

Out of all this has come a widespread 
notion that this is the day of big indus- 
try alone, that the small industrial plant 
is rapidly becoming one with Nineveh 
and Tyre, that it is no longer possible 
to engage in small manufacturing enter- 
prise with any promise of success. 

The fallacy of this notion is well 


known to those who have paid any 
serious attention to our industrial his- 
tory, but few of us are industrial ana- 
lysts. We read the advertisements and 
look out of the car windows. In our 
minds “Industry” continues to be a 
more or less vague jumble of big names 
and big shops. 

“It’s a day of big mergers and com- 
binations,” we remark, “and heaven 


¥K NEARLY half of the industrial establishments in this coun- 
try today employ less than 100 workers. That was one of 
the surprising things Mr. Bradford learned when he set out 


to find just-exactly what effect mergers and rumors of mer- 


gers were having on America’s many small concerns. He 
learned other things which you will find equally surprising 
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help the little fellow.” Once in a while, 
‘though, the true nature of American 
industry is brought home to us in a 
detailed and tangible way. 

Then we are usually amazed to 
find that it is not a thing of great mills 
and factories, but a vast network of 
smaller establishments with only here 
and there a great plant rearing its front 
across the pattern. 


Many small industries 


NOT long ago, for instance, I had occa- 
sion to visit that interesting aggregation 
of villages, towns and cities constitut- 
ing the Borough of Queens, which, in 
turn, is one of the five great boroughs 
that make up New York City. I saw 
there a situation that would open the 
eyes of every person who accepts casu- 
ally the notion that the small industry 
is done for. 

I got off the subway at Queensboro 
Plaza, expecting to find myself in a 
typical outlying metropolitan business 
section, with its usual quota of retail 
establishments, restaurants, banks, cigar 
stands and barber shops. I found 


nothing of the kind. On the contrary, 
near the very heart of Long Island City 
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I discovered block after block and street 
after street of industries! 

Many of these, of course, were large, 
occupying modern factory buildings sev- 
eral stories high. To my surprise, how- 
ever, most of them were small concerns 
—sometimes only one story high and 
covering an ordinary building lot; some- 
times smaller still. 

Later, I became impressed with the 
fact that men were working inside; that 
trucks were being loaded and unloaded 
at side entrances, that products were 
being made there—many kinds and 
great quantities of products! I began 
to realize that this, too, was industry! 

I took to asking questions—on the 
street, in some of the factories, and 
finally in the Queensboro Chamber of 
Commerce. Here is what I found out: 

The Borough of Queens covers ap- 
proximately 110 square miles on Long 
Island just northeast of Brooklyn. 
Roughly it constitutes a strip of land 
eight or nine miles wide, extending from 
the East River to the Atlantic Ocean. 
In this territory lie some 66 communi- 
ties. In most instances the dividing line 
between them is wholly imaginary and 
political and only “old timers” know 
whether they live in one or the other. 


The principal urban areas of the 
Borough are Long Island City which 
sprawls along the East River, and 
Jamaica which lies a few miles south. 
east toward Jamaica Bay. Between and 
around them are the score of towns and 
villages that house the population of the 
Borough, which is 1,067,000 according 
to the 1930 census. 


Few are large plants 


IN that Borough are 1,033 industrial 
plants of all sizes and kinds, (exclusive 
of laundries, cleaning establishments, 
etc.) employing approximately 54,000 
wage earners, with an annual pay roll 
of 86 million dollars and annual prod- 
ucts valued at 800 million dollars. That 
statement, of course, might be a para- 
graph from the current literature of any 
big industrial center. It is not the aggre. 
gate picture, but its break-down, that 
is significant. Witness: 

Of these 1,033 plants, only 142, or 
about 14 per cent employ more than 100 
persons. Getting into the lower brackets, 
I found that 328 plants employ fewer 
than ten persons. In other words, 
Queensboro has 563 plants that employ 
between ten and 100 persons. 
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The Dr. Pepper Company, Dallas, Texas, has just built 
a new $300,000 factory to house its 160 plant employees 


In this plant in Queens Borough the 100 workers of the 
West Company manufacture disinfectants 
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DALLIN AERIAL SURVEYS 


Mention of industry at Wilmington, Del., brings thoughts of the du Pont factories. Yet, this sec- 
tion of the city alone has 22 industrial establishments and only three hire more than 100 workers 


Now what of the merger bugaboo? If 
you will believe the man on the street, 
small industries are being “gobbled up” 
at a great rate by big industrial com- 
binations—the small plants are grow- 
ing fewer, and the big ones growing 
bigger! Is this true? Granting that many 
mergers have been effected, statistical 
records reveal that they have had com- 
paratively little influence on the total 
number of plants. But how have they 
affected Queensboro? 

Of the 563 plants just mentioned, the 
Queensboro Chamber of Commerce esti- 
mates that only a negligible number are 
branch plants owned by some parent or 
step-parent corporation. Of the 142 
plants that employ more than 100 per- 
Sons only 20 per cent are branches. This 
means that there are some 660 indus- 
tries in this one locality that employ 





more than ten persons and that are 
owned locally or at least are indepen- 
dent so far as affiliation with any large 
industrial group is concerned. 

I visited a number of these Queens- 
boro industries. A few of them had been 
established there initially, but many had 
moved across from Manhattan to take 
advantage of the lower ground rent. 

I asked a good many plant managers, 
“Where is your principal market?” 

In most instances it was the New 
York metropolitan area. Where the mar- 
ket was more remote, ground rent was 
still a major consideration, with prox- 
imity to trained labor as the next factor. 

I visited a furniture establishment 
whose specialty is high grade custom- 
built interior finishings. It produces no 
standard designs but builds on special 
order from owners, architects and in- 


terior decorators. The firm is 79 years 
old and moved from Manhzttan a few 
years ago. It employs an average of 
about 75 highly skilled workmen. The 
market is almost wholly in the metro- 
politan area and the management at- 
tributes the factory’s success to the per- 
sonal and special nature of its services. 

Similar in service is an electrical 
products concern employing an average 
of 125 men. Its market is in greater New 
York and the eastern states and it, too, 
attributes its success to the personal 
nature of its services, each piece of 
equipment being produced on special 
order. 

In many of the plants visited I was 
impressed with the personal relation- 
ships which seemed to exist among the 
employees and between them and their 
executives. A lithographing concern em- 
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ploys about 150 people, mostly. highly 
skilled. Its process is a specialized one 
- involving much chemistry and a multi- 
ple printing operation. As I waited in 
the outer office I noticed that the young 
woman who officiated jointly at the re- 
ceiving desk and telephone board (and 
who was making out time cards in her 
spare moments) addressed by his or her 
first name each employee who spoke to 
her. 


Familiarity and discipline 


AS we went through the plant with its 
manager, who is one of the principal 
owners of the business, he spoke with 
easy familiarity to a number of the men, 
calling them by their first names; and 
with the same absence of formality, yet 
with entire respect, several of them ad- 
dressed him in the same manner. May- 
be this is poor organization, bad for 
morale, and conducive to dire conse- 
quences; but in this particular factory, 
which is reported to be prosperous and 
which has a large business, it seems to 
work excellently. The concern never has 
had any labor trouble, at least; and the 
system is worth mentioning here as in- 
volving some of those human imponder- 
ables that are possible in the small fac- 
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phasizes the fallacy of the idea that only 
big industry can succeed. 

“But what,” justly demands the critic, 
“does the isolated case of Queens 
Borough prove with respect to the in- 
dustrial situation of the country at 
large?” 

Aside from the obvious fact that such 
a large industrial community may fairly 
be taken as an index, let us admit that 
it proves nothing by itself. That was my 
own feeling—so I looked a little farther. 

Take Wilmington. “Wilmington, 
Del.?” says the average person. “Oh— 
you mean the du Pont town!” 

There you are again—a big name in 
American industry, closely associated 
in the public mind with Wilmington. 
Therefore, the widespread notion that 
the du Pont properties are about all 
there is to industry in Wilmington. Let 
us look. That’s what I did, not long ago, 
in a visit to Delaware’s metropolis. 

Out of Wilmington’s 294 industrial 
establishments, the du Pont interests 
own and control only six. Four plants 
out of the 294 employ more than 1,000, 
and 154 employ from ten to 100 per- 
sons. Sixteen employ from 100 to 200, 
and only 37 employ more than 200. 

The Wilmington Chamber of Com- 
merce has an interesting airplane photo- 
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TRINITY COURT STUDIO 


Pittsburgh has its share of small factories. This machine com- 
pany does a half million dollar business with 100 workers 


tory and can seldom be realized in the 
big one. 

Space will not permit description of 
many visits to individual factories. No 
doubt some of these concerns are having 
their own financial problems, but the 
whole situation is significant of the im- 
portant place small industries occupy in 
the American industrial scheme and em- 





graph of a section of the city. It in- 
cludes 22 industrial establishments of 
all sorts, and one municipal construc- 
tion job. Of the 22 industrial plants, 
only three employ more than 100. 
Right here, of course, is where some 
clever person will catch me neatly. Let 
me make clear at once that I recognize 
the limitations of the comparisons we 


are using. For purposes of carefyl 
analysis, obviously the relative number 
of plants in the large and small industry 
classification may sometimes be mis. 
leading, unless the relative importance 
of the plants themselves is indicated. 
Again, what may be considered a large 
plant in one industry may be regarded 
as a small plant in another industry. For 
instance, a certain plant is called the 
largest of its kind in the country, yet 
it employs only 125 workers. Another, 
said to be the second largest of its kind, 
employs only 50 workers. 

Both these plants come under the 
head of “small” industries in the senge 
of this article, yet both are “big” plants 
with relation to their respective indus. 
trial lines. 

But we are not here considering the 
relative importance of “small” versys 
“large” plants. We are not trying to 
make a case for the small industry as 
against the large one. We are merely 
trying to see whether there are any 
grounds for the notion that big indus- 
tries are swallowing up the little ones, 
We are not concerned with big industry, 
nor with the relative importance of big 
and little manufacturing plants. We 
merely want to see whether or not the 
small industry, in a highly competitive 

age, and in a generation of 


mergers and _ consolidations, 
has made a case—and a place 
for itself. 


Statistical records 


WE could get all this out of 
certain statistical reports— 
such, for instance, as the Re- 
port of the Committee on Re- 
cent Economic Changes, the 
Bulletins of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, the 
Reports of the Department of 
Commerce and the Census of 
Manufactures, and from other 
sources. It’s all there; but it’s 
frequently imprisoned in charts 
and tabulations and technical 
language. It’s in books! 

Let’s take the long way, 
and have a look at some 
places—places where industry 
smokes and wheezes and rat- 
tles and battles away on its 
own several firing lines. 

Over yonder, for instance, is Pitts- 
burgh—and when we say Pittsburgh we 
really mean Allegheny County, as many 
of Pittsburgh’s industries are outside 
the city lines. This district, then, has 
2,170 manufacturing establishments. Of 
these, as nearly as can be determined, 
(Continued on page 128) 
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Business Plans Two Great Meetings 


Leaders to study and discuss causes and cure of depressions 


WO important meet- 

ings of business are 

being planned for this 

spring. The Chamber 

of Commerce of the 
United States—with represen- 
tatives from every section of 
the country—will hold its 
Nineteenth Annual Meeting in Atlantic 
City from April 29 to May 1. Business 
leaders from 46 foreign countries will 
assemble in Washington for the Sixth 
Biennial Congress of the International 
Chamber from May 4 to 9. 

This is the first time the International 
Chamber has held its Biennial Congress 
in the United States, although this 
Chamber was created at a conference 
in Atlantic City in 1919. For the first 
time also, the world congress will follow 
the meeting of American business. 

The National Chamber will look into 
the causes and effects of the present 
widespread business depression. It will 
consider also the problems resulting 
from the general recession—unemploy- 
ment, lagging consumption, industrial 
lethargy, uncertainty. It will approach 
these problems, however, not as an im- 
mediate emergency, but in the larger 
perspective of what can be done to pre- 
vent a recurrence. If business can be 
kept on an even keel, how shall we go 
about accomplishing it? 

The topics listed for discussion at the 
meeting will center on the two ques- 
tions: “What can business do to pro- 
mote stability in trade and industry?” 
and “What part may Government 
play to help achieve this stability?” 


A group responsibility 


IT IS recognized that the responsibility 
of business is a collective responsibility. 
If business is to exercise a greater meas- 
ure of control over its operations to 
avoid waste and to eliminate wide fluc- 
tuations, effort must be directed to a 
common purpose through organization. 
The problems of business concern every 
type of business association, as well as 





every individual business man. The pos- 
sibilities of stabilizing business will be 
considered in great detail at one of the 
general sessions of the National Cham- 
ber’s meeting. Business leaders who have 
studied the question will discuss it both 
from the viewpoint of business as a 
whole, and from the viewpoint of pro- 
duction and marketing. 

Another of the general sessions will 
consider the part Government may play, 
with particular reference to government 
policies in relation to production and 
marketing. 

Attention will also be directed toward 
the international phases of restoring 
and maintaining business equilibrium. 

There will be five general sessions, 11 
group sessions, an annual meeting din- 
ner. The men on the National Cham- 
ber’s program this year have been 
chosen not alone because of their 
prominence in business but also because 
of their practical knowledge of the pres- 
ent situation and conditions to be met. 

The International Chamber will take 
up the discussion where the National 
Chamber leaves off. 

The Washington meeting will ex- 
amine world trade from an international 
viewpoint and consider ways of hasten- 
ing better business conditions through 
united world effort. 

A feature of the congress will be the 
report of a special committee of the 
International Chamber which is now 
completing a survey of the economic re- 
lations between the United States and 
Europe. This committee has made a 
detailed study of the important shifts 
in trade currents between the two con- 
tinents since the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. The report will undertake 
to show for the first time authoritatively 


and impartially what direct 
and indirect economic activi- 
ties of the two continents have 
been mutually complementary 
and helpful, and what activi- 
ties may be defined as com- 
petitive. 

A second object of the com- 
mittee will be to show how and why 
greater economic progress has been 
made on one or the other continent and 
how similar successful methods and 
practices might be adopted elsewhere. 


Europe’s methods ys. ours 


THE principal contrasting aspects of 
general economic practice in Europe and 
in the United States are now being thor- 
oughly examined by the International 
Chamber preparatory to the meeting. 
Comparative production costs and the 
elements that enter into their determina- 
tion; mass production as against small- 
scale production; high versus low wages; 
the regularization of employment; mod- 
ern distribution methods, and other con- 
trasting features of European and 
American practice are being subjected 
to a critical study, the results of which 
will be discussed at the congress. 

Since its creation in 1920, the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce has 
been making steady progress toward the 
realization of the major purposes for 
which it was formed—to remove the 
economic causes of international con- 
flict, to reduce the barriers which ham- 
per the development of international 
trade, and to realize on a permanent 
basis the international cooperation 
necessitated by the growing economic 
interdependence of the modern world. 

The International Chamber will look 
the economic facts in the face at its 
congress in Washington, regardless of 
national advantages or disadvantages. 
It will not interest itself primarily in the 
cause and effect of the current world 
depression, but, rather, in the long-time 
development of sound European and 
American business. 
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The World Depends on America 


By LEO PASVOLSKY 


Author of “The Economics of Communism” 


* AMERICA led the second industrial revolution. As a 


result all countries envy our standard of living. They seek 


to borrow our brains and our methods. They look to us 


to end the economic depression. They watch us expec- 


tantly. Are we going to prove worthy of the responsibility? 


N THE economic depression which 
has overtaken all countries, it is to 
the United States that many peo- 
ple everywhere turn in full expec- 
tation that leadership in recovery 

will come from this side of the Atlan- 
tic. The experience of the whole post- 
war period lends strength to this ex- 
pectation, for, since the end of the war, 
America has been by far the greatest 
single influence in the economic life of 
the world. 

America has given the world its sec- 
ond industrial revolution. 

The first industrial revolution was 
Europe’s contribution to the world. In 
the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, Europe was the pioneer in in- 
troducing industrial machinery. In an 
incredibly short time the whole color 
of civilized life changed. 
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WIDE WORLD 
Paris, one of the cities where movies 


demonstrate U. S. products 


Yet even this rapid transformation 
seems slow compared with the progress 
made later by the United States. Hay- 
ing absorbed what Europe had to give, 
America, especially since the war, has 
gone ahead with new ideas and 
methods of production, consumption, 
and distribution—especially the first— 
which have revolutionized American 
life and have gone far toward intro- 
ducing a similar change into the life of 
other countries. 


Our influence has spread 


A FEW instances will show how wide- 
spread and significant has been Amer- 
ica’s influence in coloring the world’s 
ways of living. 

This influence of America has 
spread through many channels. 

Personal contacts have played an 
important réle. Foreigners visiting the 
United States have carried back with 
them enough knowledge of, and en- 
thusiasm for, the way some things are 
done in America to exert a consider- 
able influence at home. American 
travellers have gradually brought 
about, largely through their demands 
and complaints, the creation in other 
countries of facilities such as exist in 
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America, and these facilities, once pro- 
yided, have become a part of the con- 
sumption-satisfying apparatus of the 
foreign countries themselves. In many 
remote corners of the world shops are 
now handling more and more articles 
of personal, household, or office neces- 
sity or luxury of the kind found in the 
United States. 

American movies have exerted a good 
deal of influence. More than a quarter 
of a billion feet of American motion 
pictures are exported annually. The 
scenes which these films present to 
foreign eyes do not, to be sure, always 
give a correct impression of life in 
America. They do, however, arouse 
curiosity which translates itself into 
wants. 

The commodities to satisfy these 
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ever-increasing wants have not, of 
course, been supplied even to a con- 
siderable degree by actual exports from 
the United States. Although American 
exports of manufactured goods have ex- 
panded considerably, this expansion lies 
in the fact that, since the war, the 
United States has assumed a dominant 
position as an exporter of machinery. 


American machinery world-wide 


JUST before the war, the United States 
was third in this field. Germany was 
first and Great Britain second. Of the 
value of machinery exported by these 
three countries in 1913, the American 
share represented but 27 per cent. Fif- 
teen years later, the value of the ma- 
chinery exported by these same coun- 
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In far off China American 
products are known by name 
almost as well as at home 





The thrust-bearing bracket of the 
84,000 horsepower generator Gen- 
eral Electric is building for Russia 
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tries had doubled. Of this increased 
amount the American share was 42 per 
cent. Germany had moved to second 
place, and Great Britain to third. 

The relatively faster increase in 
American exports of machinery has not 
been due to the inability of either Ger- 
many or Great Britain to expand their 
production. Rather it indicates a 
marked preference for American ma- 
chines. Even Great Britain and Ger- 
many import much American equip- 
ment. 

Of the American machinery exported, 
industrial machinery has shown by far 
the greatest expansion. It is the finished 
product, comparable to that made in the 
United States, which is acquiring vogue 
in the world, and, naturally, American 
machinery is best suited to produce this 
product. 

The American finished prod- 
uct has one characteristic 
which accounts for a good deal 
of its growing vogue. It is 
sufficiently cheap to be accessi- 
ble to large masses of people 
and sufficiently good to repre- 
sent an ample money’s worth. 
Its marketing is arranged to 
permit its wide dissemination. 
It is thus a democratic product. 

This characteristic of the 
American finished product, the 
result of mass production and 
mass distribution, is one of the 
essential featuies of the second 
industrial revolution. 

Some of the consequences of 
the processes set into operation 
by this revolution have given 
rise to a great many misgivings 
here and abroad. A good ex- 
ample of this is found in the 
writings of the French econo- 
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Now Comes the Butcher Shop 
Without a Butcher 





The new butcher shop has neither chopping block nor saw- 
dusted floor. It looks, rather, like any other smart shop 


cities, but today the drugless drug store has a new brother— 

the butcherless butcher shop. In Evanston, a Chicago suburb, 
there has been introduced a butcher shop whose stock is entirely 
in packages. 

It has neither chopping blocks nor sawdust floors. Its appearance 
is that of any fashionable shop on Chicago’s Michigan Avenue. 
There are carpets on the floor, easy chairs, tables with shaded lights. 
The meat is displayed in refrigerated cases. The cuts are in attrac- 
tively colored cardboard boxes with cellophane tops. Anything from 
two chops to a four-pound chicken may be contained in a box. 

The shop is popular, but not because of its novelty alone. It also 
offers speed. There is no controversy with the butcher; you simply 
tell the attendant which cut you want. Then again there is no waste. 
The meat is inspected, graded, cut, trimmed, weighed and packed 
at the packing house. Prices, according to reports, are about 20 per 
cent lower than in the ordinary shop. 

The Evanston shop is being operated by the General Markets 
Company, which owns and operates more than 80 shops in and 
near Chicago. If the new shop continues to operate successfully, the 
Company plans to replace their old-type shops entirely. It is planned 
also to install the new-type shops in Indianapolis, Detroit, and 
St. Louis. 

Perhaps we are coming to the day when the butcher shops of the 
chopping blocks and sawdusted floors will be remembered only as 
stepping stones to something more in harmony with our times. 

DON SAMSON 


| ONG AGO the drug store without drugs became common in large 














mist, Professor André Siegfried. Pro. 
fessor Siegfried holds that increas. 
ing mechanization, as it has developed 
in the United States, is bound to resy}t 
in perhaps temporary but nevertheless 
heavy unemployment. Much more im. 
portant, he considers, it kills individy. 
alism, forces upon society “a steady 
leveling process,” and reduces the bulk 
of the workers to “a mediocre mags” 
On the other hand, “the reward of this 
standardization is unquestionably great 
comfort, and no one will deny how 
greatly this increases a man’s material 
dignity; in fact, no achievement of oyr 
times seems so important as this.” 

Although he still hopes that Europe 
may remain a region whose typical in. 
dustries will continue to “depend on the 
individual touch and aim at the high- 
est standard of quality and originality 
in production,” he warns his fellow. 
Europeans that “‘if, in the future, quan- 
tity is to become the ruling factor, we 
shall either have to make a complete 
change of tactics or risk commercial 
annihilation.” 


Mass production in Europe 


THE actions of the European business 
men during the last few years clearly 
show that they, too, see the alternative. 
Only they have fewer doubts that quan- 
tity is already a ruling factor. They 
have been changing their tactics. 

One of Professor Siegfried’s country- 
men, André Citroén, largest automobile 
producer in Europe, recently called at- 
tention to the fact that in the United 
States it takes an average of 70 worker- 
days to produce an automobile, while 
in France the average is 300 worker- 
days, or, if the output of the Citroén 
factories is excluded, 500 worker-days. 

There are two important factors here 
—first, the difference between the effi- 
ciency of American and French produc- 
tion, and second, the difference between 
the efficiency of the Citroén factories 
and the rest of the French automobile 
industry. This second difference, and, 
naturally, the first—M. Citroén ascribes 
to methods of production. He says: 

“Since we have this outstanding ex- 
ample of what has happened on the 
other side of the Atlantic, can we not 
take advantage of these methods? I have 
tried it successfully.” : 

This attitude, fast gaining adherents, 
results in a spread of the view that mass 
production has come to stay, and that 
there are advantages in joining the pro 
cession early. 

In M. Citroén’s opinion, the factors 
that make up the American methods 

(Continued on page 138) 
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No Business Can Escape Change 


* 


NEW MACHINES, new methods are constantly 
being introduced, constantly supplanting the old—and 
tomorrow themselves will give way to still newer and 
better ways and means. Every such change in the ever- 
shifting panorama of business makes competition, makes 
opportunity. Here are a few of the new things that are 
coming upon the business scene 


ARC-WELDING has stepped out of the laboratory, onto 
the job. A fourteen-story office building for the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company has been field welded in Boston. 
The new building was surrounded by hotels. Noisy riveting 
would have been an annoyance. ... 


EXPERIMENTAL sections of brick roads on iron base have 
been laid at Springfield, Ill. The iron base keeps the brick 
smooth. Brick and steel men are watching the experiments 
with interest... . 


SEAMLESS STEEL tubing is being used in Germany for 
structural shapes in small apartment buildings, theaters, ad- 
ditions. Sections three or four inches in diameter are welded 
to girders as supporting members. It is also being used for 
scaffolding. . . . 


GERMAN schoolboys are swinging their heels under school- 
room chairs made of steel, with underframes of tubing. 
Chromium or nickel-plated tubing on furniture is brighten- 
ing modern apartments. .. . 


MANUFACTURE of “knock-down” furniture is growing in 
this country. Nuts, bolts, even hooks and eyes, are used for 
assembling small articles. A freight car may hold as many 
as ten times more unjointed chairs than the ready-for- 
service kind... . 


NEW gypsum products include wall board and lath which 
can be bent or folded to conform to structural needs. Also 
acoustical ducts which prevent transmission of sound through 
ventilator shafts, and acoustical wall board... . 


THE Seapro, novel British ship, will cruise African coasts. 
Her fleet of motor boats will bring in 60 to 100 tons of 
fish a day. On the spot she will turn fish into cattle, pig and 
Poultry feed, medicinal and lubricating oils. Edible varieties 
will be tinned, iced... . 








HORYDCZAK 


Scented rubber is expected to widen the use 
of rubber products among housewives 


RED RUBBER bands which smell like lilacs; black rubber 
coasters for table glasses which smell like new-mown hay. 
These were some of the exhibits seen at a recent meeting of 
the rubber chemists of the American Chemical Society in New 
York. Industrial aromatics are used to blend with the un- 
pleasant odor of rubber products (caused by chemicals used 
in the manufacture and not by the rubber itself) to form new 
and agreeable scents... . 


THE first self-unloading bulk carrier to ply American waters 
other than the Lakes is the steamship H. F. DeBardeleben. 
Her 140-foot conveyor boom will help extend Birmingham 
coal markets to the Gulf Coast and Havana... . 


A PROCESS for casting concrete objects in porous plaster 
molds has been patented. The mold absorbs most of the 
water in the concrete. Result: a concrete object of great 
strength. ... 


PACKAGED coal is with us. A sixty-pound “scuttle-box”’ 
has been devised by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 
Filled by coal dealers, they are distributed through grocery 
stores, filling stations... . 


INSIDE frosted lamps may be had now in 150, 200, 300 and 
500-watt sizes. Heretofore clear glass only was used... . 


IN TEXAS and South Carolina cotton roads are being 
tried. Cotton cloth, treated with asphaltic oil, is laid over 
a graded dirt highway and surfaced with sand or gravel. ... 
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COORDINATED trans- 
portation, employing ships, 
railroads, or trucks as each 
meets the need best is per- 
haps the answerto our present 


croblem, writes Mr. Chase 


Whatever the solution, 
railroads have a place in 
American business. Mr. 
Chase suggests a plan by 
which your community can 


help determine just what 


this place is. In fairness to 


LEMUFL 
THOMAS 


business men, this point 
should be settled 
52 


| Cities Must Give 
Railroads a Fair Break 


By H. VAN R. CHASE 


General Manager, New Orleans Chamber of Commerce 





DECORATIONS BY LEMUEL THOMAS 


OO often we think of the railroads as inanimate cor- 
porations, instead of in terms of several million 
American stockholders; as employers of hundreds of 
thousands of workers, and as the basis of hundreds 
of millions of dollars of securities. 

We forget that many American communities are the eco- 
nomic offspring of the railroads—brought into being by the 
two rails of steel which turned deserted wastes into farms 
and centers of commerce and industry. For years the rail- 
roads have been absolute, supplying the nation with its trans- 
portation needs. Today they are no longer absolute. They 
need our support and cooperation, not only because of what 
they have been to us in the past but because we still need 
them and will continue to need them. 

It is apparent that, if a high standard of living is to be 
maintained, the railroads must continue to yield a fair profit 
to the millions who own railroad securities; they must con- 
tinue to supply approximately three billion dollars of the 
annual American pay roll; they must continue to pay more 
than 400 million dollars a year in taxes, and their locomo- 
tives must continue to consume more than 350 million dol 
lars a year in fuel. American business leaders cannot afford 
to sit idly on the sidelines and watch the 26 billion dollars 
invested in railroads drift toward a frozen condition. 

“But,” people ask, “what can we do to help the railroads?” 

A superficial answer is that we must give them a fair break. 
I don’t believe we are doing that now. For instance, American 
communities on the one hand are demanding that the rail- 
roads spend millions of dollars for new terminals, elevated 
tracks, protection of grade crossings and for community ac- 
tivities from many of which the railroads benefit only indi- 
rectly. On the other hand, these communities are building 
airports to encourage aeronautical competition; building 
highways to facilitate competition by motor freight com- 
panies, buses and the private automobile. They are clamoring 
for the development of waterways and are obtaining fuel in 
increasing ratio through pipe lines. 


Change in the transportation group 


CERTAINLY, such a condition cannot fairly be expected 
to continue. I do not say that the railroads should discontinue 
improving their facilities or cooperating in community ven- 
tures. Neither do I maintain that we should slow up high- 
way or waterway development. But undoubtedly the day has 
come when American communities must recognize that 4 
change has taken place in our economic family. I shall not 
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7/ CHEVROLET 2 trucks, investigate Chevrolet. 


Today’s Chevrolet line includes 


twelve new passenger car models, many of them 


especially well-adapted to field work. The com- 
mercial group is composed of a sedan delivery, and 
three capable trucks. Six-cylinder 50-horsepower 
engines, sturdy full-length frames, long semi- 


elliptic springs, fully enclosed brakes and many 


mechanical improvements are general throughout 
both lines. Every car and truck is an outstanding 


example of high quality at low cost. 


One of Chevrolet’s 10,000 authorized dealers is 
within easy reach, ready to co-operate with you. 
Let him show you how well Chevrolets are built — 
how capably they do their work—and how consist- 
ently they live up to the slogan “‘for economical 


tramsportation.”’ 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. AIl prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan, and Indianapolis, Ind. Special equipment extra 


NEW CHEVROLET SIX 


The Great American Value 


When visiting a CHEevrotet dealer please mention Nation’s Business 
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attempt to say just what form this recognition should take. 
. 1 believe, however, that this discussion may help clarify our 
- view of the problem. 

When we talk of transportation we have in mind “the 
means of assembling our raw material and fuel at a maxi- 
mum of speed with a minimum of cost.”” We also must con- 
sider “regularity of service.” We must have safety and, in 
passenger transportation, we must have comfort. 

Now the problem seems to be to determine to what extent 
the railroads can deliver these essential factors as well or 
better than other agencies. 

Let us examine these other types of transportation. High- 
way transportation differs pri- 
marily from rail transporta- 
tion in that the right-of-way 
is maintained entirely by 
public funds. There are three 
types of highway transporta- 
tion. The first includes auto- 
mobiles as carriers of pas- 
sengers. They have taken 
much passenger business from 
the railroads. Automobiles 
give us a freedom of move- 
ment that trains cannot give. 
They enable us to get around 
at our destination. In auto- 
mobiles we can start and stop 
when we please. 


Luxurious trains 


IT SEEMS to me that about 
the only thing the railroad 
can do to meet this competi- 
tion is to establish some sort 
of frequent motor coach ser- 
vice. For the long hauls they 
will naturally have to main- 
tain the most comfortable 
trains. 

This is no easy assignment 
because, as trains are made more comfortable, they become 
more expensive. Perhaps the conclusion would be fewer but 
more commodious trains. 

Comparing transportation on highways with transporta- 
tion on railroads, the factor of safety is without doubt in 
favor of the railroads and probably always will be. 

The comparison of bus transportation with rail transpor- 
tation is somewhat closer because the buses are in commercial 
operation. It is, therefore, obvious that they should observe 
the same rate regulations as railroads. They should be 
operated under franchises requiring them to give regular ser- 
vice of a definite type. It is logical that the buses be more 
carefully regulated from the standpoint of safety. There is 
certainly much to be done in this direction. 

Now what do the buses give us that the railroads cannot? I 
suppose it is that freedom of movement characteristic of the 
private automobile. I suppose time alone will show how the 
actual cost of passenger transportation in buses compares 
with passenger transportation in trains. 

If, within certain limits, it is found that bus transportation 
costs less, then perhaps the railroads, as recognized trans- 
portation agencies, should be permitted to provide this type 
of service. 

Some of our railroads are already experimenting in this 
direction. Perhaps, it would be logical to use buses in de- 





Many American communities are the 


economic offspring of the railroads 
which turned deserted wastes into 
farms and centers of industry 
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veloping new territory; in reaching communities not on rail 
trunklines, as feeders, and perhaps for short haul busines, 

The third type of highway transportation, the motor 
freight service, is the most difficult to analyze. Its chief aq. 
vantage, of course, is in door-to-door pick-ups and delivery, 
This is perhaps a refinement of service which the railroads 
can undertake further. 

Unquestionably, the cost is governed by the radius oyer 
which the trucks operate. It will be generally granted that, 
within a reasonable limit, trucks can deliver and collect mer. 
chandise more cheaply. 

What these limits are we will learn only by actual trial 

Motor freight transporta- 
tion, naturally, should be sub. 
ject to proper supervision; to 
regulations to prevent unfair 
competition. 

By all means, these opera- 
tions should be governed by 
stringent safety regulations, 
primarily to protect passen- 
gers in private automobiles 
for whom the highways are 
primarily intended. 

These regulations should 
govern the loads to be carried, 
restrict the use of trailers, and 
see that the equipment meets 
certain standards. 

Speed, of course, is 9 
closely related to safety of 
operation on highways that it 
is difficult to say just to what 
extent the motor freight ser- 
vices can compete with the 
railroads on this basis. 

Through gasoline and li- 
censing taxes, motor transport 
is, of course, paying to some 
extent the cost of highway 
maintenance. It is logical that 
those who use the highways 
as common carriers should be made to pay a larger share of 
the cost of maintenance. I believe there is no doubt that prog- 
ress is being made in this direction. 

Just how far our farmers and other private parties will 
go in delivering their products to market, and in collecting 
their raw materials it is difficult to say. Obviously, there is 4 
certain definite limit over which they cannot operate their 
own delivery systems with profit. It seems logical that some 
educational work should be done to show what this limit is. 


Water transportation is cheaper 


MANY factors enter into the consideration of waterway 
transportation. We know that much less energy is required to 
move a given weight a given distance on water than to move 
the same weight the same distance by rail. Therefore, I think 
it will be generally conceded that the cost element, under 
certain limitations, favors water transportation. Regularity 
of service is better provided by the railroads. 

Here again, we have the matter of freight being trans 
ported over free rights-of-way as against the private rights 
of-way of the railroads. It would seem evident that water 
transportation is better suited for the movement of certain 
commodities whose low cost makes speed relatively unim- 
portant. Perhaps, in the final analysis, the railroads will be 
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For more than thirty years, Cadillac has striven constantly 


to build as finely as it is possible to build. Throughout 


all this time, no effort has been withheld if it offered so 


much as promise of a finer, more desirable Cadillac. This 


constant striving for perfection has brought to Cadillac 


an unusual record of achievement, but never has it borne 


such fruit as in today’s distinguished Cadillac family. 
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From every standpoint, the new Cadillac V-8 is 
a more luxurious creation than even the most illus- 
trious of its predecessors. To its new beauty and 
styling has been added remarkable new brilliance of 
performance. And its economy of operation sets an 
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entirely new standard for a truly fine automobile, 
Price range $2695 to $3795, f. 0. b. Detroit. Shown 
above is the V-8 7-passenger Imperial. Coachwork by 
Fisher and Fleetwood. The liberal G. M. A. C. 


payment plan is recommended to all purchasers. 
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CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Meters 
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permitted to provide this type of service 
if they see fit to do so and if it is proven 
’ that it is less expensive for certain com- 
modities, and as waterway improvement 
makes more regular service possible. I 
think we may admit that the Govern- 
ment will never stop waterway develop- 
ment. 

As with the other types of commer- 
cial transportation, charges for the ser- 
vice should be carefully regulated. 


A choice of service 


IF THE railroads were permitted to 
provide water transportation, they could 
then offer their patrons the choice of low 
cost service on the waterways; or faster, 
and perhaps more regular, service on the 
rails at a higher cost. 

Air transportation offers a problem so 
different that a solution is relatively 
easy. Already rail and air transportation 
have been coordinated in a number of 
instances. 

The possibilities of pipe lines as com- 
mon carriers are so restricted that I 
think they need scarcely enter into this 
consideration, except to point them out 
as another form of competition making 
the path of the railroads more difficult. 

Now let’s look at the railroads in the 
light of what we have seen. We have 
seen that the railroads must operate 
over their own rights-of-way; they must 
maintain terminal facilities, stations, 
yards, roundhouses; rolling equipment. 

The public has been trained to expect 
much more from the railroads than 
from other types of transportation. 

The question of government subsidies 
has been brought into this discussion 
many times. I feel, however, that it is 
aside from the point. We are told that 
the Government subsidized the railroads 
in their beginning with land grants. On 
the other hand, the railroads answer that 
they have paid back the Government 
many times by hauling government 
business at half-price or free; by pay- 
ing taxes; and by increasing values in 
the territories they serve. 

Naturally, highway transportation is 
being subsidized through the provision 
of free rights-of-way. Although on the 
other hand, motor transportation is pay- 
ing a good part of road maintenance and 
construction costs through taxes. 

Airway transportation is being sub- 
sidized by mail contracts and by the pro- 
vision of certain facilities. 

Waterway transportation is being 
subsidized by the provision of rights- 
of-way. 

Ocean transportation is being subsi- 
dized with mail contracts. 

However, no railroad man with whom 
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I have ever talked has suggested that the 
Government should stop aiding highway 
construction; or stop the development of 
waterways; or refrain from aiding in the 
establishment of an American merchant 
marine; or should not encourage the de- 
velopment of airways. 

The Government operation of barge 
lines on the Mississippi and Warrior 
systems long has been a bone of con- 
tention. We all feel that the Government 
should not go permanently into business 
as a common carrier, but we must recog- 
nize that the Government is conducting 
a testing laboratory to find out just to 
what extent inland waterways can be 
profitably operated. 

The recent establishment of the pri- 
vate barge line between New Orleans 
and Cincinnati, employing $3,500,000 
of individual capital, indicates that the 
Government is succeeding in its experi- 
ment. 

Now let us see generally, where our 
discussion has taken us. 

Perhaps the day is not far distant 
when a traffic manager will say to his 
railroad freight agent: 

“IT have on my warehouse floor six 
bags of coffee which I want delivered 
to a certain address in a town 100 miies 
inland from Memphis, Tenn. I want the 
coffee to be carried by barge to Mem- 
phis.”’ 

The railroad will get the coffee from 
the warehouse; put it on its own barges; 
deliver it to Memphis; and then, over its 
own tracks, carry it to the destination, 
and deliver it to the purchaser’s door. 
The rate for this service would be com- 
mensurate with the cost. 

Just what will have to be done to 
bring into being this type of coordinated 
service is perhaps our problem. 


Commission must regulate 


THE Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is the agency upon which we rely 
to maintain freight rates at a level 
which will provide the railroads with a 
reasonable return, prevent unfair com- 
petition and provide shippers with the 
lowest reasonable cost for service. 

It is probable that the scope of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s ac- 
tivities must be broadened to cover these 
new types of transportation activities. 

It seems to me that we must depend 
on such an agency as the Commission 
to coordinate transportation services so 
that each will be able to give us the ser- 
vice it is capable of delivering. In work- 
ing out this coordination, it may be 
logical to consider the railroads as gen- 
eral transportation agents and expect 
them to deliver whatever type of trans- 


portation the people demand. Or per. 
haps it may be more practical to TeCog- 
nize each type of service as an integral 
part of the whole and expect all of them 
to cooperate in a linking of services, 

The communities and the community 
organizations can help in one definite 
way at least. Here is a suggestion. [It 
may have been tried somewhere, byt 
it can be tried again and more generally, 

Form a local Transportation Survey 
Commission, made up of one larger 
shipper, whose commodities move 
through import and export channels. 
one shipper whose freight moves in a 
narrower area; one railroad man; one 
inland waterway man; one motor freight 
or bus operator; one steamship operator; 
one representative of the motor league 
or club and one man who is interested 
in aeronautics; with a chairman who js 
a community leader. 


A report on transportation 


IT MIGHT be well to let the chairman 
and the two shippers be designated as 
a sub-committee to draft the committee 
findings, after having asked each trans- 
portation agency to testify as to the basic 
service it renders the community, its 
idea as to the unit cost, and its recom- 
mendations as to steps to be taken to 
enable it to render this service on a fair 
basis. 

The committee would report with 
definite recommendations for immediate 
action locally and nationally. 

These reports would be sent to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States where a national committee: 


would study them and formulate a re- 
port, national in scope, with definite 
recommendations for corrective action. 

The idea is not specifically to help 
the railroads. It is to straighten out our 
whole transportation fabric. Other 
agencies might be just as much entitled 
to aid as the railroads are, but it seems 
clear that this general study is the one 
thing that will help the railroads by 
showing exactly what position they have 
a right to occupy. 

I am convinced that our national or- 
ganizations could lead in sounding out 
the sentiment of our communities to see 
just what they consider necessary. 

It seems to me that only through such 
intensive, collective thought will we be 
able to extricate ourselves from. this 
muddle. 

First, we need to understand clearly 
just what service each transportation 
agency can give us. Then we will be m 
a position to decide just how we are 
going to permit them to give us that sef- 
vice at a fair profit. 
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EO Fulfills Every Need 


of Reliable Haulage 


The Reo is tho fastest and most 
easily driven of full-sized commer- 
cial vehicles having all-truck design 
and construction. Q Reo records of 
low-cost, long-life operation have 
never been disputed. Q Reo power 
and ruggedness, Reo safety and 


control, Reo riding comfort and 
saving of driver fatigue—are advan- 
tages operators seek and appreciate. 
@ Moreover, Reo-designed bodies 
are perfectly suited to reliable 
haulage needs and possess the ad- 
vertising asset of fine appearance. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICH. 


SPEED 
WAGONS 


AND 
TRUCKS 





When visiting a Reo Truck dealer please mention Nation’s Business 














SINCE LAST WE MET 


A Business Record February 9 to March 9 


FEBRUARY 


9- MONEY in circulation increased 
$47,854,000 from January 31, 1930 to Janu- 
ary 31, 1931, a gain of $1.60 per capita. 
Do we use more money in so-called bad 
times? 


10- AMERICAN Piano Company 
receivership winds up with payment of 100 
per cent cash to every creditor in one year, 
perhaps a record in receivership. 


WHEAT goes up 4 cents and cotton 20 to 
24 points. Stocks move up, too. 


UNITED STATES STEEL unfilled orders 
increased 188,000 tons in January. Steel 
production gaining also. 


11- NATIONAL BANKS show de- 
cline of $82,799,000 in resources from De- 
cember 31, 1930 to December 31, 1931. Also 
there were 370 fewer banks. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S financial world 
startled by great losses of Lord Kylsant’s 
shipping ventures, Royal Mail, White Star 
and Oceanic Steam Navigation. Investors 
will lose $100,000,000. 


13- FEDERAL CIRCUIT COURT 
of Appeals upholds ruling that Radio Cor- 
poration, General Electric, Westinghouse 
and A. T. & T. have an illegal monopoly 
in radio tubes. 


300,000 English cotton weavers will go 
back to work. Operators end lockout which 
followed their effort to have each man run 
8 looms instead of 4. 


INTERSTATE Commerce Commission 
asks Norfolk and Western to pay the gov- 
ernment $15,849,000 as half of its excess 
earnings from 1924 to 1926. First impor- 
tant recapture move. 


14- DEPARTMENT of Commerce 
reports business improved in Canada, Ger- 
many, Japan and Dutch East Indies among 
foreign countries.. Also predicts betterment 
in Latin American trade. 


15- GENERAL MOTORS sold to 
consumers 61,566 cars in January as against 
74,167 in January 1930. 


NET OPERATING income of 171 Class 
I railroads dropped 30.5 per cent in 1930. 


16> POSTMASTER-GENERAL 
BROWN threatens a cut in air mail ap- 
propriation. Says operators are not keeping 
schedules. 
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LIFE insurance sales declined 10.7 in Jan- 
uary from January 1930. Only group insur- 
ance gained. 


17: JANUARY imports plus exports 
were $433,000,000, lowest figure since 
February 1922. 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE sales in 1930 
were about $50,000,000, largest since 1923. 


19- CHAIRMAN LEGGE says Farm 
Board may control nearly all of the carry- 
over of 1929’s wheat crop—about 275,000,- 
000 bushels. 


PRESIDENT ATTERBURY of the Penn- 
sylvania proposes a merger of Boston and 
Maine and New Haven railroads. 


21- WORLD OIL output was 1,418,- 
700,000 barrels in 1930 compared with 
1,484,000,000 in 1929. Most of the loss was 
in the United States. 


23- BANKS of France and England 
reach agreement to work together on dis- 
count rates and gold withdrawals. 


WAYS and Means Committee kills all tar- 
iff legislation for this session. 


24- THE WORLD—Morning, Eve- 
ning and Sunday—to be sold to the Scripps- 
Howard papers for about $5,000,000. Buyer 
gets only intangibles. 


GENERAL American Tank Car buys 
Swift and Company’s tank and refrigerator 
cars. First time a packer has let an outside 
concern handle its transportation. 


STOCKS up again in biggest day’s trad- 
ing—5,300,000 shares—since October 1930. 
(See comment in Mr. Rukeyser’s depart- 
ment page 145.) 


FEDERAL Reserve Board reports im- 
provement in steel, textiles and automo- 
biles in January. 


26: ELECTRIC power production for 
week ended February 21 was off 3.6 per 
cent from week ended February 22, 1930. 


27- NATIONAL Cash Register moves 
up from a 3-day to a 4-day week. 


VETERAN'S bill becomes a law. 


28- SOUTHWESTERN roads ask In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s permission 
to reduce rates on carload shipments of 
autos. Truck competition the cause. 


RATES for money, call and loan, at new 
lows in February. Call money lowest since 
1908. 


JANUARY output of automobiles was 17]. 
903 a gain of 26,302 over preceding month 
but 101,315 under January 1930. 


MARCH 


2* NEW YORK TIMES’ table of 
240 stocks showed gain of $2,700,000,000 in 
value in February following a gain of 
$1,500,000,000 in January. 


BUSINESS Survey Conference reports bet- 
ter conditions and promise of still faster 
improvement. 


TREASURY offering $1,400,000,000 loan 
at lowest rates on record. Will retire $1,100, 
000,000 outstanding. 


R. G. DUN and Company report 2,563 fail- 
ures in February, highest in that month 
since they have been keeping count. 


3* CHARLES M. SCHWAB puts 
whole plan of payment by bonus up to 
stockholders’ annual meeting. E. G. Grace 
with a salary of $12,000 averaged $800,000 
a year bonus. 


CARLOADINGS for week ended February 
21 were 713,938 as against 720,689 preceding 
week and 828,890 a year ago. 


4- NEW YORK CITY sells $100,- 
000,000 of 414 bonds at 101.977. 


COTTON TEXTILE industry agrees to 
stop night work for women and minors in 
mills. 


6: U. S. RUBBER’S net loss for 
1930 was $18,000,000 against a net profit 
of $576,000 in 1929. 


COTTON TEXTILE merchants report 
sharp reduction of stocks and increased sales 
in February. 


7: CHAIN store sales for February 
averaged 7.75 loss from February 1930. 


ERNST anp ERNST report that 1,432 cor 
porations show loss of 28.49 per cent m 
net profits in 1930. 


9- HOOVER committee on public 
domain recommends restoring most publi¢ 
lands to states. 


WORLD'S public construction program for 
1931 is 11 billions. Authority, Department 
of Commerce. 
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The greatest names in 
pag heir products this 










By year — billions of bushels of wheat 
are grown, harvested and threshed, milled in- 
to flour, and packaged in bags 
and cartons. 

In no other industry is pack- 
aging equipment called upon to 
handie such a tremendous and 


steady flow of production with 





greater speed, accuracy, and 
reliability. Yet, again in flour, 
as in practically every packag- 
ing industry, the largest and 
best known producers in the 


country all use the same pack- 
PANCAKE 


aging method . . . Pneumatic Tweltl:) 





Scale Packaging Machines. 


— 


When you are contemplat- 
ing investing money in the pur- 


chase of packaging machinery, 





the packaging experience of 








the country’s largest producers 





should be a valuable guide —.._____. 
to your selection of the best 


method. It is given briefly and 





| 
concisely in a unique book | 
entitled ... “An Interview.” | 





Write for it. ~ en 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LTD. 


Norfolk Downs, Massachusetts 


PNEUMATIC MACHINES 


Carton Feeders— Bottom Sealers—Lining Machines— Weigh- 

ing Machines (Net and Gross)— Top Sealers — Wrapping 

Machines (Tight and Wax)— Capping Machines — Labeling 

Machines — Vacuum Filling Machines (for liquids or semi- 

liquids) — Automatic Capping Machines — Automatic Cap 
Feeding Machines — Tea Ball Machines. 


NEUMATIC SCALE 
ACKAGING MACHINERY 


When writing to Pneumatic Scate Corporation please mention Nation's Business 





BRANCH OFFICES 


New York 26 Cortlandt Street 

Chicago 360 North Michigan Ave. 

San Francisco 320 Market Street 

Melbourne, Victoria; Sydney, N.S.W. 

Trafalgar House, No. 9 Whitehall, 
London, Engiand 








New economy 


LNSUTANCE NOW 


.. the 











ON 


GENERAL 
ELECTRIC 


WATER COOLERS 


N the job these last 3 years 

they’ve proved they stay 
“like new”. So now General 
Electric guarantees them for 3 
years—an unsurpassed warranty 
on water coolers. And the uni- 
formly cool, invigorating water 
they deliver so economically 
means dividends in the form of 
healthfulness, good will, great- 
er output per employe. A self- 
supporting welfare advancement! 


General Electric Co., Electric Refrig- 
eration Dept., Section CN4, Hanna 
Bidg., 1400 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


COMMERCIAL, APARTMENT AND DOMESTIC 
REFRIGERATORS + ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS 


Join us in the General Electric Program, 
broadcast every Saturday evening, on 
a nation-wide N. B. C. network 

















When writing please mention Nation’s Business 


YEAR 
GUARANTEE: 


| that today.” 
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Earning a Salary in Six Figures 


(Continued from page 39) 
gether. But, occasionally, they get at 
each other’s necks. Then the president 
must use all the tact and judgment and 
authority he possesses—he has a lot of 
all of them. He is the court of last resort. 

Skelly goes out. Raskins comes in. He 
holds a huge typewritten sheet in his 
hand. It is headed “The Situation.” John 
J. looks at the clock. Nine-thirty-five. 

“They’re twenty minutes late with 


That’s John J. every time. Precision. 
He makes a tremendous virtue of it. 

“The Situation” is the digest of the 
workings of the T. & S. W. for the past 
24 hours. The number of carloads of 
coal coming over the mountain... The 
empties trailing back . . . Locomotives 
out of commission . . . Train deten- 
tions . . . The total carloadings ... 
The average train movements. . . Av- 
erage car movements . . . “Notes and 
observations.” . . . The president goes 
over this elaborate dope-sheet with care. 
With a stubby pencil, he checks each item 
as he notes its contents. This is not de- 
tail. This is the avoidance of detail in 
the most scientific and modern manner. 

When it is all done, his hand makes 
an involuntary movement toward Ger- 
trude’s letter . . . This time he does not 
even get the letter out of the envelope. 
The second batch of the day’s mail has 
arrived. He goes through it with the 
same care he gave the first, dictates 19 
more replies. 

Ten-twenty. 

John J. glances at his memorandum 
calendar. This is board meeting day over 
at the Stanton National and he will have 
to show them how, as a railroader, he 
comes into the room on the minute of 
11... In front of him Raskins has 
deposited a thick docket, which will re- 
quire his personal and rather minute at- 
tention. It involves the refinancing of one 


| of the minor properties of the system. 


The telephone rings. Mrs. John J. in- 
quires if it will be just as well if they 
have the Van Santfords for dinner Fri- 
day, instead of Wednesday. John J. says 
it will. Raskins comes in with a tele- 
gram. The phone rings again. Now that 
docket. He picks it up. 

In comes Alf Smedley, who makes 
adding machines or something out on 
the Terminal Belt. Smedley scorns bar- 
riers and inquiring secretaries. John J. 
groans—inwardly. Thirty minutes until 
bank meeting and at least seven of them 
to be taken in walking over to the Stan- 
ton National . .. Smedley stays all of 20 


minutes talking of every inconsequen- 
tial thing in the world, chiefly about 
whether the new locker-room out at the 
Far Hills Club shall be on the right or 
the left of the men’s grill. Smedley sees 
John J. fumbling at his watch, tells two 
more stories and leaves. No chance to- 
day for that docket . . . The president 
of the T. & S. W. goes over to the bank 
in that curious dog-trot of a walk by 
which all Tremont knows him. 


Wasted time at meetings 


THE board meeting is 15 minutes late 
in starting and lasts an hour and a half. 
John J. figures idly for himself that 75 
per cent of it is lost in needless discus- 
sion. . . . Why can’t old Brimsby keep 
his board in hand? He ought to see 
John J. handle his board meeting, never 
more than 60 minutes, and many times 
not more than 30. All stories barred, all 
extraneous conversation of any sort. 
John J. has his directors so they know 
how to have a board meeting. 

At one o'clock John J. Prindle is in 
the grillroom of the Tremont Club. The 
telephone rings. The office wants a deci- 
sion on a fairly minor matter. It gets it. 
John J. reads a sentence of his daugh- 
ter’s letter. The phone calls him again. 
“Mr. Prindle” says the steward, apol- 
ogetically—‘‘Will Saturday do as well 
as Friday for the Van Santfords?” 

When he goes back to the grill two of 
his own directors have seated themselves 
at his table. For an hour between bites 
of his luncheon John J. discusses future 
plans for the T. & S. W.—motive power 
needs, car wheels, the need of a new 
bridge over the Big Sandy. Before two 
he tugs at his watch, bids an abrupt 
adieu to his companions and is off. He is 
going to Cransford to speak tonight—a 
black cloud on this particularly sun- 
shiny day—and he must catch Number 
Seven at 3:40. 

An hour and 40 minutes. He pushes 
a button. Pennington, his publicity man, 
appears. 

“Did you lay out something for me to 
say at Cransford tonight?” 

Pennington puts down a half dozen 
sheets of beautifully typed pages, stands 
expectantly as John J. goes over it. 

Um...Um...Um... Too bad 
this young fellow doesn’t know some- 
thing about a railroad. Perhaps, it was 
a mistake, after all, taking a newspaper 
reporter on for work like this. Perhaps 
he’d better let Pennington out. No, that 
would hardly be fair. Better teach him 
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have benefited by this service 


* In the last four years, sixty-two different manufacturers of products 


as unlike as radio and rubbers, paint and pills, with sixty-two differ- 
ent production problems, have improved their production, products, 
and profits through the help of Special Production Machines. 


Many of them needed machines they could not buy, to replace slow, 
costly hand labor. We designed and built them. In other plants we 
redesigned and speeded existing machinery to greater accuracy 
and output. In several plants our work consisted of helping them 
rescue their own production research from apparent failure to a 
successful conclusion. 

It is to help solve these “different” production problems, common to 
every plant, that this “creative” production service was developed. 
It is geared to serve any manufacturer, to help solve any production 


s process not provided for by standard machines or methods. It was 


developed to meet the need of industry for a service of this 
type, and it has met it successfully and to the great profit of 
98% of the manufacturers who have taken advantage of it 
to date. Investigation of this service costs nothing, it may 
mean thousands of dollars saving to you in the future. Write 
for more complete details. 


Npecial 


PRODUCTION MACHINES 


4 Division of PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION , LIMITED 


For over 40 years, Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., has manufactured automatic 
labor-saving machinery for many of worid’s largest producers of merchandise 


SPECIAL PRODUCTION MACHINES, NORFOLK DOWNS, MASSACHUSETTS 


on MacHines please mention Nation’s Business 
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Spmperial —~Sebigas? 


anew style partition 
of singular beauty 


and efficiency 


Today, Circle A builds the new Cabinet 


Imperial partition of carefully tailored 


American Walnut or mahogany in such 
a manner that it forms the most beautiful 
of paneled offices. 

There is no hint of movability —yet 
when new office layouts are required, these 
practical walls can be taken down, moved, 
and re-erected overnight. They are remark- 
able. Write today for new book of good- 
looking offices built in this manner. 

Circle A Products Corporation, 658 
South 25th Street, Newcastle, Ind.; 
New York office: 475 Fifth Avenue. Also 
manufacturers of: Circle A Folding Par- 
titions, Rolling Partitions. 


CIRCLE A = 
m= PARTITIONS 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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railroading, instead. One more job for 
John J. 

“Nice piece of writing,” he finally 
says, “but there’s one or two things 
about Cransford and our road that I 
want to put into it. I want you to go 
up there with me this afternoon.” 

Pennington disappears. Raskins is 
summoned. Comes in with notebook 
and pencil. John J. changes his mind 
and dismisses him, picks up a big yellow 
pad and his stubby lead pencil and be- 
gins to write. In the end he writes his 
own speech and it is a good speech. But 
a precious hour has been wasted. Ras- 
kins comes in twice with other dockets, 
but the president ignores him. 

A young woman reporter is ushered 
in—John J. prides himself upon his ac- 
cessibility to the public, particularly to 
the press. The young woman is collect- 
ing burning thoughts from leading citi- 
zens on the need of a new City Hall. She 


has struck John J. at a bad time on a 
_ bad day but he tells her he will see her 
| tomorrow. More letters. More telegrams. 


Mrs. John J. phones to say that, after 
all, the Van Santfords will come Wed- 


| nesday. Then Jim Raskins is at his desk 
| murmuring that there is just six min- 





utes to the train. John J. stuffs Ger- 
trude’s letter into his pocket. 

Out on the line, the men know “999” 
as the “boss’s private car.” He likes to 
call it his “officer-car’—and so it is in 
reality. More than that, it is his home 
when he is out on the line, which is three 
or four days each week. 

In a year, “999” will make its 50,000 
miles or more. There is nothing sumptu- 


| ous about it. A wide bed in a comfort- 
| able stateroom for him, another for a 





favored guest, a shower-bath between. 
There is a smaller room for Raskins, an 
observation-room—in it John J.’s seat, 
beside a low table. 


Keeps his data close to hand 


UNDERNEATH the table there is a 
perfect mine of information about T. & 
S. W.—earnings, expenditures, maps, 
profiles, reports. More of this matter in 
the dining-room. Beyond the dining- 
room, a tiny kitchen, and the quarters 
where John J.’s two highly competent 
negro servants make their own domain. 
When John J. is at his Tremont offices 
the two servants act as his personal mes- 
sengers. There is not much idleness. 
John J. does not like idling. 

John J. does not ride the line alone 


| today—he rarely does. The two serv- 


ants, Jim Raskins, Pennington, Hard- 
wick—are bound for Cransford with 
him. Hardwick seats himself beside the 
president; he has a dogen things to talk 


over with him. At Lathem Junction the 
superintendent of the Second Division 
and a trainmaster are standing on the 
station platform. John J.’s keen eye 
catches them and bids them come in, 

“Hello, Mike. Hello, Donovan,” he 
says, and begins a running-fire of ques. 
tions, about this thing, and that. This js 
where he wallows in details. There js 
nothing connected with the actual oper. 
ation of a railroad in which he is not 
keenly interested. 

Cransford is 110 miles from Tremont 
and three hours taken in getting there. 
Two shippers come aboard at an inter. 
mediate point, cigars and lemonades are 
passed and John J. shows that he js 
something of a traffic man in the facility 
with which he discusses their problems, 

“You cannot be too many things to 
be a railroader,” he likes to tell young 
Pennington. 


The draggitig dinner program 


THE dinner at Cransford is about the 
same as most other dinners of that sort. 
Three hundred men crowded into an ill- 
ventilated, smoke-filled “banquet hall.” 
Slow service, indifferent food. A jazz 
band. A local quartet. Three introduc- 
tory speeches by local talent. All to- 
gether they come to a full hour. 

After an interminable time and a ful- 
some introduction, during which some 
of the diners have managed to escape, 
the president of the T. & S. W. is on his 
feet. No one else leaves. John J. Prindle 
may not be a polished orator but he has 
a trick of winning men. 

Finally the affair is over. The presi- 
dent and a little group make their way 
back to “999.” The group comes and 
stays an hour. Finally the last of them 
goes. It is close to eleven. Out comes 
Gertrude’s letter. 

A powerful hand comes down on his 
shoulder. Maginnis, his chief of motor 
power and one of his favorites. 

“Heard you were here, boss, and 
dropped off Sixteen for a talk. Thought 
you’d be interested in how those new 
mountain types are behaving.” 

He grins. John J. grins. They visit 
together. 

“Good Lord, it’s past midnight, Mae. 
No time for a youngster like you to be 
up. You stay on the car and we'll break- 
fast tomorrow going into Tremont.” 

One thing more—Gertrude’s letter. 
He'll finish that tonight, after he’s in 
bed. He never does. He tries it, but sleep 
begins to overpower him. He gives up, 
reaches up to turn off the light. 

Tomorrow. Tomorrow’s the day: 
This one has gone its way. All in 4 
day’s work. 
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The Map of the Nation's Business 


By FRANK GREENE 


Managing Editor, Bradstreet’s — 






Business conditions 
as of March 1 


Moderate gains were made in trade and industry dur- 
ing February and March, but there are still obstacles 
in the road to business recovery. Prospects of in- 


creasing employment add some cheer to the situation 


HAT trade and industry made gains in February and 

early March, as they did indeed in January, cannot 

be truthfully denied. That the progress made has 

been moderate and not entirely up to expectations 

seems equally certain. That the stock market, as is 
not unusual, has run ahead of actual trade and industrial 
developments seems truest of all. 

In explanation, it may be said that the stock market in 
the late months of 1930 overdid things on the down side, and 
part of its advance in January and February was a sort of 
natural righting of an overdone bearish speculation. 

All of this, by the way, does not mean that we, as a coun- 
try, are out of the woods yet. Unfavorable factors still re- 
main—for instance, our disorganized price situation and 
especially the swamped condition of some markets, particu- 
larly grain markets, due to “patent-medicine legislation.” 

Some staples, cotton for instance, seem to have definitely 
turned upward as the result of unquestionably heavy buying 
of staple goods and increased activity. This means enlarged 
work and increased pay rolls. In addition, exporters report 
increased takings of that staple after some years of declining 
shipments, making it possible to believe that even the price 














The map of 
last month 


The map of 
a year ago 


The decline in prices of farm products was 
one of February’s unfavorable features. Other 
price indexes declined, but at a slower rate 
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FENCE 





For PROTECTION and 


APPEARANCE 


. eeeye provision for public safety | 


and for the protection of valuable 


property from trespassers are serious re- | 


sponsibilities of management. The stur- 


diness, durability and distinguished | 


appearance of Continental Chain-Link | 


Fence recommend it as preeminently 
fitted for this important double duty. 


Continental Chain-Link Fence is the 
crowning achievement of thirty years 
experience in fence manufacture. It is 
made exclusively of special “copper- 
bearing” steel produced in our own 
open hearth furnaces and drawn in our 
own mills, especially for fence manufac- 
ture. Every inch of it is heavily galvan- 


ized by the hot dip process after fabri- | 


cation. 


Continental Chain-Link Fence is 


erected by trained experts under the | 
supervision of Continental Fence Engi- | 


neers and every job is guaranteed to pro- 
duce the satisfaction that inspired its 


purchase. Let us advise with you, study | 


your needs, and quote prices for your 


complete requirements. Write us now. | 


CONTINENTAL 


Chainink, 


FENCE 


CONTINENTAL STEEL 
CORPORATION 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Manufacturers of Billets, Rods, Wire, Barbed Wire: 
Farm, Poultry, Lawn and Chain-Link Fence; Black 
Galvanized, Special Coated and Roofing Sheets. 
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situation has begun to show some signs 
of improvement. 

The price situation seems to contain 
in itself the germs of improvement, in 
that low prices have always ultimately 
meant enlarged takings. The familiar 
assertion that it is underconsumption 
and not overproduction which has 
bothered us may now be put to proof to 
the advantage of those who produce 
needed articles at a price. That this 
means elimination of high-cost produc- 
ers goes without saying. 

If it also means the ending of arbi- 
trary man-made efforts to lift things by 
their bootstraps, as it were, perhaps the 
great price decline of 1929-31 (which, 
incidentally, was not as great as was 
the shorter price decline of 1920-21) 
may result in a new lease on life for the 
economical producer and perhaps for 
the economical consumer. 

Prices of stocks and bonds rose dur- 


ing February, as they did in January, 
but the pace was different in different 
classifications. Iron and steel production 
gained slightly in February; automobile 
manufacturing increased again from the 
low ebb of late 1930; the woolen ang 
cotton manufacturing trades picked up 
considerably, February indeed being the 
most active month in more than a year 
in cotton-goods orders placed. At the 
close of that month unfilled orders for 
staple print cloths and other similar 
makes were better than for a year past, 
Prices of goods stiffened and raw ma. 
terial prices moved up steadily and con. 
tinuously to a point nearly two cents 
above the low of 1930. 

One big advance in this line, though 
not exactly of a trade character, was an 
agreement by more than three-fourths 
of the cotton manufacturers to discon. 
tinue night work of women and children, 

The chief unfavorable feature of the 


BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest Month of 1931 and the Same Month of 1930 and 1929 
Compared with the Same Month of 1928 


Production and Mill Consumption 
Pig Iron ey AP X eae 
Steel Ingots . 
Copper—Mine (U. S.) 
Zinc—Primary 
Coal—Bituminous 
Petroleum ” 
Electrical Energy 
Cotton Consumption 
Automobiles ............. 
Rubber Tires 


Cement—Portland . 


Construction 


Contracts Awarded—37 States—Dollar Values 
Contracts Awarded—37 States—Square Feet 


Labor 


Factory Employment (U. S.) F. R. B. 


Factory Pay Roll (U. S.) F. R. B. 

Wages—Per Capita (N. Y.) ; 
Transportation 

Freight Car Loadings 

Gross Operating Revenues 

Net Operating Income 
Trade—Domestic 

Bank Debits—New York City 

Bank Debits—Outside 


Latest Same Month 
Month 1928=100% 

Available 1931 1930 1929 
February 61 101 =115 
February 65 105 112 
January 70 99 126 
February 61 93 +100 
February* 78 98 117 
February* 90 112 114 
January 107. 117 “ae 
January 80 990 oi 
February* 65 107. —-:151 
December 61 69 130 
chen January 67 87 101 
February 53 71 81 
February 43 58 83 
January 81 99 103 
January 71 99 a8 
January 92 102 102 
February* 78 97 105 
January* 82 98 106 
January* 61 98 137 


February* 
(X) February* 





Business Failures—Number February 118 104 90 
Business Failures—Liabilities February 132 6114 on 
Department Store Sales—F. R. B January 89 97 + 
Five and Ten Cent Store Sales—4 Chains February 104 106 ts 
Mail Order House Sales—2 Houses February 103 123° ‘Sas 
. a » Tae AA MRE ROY January 61 100. Aw 
Imports Ngan AAI January 54 92 109 
Finance 
Stock Prices—30 Industrials he mete a +H + 
Stock Prices—20 Railroads yebeul 141 153 190 
Number of Shares Traded........... he ruary 97 93 36 
Bond Prices—40 Bonds Ne gail 81 85 77 
Value of Bonds Sold trader 19 41 182 
New Corporate Capital Issues—Domestic ebruary < 
Interest Rates—Commercial Paper, 4-6 
NN occa. ateprerceise Be th " come February 63 116 FoF 
Wholesale Prices 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics peeey 80 97 i. 
Bradstreet’s pits ‘ebruary 69 84 2 
Fisher's keh February af, 
Retail Purchasing Power, 1923=100% Jan. Jan, 
Purchasing Power of the Retail Dollar ............ 110 101 
Purchasing Power of the Clothing Dollar ....... 118 102 
Purchasing Power of the Food Dollar ; 110 94 
Purchasing Power of the Rent Dollar............ 116 109 


X Excludes Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles, Phila., Detroit, San Francisce, New York 


* Preliminary 


Prepared for Nation’s Business hy General Statistical Division, Western Electric Co, 
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Messages that took 3 to 4 days 


now handled in as many minutes 
through the magic of teletypewriter service! 
























Whatever is typed on 
the sending machine... 


pws AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, whose 
cars are seen on almost every highway, operate two 
plants 140 miles apart. When the mails were used for 
the transmission of written data, it frequently took from 
3 to 4 days to send a message and receive a reply. 


Then Teletype, the machine that typewrites by wire, 
was installed. ““Now,”’ says an official of the company, 
“‘it is possible to dispatch a message and receive a /ype- 
written answer within 3 or 4 minutes’ time.” 

“‘Almost every department,”’ he continues, “‘finds 
teletypewriter service helpful. The sales department 
uses it for sending to the assembly plant allotment 
notices regarding shipments to dealers. These mes- 
Sages are accepted as final authority to make shipment. 


““Teletypewriter service also enables the cost depart- 
ment to obtain immediate information on late cost and 
progress records, and gives the purchasing department 
closer contact with stocks on hand. All messages sent 
and received are filed as a record of the transaction that 
each covers. This feature is especially valuable as it 
definitely fixes responsibility.” 

Teletype sends typewritten messages over telephone 
Wires at a speed of 60 words a minute, and anyone who 





can use a typewriter can operate it. The receiving ma- 
chine typewrites automatically, making it unnecessary 
for somebody to answer before a message can be sent. 


Ask your local telephone company 
Sor further information! 


Teletypewriter service is invaluable between widely- 
separated offices and factories or warehouses, as well as 
within large offices and plants. Ask the business office 
of your local telephone company for further details, or, 
if you prefer, write the Teletype Corporation, 1400 
Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago, U.S. A. 


TELETYPE | 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


Western Electric Company 


INCORPORATEO 














...i8 instantly reproduced by 
the receiving machine. Ma- 
chines can be used in either 
direction, and both make one 
or more copies on plain paper 
or printed forms. 














When writing to TecetyPe Corre 


RATION please mention Nation's Business 














Just how hard he is, we can’t say. 

But we are willing to believe that 
the skits above him will clear and 
thejsun shine. For we know that the 
coldest snow mhelts. It always has! 

But how fast? That question takes 
us back to fundamentals. 

Clearly, in this depression of 
TOO MUCH, there has been, 
broadly speaking, no sufficient meet- 
ing of the minds between Producer 
and Consumer. That yawning gap 
can and should be closed! 

How? It all depends. We can con- 
tinue to put our trust in faith cures, 
in hopeful Sales Quotas, in Slogans, 
in High Pressure Merchandising. Or 
we can turn to that physician 
of commerce, the Distributor, . 
who habitually keeps his fin- 
gertips on the heart-beats of 
Producer and Consumer alike; 
who can tell us—by 
return wire—how the j 


Any scientific study of the intimate inter- 
play between the forces of production and 
consumption must focus on the common 
meeting ground between the two— Distri- 
bution, As the connecting link between the 
manufacturers of electrical materials and the 
consumers of some 60,000 electrical items, 
Graybar is in a particularly strategic position 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 60,000 ELECTRICAL ITEMS THROUGH 
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pThat hard-looking 


gentleman! 


housing situation goes in Ottumwa, 
lowa, what the railroad purchasing 
agentin Houston, Tex., is planning, 
how the lighting load in Kankakee or 
Shreveport is carrying on; who can 
talk fuses or ship-building, street- 
lighting or sewing electrically. 
Add, to this, the conquest of the 
mechanics of distribution—of creat- 
ing storage points at centers of de- 
mand, of improving stock control, 
of solving trucking problems in 
congested cities all over America. 
And you begin to have a fair pic- 
ture of the scientific Distributor who 
moves steadily closer to the solution 
of the problem of bringing Producer 
and Consumer to- 
gether. 

Which is also 
ti the problem of 
dispelling hard 
times and of keep- 
ing them dispelled. 


to contribute to the scientific progress 
towards economic security. 


Grayban 


GRAYBAR BUILDING NEW YORK, N. Y. 


77 DISTRIBUTING HOUSES 








month aside from the acknowledged low 
ebb of employment in industry was the 
sag in prices of farm products. This de. 
cline set the period from January 15 to 
March 1 as the lowest in point of farm. 
products prices since 1910. Some of the 
decline was forced by confession of 
weakness in the wheat-holding moye. 
ment and some of it represented the 
probable sacrifice of live stock due to 
the feeding situation. 

Corn prices certainly disappointed 
those who thought that a 20 per cent 
reduction in last year’s crop might bring 
high prices for what was actually raised, 
the price of this product dropping to 
25 per cent below the 1930 figure. 

Other developments of the disloca- 
tions of 1930 are found in the reduced 
traffic on the railways, shown by lighter 
carloading figures, lessened net returns, 
and announced reductions in dividends 
of a few railroads. 


Retail food prices low 


LOWER retail prices of foods were 
more in evidence than for probably 20 
years past. It seems evident now that 
retail stocks of goods were ruthlessly cut 
in price, one result being a complaint 
from some dealers that an actual scare- 
ity existed in bargain merchandise stocks 
for promotional purposes—in “‘sales” for 
instance. In the wholesale and jobbing 
branch the chief complaint was that re- 
tailers were buying only for absolute 
needs. If these two complaints were well 
founded there would seem to be possi- 
bilities of shortages developing in some 
lines, shortages which the advent of 
Easter buying in volume might reveal 
sharply. 

Unless all signs fail there is a big 
program of public improvements, espe- 
cially road building, in prospect for this 
spring and summer. Given an early dis- 
appearance of frost, it would seem that a. 
good deal of employment should soon 
offer. In other lines, as for instance the 
oil and gas industries, the orders already 
given and those contemplated should 
make for activity which will be reflected 
in the metal trades through orders for 
steel and iron pipe. 

The stock market has undoubtedly 
been first in men’s minds in recent 
months, the progress made in prices 
being worth sketching. In January rail 
and industrial stock averages were 
about tied in the number of points ad- 
vanced. In February, however, while 
rail averages advanced only a few points, 
industrials exceeded the rail averages 
advances four to one. If contrasted with 
a year ago however, both still look rela- 
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THIS IS THE ONLY MACHINE THAT MULTI- 
PLIES DIRECTLY, PRINTS THE RESULTS OF 
ITS OWN CALCULATIONS, SUBTRACTS, 
ACCUMULATES AND PRINTS TOTALS, TYPE- 
WRITES DESCRIPTIONS AND POSTS SEVERAL 
RELATED RECORDS IN CNE OPERATION, 











Multiplies » » Prints Results - » Types 


This remarkable machine is extremely fast and performs most 


of its operations automatically. It can be readily adapted to 


meet your individual requirements. It will simplify and cut 


the cost of accounting. Read below how it handles a few 


typical jobs. 


TIME TICKETS 


Multiplies rate by number of hours or pieces and prints results—all extremely 
fast. Automatically accumulates and segregates total earnings to show total 
day work, total piece work, ctc. Posts earnings or distribution records as 


by-product. 
BILLING 


Writes, computes and totals invoice in one operation. With any other 
methods, the bill must first be figured, then copied. All calculations, including 
fractions, discounts, deductions, and totaling performed as bill is typed. 
Extensions and totals printed by one key depression. 


INVENTORY 


Multiplies quantities by prices and prints results, types descriptions, accumu- 
lates total for each sheet and each section. Figures, writes and totals com- 
plete inventory in one operation. 


COST WORK 


Calculates overhead, posts labor and material charges to job records, com- 
putes and records total cost to date—all in one operation. Simplifies job 
costs, standard costs, overhead distribution. 


Ask for a demonstration on your own work. 


STORES RECORDS 


Extends requisitions while posting stores ledger. Figures the new quantity 
and value on hand, proves the posting and all computations and automatically 
accumulates separate totals of “receipts” and “issues.” 


PRORATING 


Multiplies amount to be prorated by each of the factors, and prints result of 
each multiplication. Automatically distributes fraction of a cent so that total 
of all prorations, which accumulate in the machine, will exactly agree with 
amount prorated. 


TAX BILLS 


Multiplies valuation by tax rate and prints results; writes the tax bill, 
completes the tax roll, and segregates the total tax into funds or other 
classifications—all in one fast operation. 


OTHER JOBS 


Ask to see this machine demonstrated on any kind of special work you may 
have involving calculating and recording. You can arrange for such a demon- 
stration through the local Burroughs office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6224 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Burroughs 


When writing to Burrovcus Appinc Macutne Company please mention Nation's Business 
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ANGELIC 


UNIFORM S 


increase efficiency 
in the 


Beech-Nut Plant 


The Beech-Nut Packing Co. has furnished 
plant uniforms to its employees for 
twenty years. Like many other users of 
Angelica Washable Uniforms, such as 
the Fleischmann Co., Mars, Inc., Ward 
Baking Co., Kellogg Co., Federal Bak- 
eries, DuPont de Nemours, Procter & 
Gamble, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. and 
Parke, Davis & Co., they have found 
that plant uniforms provide definite 
control over the cleanliness of their 
employees and protect 
products for human 
consumption from 
all street clothing 
contaminations. 














The 
standardized 
plant uniform 
encourages greater 


1. Harmony 

2. Cleanliness 
3. Loyalty = f 
4. Sanitation | 


and eliminates petty jealousies 
caused by dress distinction. 


Uniformed employees are more alert, 
have better morale and greater effi- 
ciency. Uniformity of dress creates better 
harmony by eliminating petty jealousies 
and commonding respect for girl em- 
ployees. Angelica Plant Uniforms are a 
big step toward the solution of personnel 
problems in widely varied industries. 
May we show you the kind of uniforms 
your plant can use? 


Our branch nearest you will gladly 
furnish illustrations without obligation. 
No salesman will call unless requested. 














































ANGELICA JACKET (o. 


St. Louis, Mo. » » » » 1481 Olive Street 
New York, 104 W. 48th St., Dept. 81 
Chicago, 1238 N. Clark St., Dept. BS 




















When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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tively cheap. Bonds rose moderately, 
checked as they were by talk of the pos- 
sible injury to the regular markets by 


| the act increasing the loan values of 
| World War veterans’ bonus certificates. 


February returns of mail-order houses 
dropped 15.7 per cent, but in chain-store 


| sales proper the early returns point to a 


decrease from February 1930 of only 5 
per cent, this following a gain of 8 per 
cent in February 1930 over 1929. De- 
partment store sales fell 9 per cent in 
February from a year ago, but they fell 
2 per cent in February last year from 
1929. 

Because of the weakness in most farm 
products in February the movement of 
the price indexes as of March 1 attracted 
considerable attention. This revealed on 
the whole a slackening of the downward 
movement although the general trend 
was lower. Bradstreet’s Index showed a 
drop of 1.5 per cent from February 1 to 
March 1. Thus the seventeenth consecu- 
tive monthly recession established a de- 
cline of 36.4 per cent from December 
1, 1925, when the highest point in a 
decade was reached. The drop from the 
high of 1929 on March 1 to latest date 
was slightly less than 30 per cent, where- 
as in the sixteen-month decline from 


| February 1, 1920 to June 1, 1921 it was 


49 per cent. 

In the decline from February 1 to 
March 1 this year, however, seven 
groups failed to participate while six 
other groups went lower. There was 
weakness in hides and leather, provi- 


| sions, breadstuffs and building materials 


but this was largely offset by advances 
in textiles, fruits, metals, naval stores 


| and some miscellaneous products. 








The course of these price indexes bids 
fair to be closely watched in the months 
to come because rightly or wrongly they 
are regarded as having something like a 
prophetic character as regards the course 
of business and industry generally. 

A review of prices of wheat from 





May 31, 1929, when the Farm Board 
was in the making, to late July of that 
year when the Board began to function 
shows that a marked rise in price 
occurred. This late July price was, how. 
ever, never reached again. By the end of 
February this year the low prices of late 
May 1929 were broken through. In other 
words, after 18 months of Farm Board 
work the price of wheat, owing to cheap. 
ening of wheat the world over, was be. 
low the level of prices ruling before the 
Board began to operate. 

Complaint of the effects of govem- 
ment efforts to sustain prices was wide. 
spread in late February. Exports of 
wheat in the form of grain sank to the 
vanishing point, flour milling was said 
to have been unfavorably affected, and 
the New York Produce Exchange in 
early March began dealing in Canadian 
wheat “‘in bond” at Buffalo, using prices 
at Winnipeg and other free markets as 
a basis for operations. 

There were 2,263 failures, with $97, 
272,228 of liabilities, reported in Febru- 
ary—a decrease of 27.5 per cent in num- 
ber and of 54.2 per cent in liabilities 
from those in January. That month saw 
the peak in total number of failures 
but was nothing like the December 1930 
total of liabilities, which was $360,000,- 
000. February failures broke all records 
for that month, exceeding those of 
February 1930 by 5.5 per cent in num- 
ber and 33.5 per cent in liabilities. 

Estimates of motor output for Febru- 
ary indicate a 15 per cent increase over 
that in January. If this is applied to 
the January total for the United States 
cf 172,000 cars and trucks, a total of 
about 200,000 cars and trucks for Feb- 
ruary is obtainable as against produc- 
tion of 346,000 during February a year 
ago. This would indicate a decrease of 
42 per cent. The March prospect is said 
to be for about 275,000 cars and trucks 
as against 401,000 in March last year 
and 585,000 two years ago. 








Where Business Will Meet in April 


ORGANIZATION 
3 Eastern Lumber Salesmens Association 


cITY 
Philadelphia 


4 Texas Cotton Ginners Association Dallas 
5 American Toy Buyers Association Chicago 
6 Association of Marine Underwriters of the U. New Yor 
14 American Oil Burner Association Philadelphia 
14 Oil Heating Institute Philadelphia 
15 Electrical League of Utah Salt Lake City 
15 Specialty Bakery Owners of America, Inc. New York 
20-21 Petroleum Industry Electrical Association St. Louis 
21-23 Ohio Wholesale Grocers Association Columbus 
23-25 Southern Commercial Secretaries Association Roanoke 
24-25 American Cotton Shippers Association New Orleans 
25 Association of Stock Exchange Firms New York 
26 National Lumber Manufacturers Association .... Chicago 
27-29 American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers Assn. Washington, D. Cs 
27-29 Southern Supply & Machinery Distributors Assn. Washington, D. C. 
28-May 1 Chamber of Commerce of the United States Atlantic City 
28 National Association of Printing Ink Makers Cincinnati 
29 American Association of Advertising Agencies Washington, D. C. 


30-May 2 Missouri Association of Public Utilities 





Excelsior Springs, Mo. 





NA’ 
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— Clean unfailing flow of water, freedom from pi 
Febru. ean unfailing flow of water, freedom from pipe repairs, 
n num- unclogged passage of gas, air, oil, or other liquids, long- 
a lasting disposal of wastes will be yours, if the pipe you 
‘ailures have installed is marked with the famous indented spiral. 
ar 1930 
0,000,- For the indented spiral, with the Reading name and date 
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be electrolysis as does no other pipe, and that is never 
a year READING PRODUCTS affected by destructive green corrosion. 
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is said ices a Master plumbers for scores of years have recommended 
a Casing Billets and installed genuine puddled wrought iron pipe. Today 
Nipples Cut Nails you and your plumber, or heating contractor, can be sure 
Boiler Tubes , . A . - : : 
of using life-time lasting genuine wrought iron, by making 
ve at sure that every foot of pipe shows the indented Reading 
You can get Reading Genuine spiral. 
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READING ° PIPE 
Science and Invention Have Never Found a Satisfac- 9 
tory Substitute for Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron. 
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les motor car thief has changed 
his system. Today, instead of selling 
a stolen car, he strips it; and disposes 
of tires, batteries, bumpers. 


Over80%of all cars stolen through- 
out the country are recovered. So it 
is more than likely that your car will 
be returned. Yet many of its vital 
parts may be missing. 

To guard against such loss you 
should be completely protected by 
theft insurance. 


When automobile insurance first 
became a factor, the Agricultural and 
other leading stock insurance com- 
panies pooled their efforts to curb the 


YWour car may be re=s 
covered, BUT you still 
meed theft imsurance 
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activities of automobile thieves. They 
inaugurated a nation-wide scheme 
which has been most successful in 
locating stolen cars. They have as- 
sisted manufacturers in adopting 
identification marks. They have had 
an important part in the passage of 
title laws which put the burden of 
proof on the sellers, an obvious brake 
on easy sales of stolen cars. 


These things have resulted in © 


lower total theft losses. And this, in 
turn, has been followed by steadily 
reduced insurance rates. It is the hope 
of the Agricultural and others, that 
by continued efforts against the thief 
—and by arousing public sentiment 
still further—they may be able to offer 
theft insurance at even lower rates. 


7 v ¥ 


Automobile insurance is vitally important. 
Let us give you the name of the Agricultural 
agent near you. He will advise you intelli- 
gently. He can offer you automobile policies 
and all other property coverages . . . issued 
by a long-experienced company that under- 


stands modern protection. 


q 





. | t 
riculfaral 
§nourance Company, 

of Watertown. RY. 





THESE AGRICULTURAL POLICIES ARE AVAILABLE TO ALL PURCHASERS 


Fire - Parcel Post - Automobile - Marine - Use and Occupancy: Rent and Leasehold - Windstorm - Floater 
Aircraft Damage - Sprinkler Leakage + Earthquake - Explosion and Riot - and other property coverages 





When writing to AcricuLtuRAL Insurance Company please mention Nation’s Business 








No Money 
in Selling Too Much 


(Continued from page 32) 
vertiser as it now stands is not merely 
one of picking out desirable customers 
who will distribute his product. It in. 
volves the question of his future growth 
and may even be associated with the 
problem of his continued existence, 

The essential characteristic of any 
well and successfully advertised mer- 
chandise is that it has been established 
in the public mind as an acceptable line, 

This underlying fact, aside from its 
inherent significance, carries certain im- 
portant implications: 

1. Since this advertised merchandise 


| is known and accepted, it often serves 


as a standard of value. This is true 
whether this standard is high or low, 

2. Known and accepted merchandise 
serves as a basis for confidence between 
a store and its customers. If the store 
sells well-known goods at standard 
prices it is far on the way to winning the 
confidence of its customers. 

3. Such merchandise moves off the 
dealers’ shelves with a maximum of 
ease, and hence, the capital invested 
turns more rapidly than the average. 

4. The cost of handling such merchan- 


| dise usually is low because the previous- 


ly created acceptability shortens the ac- 
tual selling operation to a minimum. 

5. Competition in such merchandise 
usually causes it to be put up or pack- 
aged in attractive form. This results in 
getting a maximum of store decoration 
from a stock of such goods. 


Goods that are easy to handle 


THESE and many other characteristics 
of advertised goods put them in a spe- 
cial class when it comes to considering 
the costs and efficiency of distribution. 
Some of these characteristics are im- 


| portant, others seem trifling, but taken 


together they make of these advertised 
goods (all other things being anywhere 
nearly equal) lines which it is to the 
best interest of alert merchants to know 
about, and usually to handle. 

In other words, because they are like- 
ly to help the alert merchant improve 
his earnings they become a sound kasis 
for bargaining between the manufac- 
turer seeking the best outlets and the 
best type of merchant who may be as- 
sumed to be seeking profitable lines of 
merchandise. 

Small merchants for years to come 
will contrive to exist in most lines of 
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ROM the shores of Lake Erie across to 

Philadelphia stretches the Quaker State 
... the beautiful “Sylvania” of William 
Penn... a magnificent domain, great in 
history, great and strong in the present, 
and ever building for tomorrow. 


This is a story of roads in Pennsylvania 
—a story of International Trucks. Pennsyl- 
vania knows full well that no state can 
afford to neglect her roads. She has gone 
on extending the vital arterials so that 
commerce may flow unobstructed and free. 
During 1930 over eighty million dollars 
were invested in major construction, re- 
placement, and maintenance work by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Highways. 
Year after year more and more mileage 
Opens to transportation. 


During 1930, over seven hundred 
international Trucks helped to build 
the highways of this state alone—a 
surprising total, indicating the 
vogue of International haulage 
among construction men. 


Pennsylvania is a difficult state for the 
road builder, as any man knows who 
knows the hills of Pittsburgh on the west, 
and the Alleghenies and the Blue Moun- 
tains toward the east. But good trucks are 
made for facing difficulties. Whatever the 
emergency, Internationals fill the bill and 
add to their reputation. Everywhere their 
owners attest their sterling performance 
and economy. Entrust your own hauling to 
trucks like these — they will give you both 
speed and stamina in good measure. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 
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SUILDING THE HIGHWAYS OF PENNSYLVANIA 








SERVICE HAS A LOT TO DO 
WITH IT 


International Harvester maintains 
Company-owned branches at 
these points in Pennsylvania: 


Altoona * Erie + Harrisburg 
Philadelphia (2) + Pittsburgh 
Reading * Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre + Williamsport 


Besides these, other Company- 
owned branches, just over the 
border, extend their service into 
Pennsylvania, and dealers are 
found everywhere close at hand. 
All over the United States Inter- 
national owners are served the 


same way. 
» » wb 


The new International truck line 
includes trucks for every need: 
Special Delivery %(-ton; Six- 
Speed Special, 134-ton; Speed 
Trucks, 1%, 2, and 3-ton; Heavy- 
Duty Trucks, 244, 334, and 5-ton. 





INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


When visiting an INTERNATIONAL Truck dealer please mention Nation's Business 














District Offices: 
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On Goodyear’s Zeppelin 
Hangar ~Or Your Job 


A building large enough to hold six miles of freight 
cars—one 1175 feet long, 325 feet wide and 19714 feet 
high—that, in brief, was the construction feat on the 
Goodyear Zeppelin factory and dock at Akron, Ohio. 


The aerial view above shows this great hangar 
during the course of erection. The six Industrial 
Brownhoist long boom erection cranes shown were 
used by the contractors, the American Bridge Co., to 
handle the steel and help lift the heavy structural 
arches into place. 


On construction jobs, both large and small, railroad 
work, in steel mills and thousands of industrial plants, 
Industrial Brownhoist locomotive and crawler cranes 
are at work cutting costs. The necessity for strict 
economy in operations today makes this an excellent 
time to investigate the substantial savings one of these 
machines would produce on your own work. 


Industrial Brownhoist Corporation, General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans 
Plants: Brownhoist Division, Cleveland, Ohio; Industrial Division, Bay City, Michigan; 


Elyria Foundry Division, Elyria, Ohio 


NDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 








When writing to INpusTRIAL Brownuorst Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 


business. Unless a system of licenses or 

some other artificial check is introduced, 

thousands of retailers will continue to 
| enter business and thousands of others 
will continue to fail every year. 

Along with these newcomers, and 
failures, and occasional successes 
independent merchants, the importanee 
of large, well-financed organizations like 
chain and department stores will jp. 
| crease. But even among these organiza. 
| tions, outstanding successes will not be 
numerous. Their share in the business 
_ of distribution is destined to grow; their 
place in any national advertiser’s plang 
will be increasingly important. 

A large part of the major strategy of 
most national advertisers, however, 
seems destined to center about the 
progressive independent retailer. 

There are lines in which the opera- 
tions of the chains will overshadow these 
independent outlets, but in the main it 
seems to be true that if a national ad- 
vertiser can get his goods favorably re- 
garded by a few leading chains and by 
a selected list of the leading independent 
merchants in any community, he can 
let the pursuit of 100 per cent distribu- 

tion become the costly pastime of others, 








Defending the Village 


HE article in the January NATION’S 

T BUSINESS called, “Villages are 

Dying—and Who Cares?” has 

| brought a pretty steady flow of com- 
ment, much of it unfavorable. 

Arthur F. Smith of the A. F. Smith 
Company, Omaha, didn’t believe there 
was much in the article and wrote us: 

“Judging from my 50 years of experi- 
ence, I believe that the villages are go- 
ing to come back for the reason that 
there are too many mechanics in the big 
cities and the big cities will never be 
able to take care of them. So the next 
thing for them to do is to come to a 
small town where the rent is cheap, 
where they can do a little farming, and 
raise enough so that they can at least 
eat. In the meantime, it creates a little 
stir and the villages will start to grow. 

“In looking over a great many towns 
in the state of Nebraska, I do not see 
that any particular town has decreased 
in any way. Even in South Dakota, 
| where they have had a drought for two 
or three years, there has been no change 
except in a very few towns. 

“There is one town, namely, Winner, 
S. D., where one store does a million dol- 
lars’ worth of business. The town has 
about 2200 inhabitants and there are @ 
great many other stores there.” 
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LONER kanal cry 
ES 
+ 
_&., | BOOK OF FACTS 
K A N 8 AS rated high among industrial fact offerings, 
CITY has gone into the Fifth Edition, just now 
Facts off the press. Whether you have had 
former editions or not, you ought to have 
es) this informative book. 
i INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
i 
? 
Nearly % million people live Industrial Committee, Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. 
id within one hour by motor car Please send me the Book of Kansas City Facts. I am interested 
+ th 
from Twelth Street and Grand Bie Poe 
Name 
Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. Fires 
j 
' Address 
City, State 


























































“I saw your advertisement in Nation’s Business” 
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“send warehouse is literally a 
sane house of the manufacturer or 
producer using its service. It is 
equipped to handle all warehousing 
details and problems with its own 
shipping and clerical staff, and there 
is no doubt that it can handle dis- 
tribution at considerably less expense 
to the shipper than any other method. 
We ship many carloads of our prod- 
ucts to public warehouses for distri- 
bution locally and into surrounding 
territories. Our saving in distribu- 
tion cost amounts thereby to approx- 
imately twenty per cent.” 

Edward S. DePass, 
General Traffic Manager 


CARNATION COMPANY 
 _e 
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In 189 Cities.... 


We'll Be Your 


Branch House 


mie. You to Increase Sales, Speed 
Up Your Service and Cut 
Distribution Costs! 


Merchandise warehouses operated by mem- 
bers of the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation are located in every distribution center 
of importance—ready to furnish all necessary 
facilities and services required for the strategic 
spot-stock distribution af raw materials, manu- 
factured articles and service parts of every kind. 


The flexibility of such a distributing system 
is almost unlimited. You can use as many 
warehouses as your business requires .. . in 
two cities, in twenty cities, or in a hundred 
cities! Costs are based on the number of 
units of your goods that are handled. You 
have little or no overhead if business is dull 
and very few shipments are moving through 
the warehouses . . . and whether business is 
dull or brisk you pay only on a “piece work 
basis” for goods actually stored or distributed 
by AWA warehouses. Such flexibility in con- 
trolling costs enables you to ex- 

pand your business without risk, 
and to make important sav- 
ings by using our warehouses 
instead of operating your 
own branches at a fixed 


overhead. 
Full details of the AWA 


Plan are described in our 
32-page booklet, sent free 
on request. 


"AWA 


AMERICAN 






WAREHOUSEMEN’S. 


ASSOCIATION 


1854 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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Fashion Knows Where She Is Going 


(Continued from page 42) 
wherever there is any possible basis for 


| liking or disliking the appearance, the 
| smell, the sound, or the feel of any ob- 





| between them, for business 


i 


ject. A reaction of personal like or dis- 
like is an expression of personal taste. 

Wherever personal taste is expressed 
there one finds a tendency of many peo- 
ple to like or to dislike the same things. 
This is the reason for the enthusiasms 
of large masses of people for various 
schools of painting, literature, music and 
architecture. These mass movements in 
personal taste also find expression in 
preferences for certain pastimes, sports 
and even games. 

Golf, baseball, football and tennis are 
old favorites, but note the change in 
taste for sports in the growing interest 
in miniature golf. Similarly there seems 
to be an important transfer of interest 
from contract bridge to backgammon. 
Changes in taste for popular music are 
evident from year to year. The dom- 
inance of jazz during the past ten years 
is an example. 


Changes in entertainment 


THE movies and the legitimate stage 
also must contend with their eras of 
changing tastes. Even in vaudeville re- 
cent years have brought a surprising 
evolution of taste. Gone are the old- 
time gags in Dutch and Irish dialect. 
Now the joke about the Scotchman 
brings the best response. There has been 
almost a complete transfer of interest 
from toe and other forms of aesthetic 
dancing to tap dancing. The decline of 
interest in silent motion pictures and the 
rapid rise of the talkies is another case 
in point. 

These changes in mass taste and con- 
sumer demand are designated by the 
term, fashion. The styles that are ap- 
proved and accepted by considerable 
numbers of people become the fashions 
of the time. 

The common use of these two terms is 


| much confused. In ordinary conversa- 
| tion they are usually taken to mean the 
| same thing. They are really two differ- 
| ent things. For practical business pur- 


poses it is helpful, if indeed not abso- 
lutely necessary, to distinguish carefully 
is done 
on fashions rather than on styles as 
such. 

Let us illustrate the difference be- 
tween styles and fashions. 

At any given time hundreds of de- 


signs are usually available for consumer 
choice and use in almost every line of 
goods. Of these, the masses of consum- 
ers actually accept only a few. Some 
term or name is needed to designate the 
multitude of designs old and new, out 
of which consumers may make their 
choice. Another term is needed to desig. 
nate those designs that are actually ap- 
proved and accepted by mass taste. The 


word, “style,” properly fits the first and 
“fashion” the second of these two 
groupings. 


Fashions and styles 


IN definition, therefore, a style is any 
distinctive design, creation, invention or 
mode of expression within any art. A 
fashion is a style that receives approval 
and is accepted by the public. A style is 
a fact of art. A fashion is a fact of so- 
cial psychology, of consumer reaction 
to certain styles. 

The business interest in fashion move- 
ments may perhaps be best expressed 
by three questions: 

1. What are the current fashions? 

2. What are the trends of these fash- 
ions? 

3. What will the next fashions be? 

Happily the study of fashion has gone 
far enough to give help in answering 
each of these questions. 

It is possible to determine exactly 
what the present fashions are. There is 
no longer any excuse for lack of knowl- 
edge on this point. The method is sim- 
ple. The answer can readily be obtained 
by the simple process of counting. It is 
only necessary to go out among the 
classes of people in whom you are inter- 
ested, count the number following any 
given fashion and determine the ratio 
of this number to the total group. Ifa 
proper number of persons are counted, 
and if the people counted are accurately 
representative of the market, then the 
count shows precisely what the current 
fashions are, and their relative impor- 
tance to each other and to the total 
number of consumers. If 45 per cent 
of the total number of persons counted 
wear black hats, 30 per cent brown, 15 
per cent gray, five per cent blue, and 
five per cent miscellaneous colors then 
the four outstanding colors are the cur- 
rent fashions and the importance of each 
is measured by its percentage to the 
total. 

The trends of present fashions may 
likewise be determined by making suc- 
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LIVES 


Protected by STEEL 24 hours a day 


ROM one sunrise to another, your life and the 
lives of your loved ones are under the constant 
protection of steel. 































In your auto, secure in the knowledge of its impact- 
resisting steel body— 


. +. the sturdy steel railroad coach that carries you 
safely to an office protected with modern steel 
equipment— 


. » » your home, guarded in every vulnerable spot 
by steel, the material that never starts a fire or 
feeds the flames yet that lends itself to per- 
manency, grace, beauty and utility . . . bedroom 
furniture, gleaming cabinets, sanitary range, tables, 
refrigerator, wall tiling, products that offer no 
lurking place for germs... 





Even to the school room does the protection of 
steel extend . . . desks, files, lockers, partitions. 


In short, wherever you or yours may be, at any 
hour or minute of the day, you'll find STEEL 
protection against 


Accident; Fire, Storm, Disease Germs 


Speed dominates our mode of living today. 
To meet its attendant hazards there is one 
proved, reliable safeguard . . . STEEL. 
Trade Research Division, National Associa- 
tion of Flat Rolled Steel Manufacturers, 
511 Terminal Tower Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


















































“Steel quipment is standard in Stee! desks, files, lockers, * Steel cutonchiie: bodies, like 
“+ fine hospitals. Extremely durable, doors, trim and. portitions, stee! roilwoy cars, have 





easily cleaned ond sterilized, cut down fire risk—save lives. . seved thousends of lives. 


is Beck 





There are over 5.000 different steel products — saving life. fire loss. drudgery. health. time. 


depreciation, money. dirt. weight. space or upkeep. Make use of these savings. Buy it in STEEL. 


When writing to Nattonat Ass’N OF Fiat Rotiep Steet Mrrs. please mention Nation’s Business 
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,. fats znto the picture 


OW, more than ever before, industry 
can capitalize the advantages offered by 
Worthington equipment. 


Look at it in this way. Net Profits are bounded 
on the one hand by Gross Income and on the 
other by Operating Costs. If Gross Income 
cannot be increased, the only way to boost 
Net Profits is to reduce Operating Costs. 


Here is where Worthington fits into the 
picture .. . for Worthington has always held 
to the principle that the only true economy 
is attained through building into mechanical 
equipment features which maintain high op- 
erating efficiencies and assure uninterrupted 
performance ... through successive years of 
service. Thousands of Worthington installa- 
tions bear witness to this statement. 


WATER, OlLand ~~ 


GASOLINE METERS 
MULTI-V-DRIVES 
ROCK DRILLS 
AURA HEAT 


It will cost you nothing to discuss your op- 
erating problems with a Worthington sales 
engineer. He will not “high-pressure” you. 
If he cannot help you he will say so... but 
it is likely that you will draw from his ex- 
perience some profit-increasing suggestions. 
Communicate with the nearest Worthington 
district office. 











WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Works: Harrison, N. J. Cincinnati, Obio Buffaio, N.Y. Holyoke, Mass. 
Executive Offices: 2 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
GENERAL OFFICES: HARRISON, N. J. 


District Sales Offices and Representatives: 
ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS EL PASO LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA ST. PAUL SEATTLE 
N CINCINNATI DENVER HOUSTON NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH SALT LAKECITY TULSA 
BUFFALO CLEVELAND DETROIT KANSASCITY NEW YORK ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON 


Branch Offices or Representatives in Principal Cities of all Foreign Countries 


WORTHINGTON 
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ORTHINGTON 


cessive periodical counts of fashions 
actually in use, plotting these by per- 
centages or other convenient indices in 
graphic form and noting the directions 
of the resulting curves. Such graphic 
representation may then be projected 
into the future and style movements 
forecast or predicted. 

A graph representing a continuously 
rising percentage of men wearing stick 
pins would, if actually found by obser. 
vation, indicate a continuation of the 
fashion. If a succession of counts of peo- 
ple showed a declining use of face pow- 
ders of sun tan shades, it would indicate 
danger for the future of the sun tan 
fashion. 

Merchandising in goods subject to 
fashion consists in determining what is 
now in fashion and what is likely to be 
in fashion in the future and then pro- 
viding proper goods to go with these 
fashions. Profits in merchandising come 
from having goods for sale when they 
are in fashion. 


Long range forecasting 


MEASURING present fashions does 
not give all the information needed soon 


| enough to help businesses that base their 


appeals to the public on their fashion 
leadership. Such concerns must attempt 
longer range fashion forecasting. Pre- 
dicting what the fashions will be a year 
from now is, of course, much more dif- 
ficult than forecasting what the fashions 
will be three months hence. Long range 
forecasting involves not only a careful 


| plotting of the curves of current fashion 





trends, but also an intensive study of 
experiments with styles that are not yet 
fashions. It is out of these experiments 
that the future fashions grow. 

The technique of checking current 
fashions and their trends is simply ac- 
curate observation and arithmetic. The 
technique of checking early style ex- 
periments to determine their iuture 
fashion potentiality calls not only for 
wide observation but also for keen judg- 
ment on possible reactions to new styles. 
This is the work of the fashion observer 
or stylist who may be helpful to organ- 


_ izations dealing in fashion goods. 


In conclusion, every business dealing 
in fashion goods needs to organize it- 
self to obtain definite, accurate informa- 


| tion as to what the present fashions are; 
| what the trends of these fashions are 


and what current experiments with 


_ styles promise for the fashions of the 


When writing to Wortutxcton Pump ann Macurnery Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 





Foor It will use this information as 
an aid to its merchandising with, rather 
than against or independently of, 
con 
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MUELLER’S 
SPAGHETTI « « One of 


the many well-known packages 







turned out on our machines. . 







HIS view, showing a section of the wrapping department of 
the C. F. Mueller Company, is but one example of hundreds of 
installations of Package Machinery Company machines, which 


Theqesssten adie anaes wrap the bulk of America’s package goods—over 150 million 


pairs, are fed from the carton-form- ackages per da 

ing machines in the rear. One girl P 8 P y 

supervises the feeding and operation If you could visit the numerous plants where our machines are 
of each machine, and two girls pack a r . 

the wrapped cartons in containers. used, you would be impressed with the great variety of products 


Each wrapping machine produces 70 


Gidiucnie dep enbiat: wrapped—spaghetti, crackers, chewing-gum, lollipops, cigars, 


stick-candy, soap, yeast cakes, just to mention a few. Each product 
presents widely different wrapping requirements. Each manuv- 
facturer has his own particular problems. And it is in the solution 
of these various problems for such a vast number of manufacturers 
that the Package Machinery Company has acquired so rich a fund 
of valuable experience and knowledge. 

When you have a packaging problem, bring it to us—solving 


problems built our business. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 


New York Chicago Los Angeles 
London: Baker Perkins, Led. 





PACKAGE MACHI NERY COMPAN 


Over 150 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 





When writing to Packact MacHInery Company please mention Nation’s Business 








New Courage for Salesmanship 


By JOHN D. BLAINE 


* IN AN editorial, “When Selling Regains Its Courage,” 


Merle Thorpe declared that one reason for the depression 


was that selling had lain down on the job. Mr. Blaine car- 


ries the discussion a step farther. He presents and explains 


some reasons for selling’s failure to sell—and prescribes 


some cures for the situation 





ITH a business friend I 
was discussing Merle 
Thorpe’s editorial, “When 
Selling Regains Its Cour- 
age,” in a recent issue of 
NATION’S BUSINESS. 

“One thing the matter with selling,” 
this executive said, “is the present spree 
of indulging in doubts. You recall 
Solomon’s proverb, ‘The slothful man 
saith, “There is a lion without, I shall 
be slain in the streets.’’’ Well, a poten- 
tial laggard seems to lurk in each of us. 
And the laggard is bluffed by nothing 
else so easily as the lion of Doubt. 

“Many a doubt is enlarged in the ex- 
change of opinion, through lack of in- 
sight into the other fellow’s problems. 
Today as never in recent history it is 
important for different kinds of busi- 
ness to understand each other. 

“For example, take the retailer. 
Manufacturer, middleman, and banker 
constantly need to keep up to date in 
their knowledge of his problems. Today, 
especially, he is depending on them for 
sound advice. He needs their help in 
clearing up his doubts.” 

Since it is part of my job to search 
out successful merchandising practices 
and write them up for trade journals, I 
found those suggestions particularly in- 
teresting. I agree that the retailer needs 
the help of those others in clearing up 
his doubts. 

They, in turn, certainly need the re- 
tailer’s help in restoring courage to sell- 
ing. The stream of distribution is com- 
parable to the flow of water in a pipe. 
Retailers are at the lower end, each at 
his faucet. What good is done if manu- 
facturers, middlemen, and bankers bring 
their booster pumps into action, if the 
flow through the faucets is not free? 
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But we face this difficulty. The 
dealers’ logical advisers,do not always 
agree. Just now, for example, opinions 
differ rather widely about a vital factor 
in selling, the price leader. Many manu- 
facturers and middlemen feel, and 
rightly, that retailers have abused the 
price leader. For the good of selling it 
begins to appear highly important that 
the price leader should be examined 
from a new point of view. 

In fact, with the last two years the 
entire psychology of the price leader 
seems to have been changed for the 
better by developments in cooperative 
advertising. 


Price cutting goes wild 


FOR purposes of comparison, let us 
glance at the status of the price leader 
as it was under the old psychology. 
Cutting frequently went wild. For some 
eight years, for instance, the secretary 
of a merchants’ association to which I 
belonged was largely occupied in quell- 
ing price wars among the members. 
One dealer would cut and competitors 
would cut deeper. A reckless price 
stampede sometimes resulted in which 
certain items were virtually given away. 
This situation was duplicated, with 
varying intensity, in many other places. 
From such a price war came bad feel- 
ing that often disrupted cooperation in 
the trade association itself. Dealers fre- 
quently blamed the manufacturer for 
not protecting the price of his goods. 
The manufacturer himself was hit in 
many cases because disgruntled dealers 
tried to throw out his brands or at least 
substitute others in the actual sales. 
With all this in mind it is highly 
significant to note the difference when 


the advertising of price specials is co- 
operative. Among the good results may 
be tabulated: 

Unreasonable slashing eliminated 
through control of the price specials by 
central management. 

Ill feeling between competitors re- 
placed by cooperation and good will. 

Systematic introduction of new and 
attractive merchandise. 

More complete distribution of quality 
goods among stores. 

Education of consumers to a wider 
variety of offerings. 

A more sustained volume of buying 
because regular patrons are contented 
with the selling service of the store. 

With such good results to show it 
would appear that cooperative advertis- 
ing, under proper conditions, would be 
generally accepted. But it is surprising 
to find that even in certain voluntary 
chains rated as particularly successful 
the cooperating advertisers only ap- 
proximate 50 per cent of the member- 
ship. That is, members cooperate more 
fully in buying than in selling. 

What is the explanation of this? The 
center of interest of a large proportion 
of independent merchants still seems to 
be in the wrong place, in buying. A 
glance at the history of merchandising 
makes this easy to understand. 

In my own experience in merchandis- 
ing, 20 years, it was a rare day when 
the representative of a manufacturer, a 
broker, or a wholesaler did not offer me 
goods at a special price. Yet the same 
representative often spoke against cut 
prices at retail. This seemed to imply 
that the trade stimulant good for manu- 
facturers and middlemen was not con- 
sidered good for retailers. 

I do not speak in criticism of manu- 
facturers and middlemen. We have al- 
ready seen why they tried to discourage 
retail price cutting which tended to go 
wild. But the effect of special prices at 
wholesale was to make the retailer's 
buying exciting and dramatic, while the 
doubts surrounding his selling policies 
tended to make his selling compara- 
tively tame and uninteresting. 

Thus, far too often, the independent 
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merchant has been right up on his toes 
as a buyer but back on his heels as a 
seller. His slogan has been, “Buy right, 
and selling will take care of itself.” This 
attitude was a poor preparation for com- 
petition with the chains. It was equally 
bad preparation for a business slump. 

A tremendously important step to- 
ward better selling came with coopera- 
tive buying. Through it the buying of 
the cooperating merchants has been 
greatly simplified. By its example it has 
shown merchants outside of buying or- 
ganizations that scattered purchases are 
wasteful, that buying should be concen- 
trated on a few dependable sources. All 
this has released time and energy for 
selling. 

In all frankness let us admit that sell- 
ing energy leans heavily on emotion. 
To be a really good salesman, a man 
must get a kick out of it. This truth 
was well expressed some time back in 
NaTION’s BusINEss when W. T. Grant 
said, “I know of no thrills of sport equal 
to a carefully planned sale that works.” 


Cooperation helps selling 


THIS brings us back to cooperative 
advertising, which results in a centrally- 
managed group sale. The drama of this 
sale tends to put the merchant right up 
on his toes in educating and serving the 
consumer. This example also is “catch- 
ing,” greatly influencing for the better, 
merchants outside of cooperative effort. 
Thus selling seems ready for a long 
stride forward. 

But, as we have seen, the forward 
movement is retarded by doubts. Many 
dealers await the recognition of the con- 
trolled price leader by their logical ad- 
visers, manufacturers, brokers, whole- 
salers, bankers, and others, who are at 
once “disinterested” in many cases and 
yet are vitally concerned. For we know 
that in the strict economic sense, goods 
are not fully “produced” until fully 
marketed, in the hands of the consumer 
and paid for. 

To sum it up, more confidence is 
needed in the practices of practical men. 

“Selling will regain its courage,” said 
the executive previously quoted, “as the 
rank and file adopt the methods that the 
more practical and aggressive sellers are 
already using. 

“Mr. Thorpe has suggested that the 
churning process will bring up from the 
bottom strange names and strange faces. 
We probably know some practical men, 
now comparatively obscure, who will be 
among them. They are already perform- 
ing in their limited fields without tender- 
mindedness and without doubting.” 

















he Baltimore Refinery of The American 
SugarRefining Company, comprising 15 in- 
dividual structures with a floor area of 800,000 
square feet, over 18 acres, was built complete 
by Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation. 


On completion of the Refinery the client 
wrote:— 


“ ..... you have rendered a service to this 
company marked by skill, efficiency and co- 
operation of a pronounced character, and we 
take this opportunity of congratulating you 
upon your part in this great enterprise and know 


that you share our pride in its completion.” 


STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 


BUILDERS and ENGINEERS 
For the 
BUSINESS LEADERS 
of AMERICA 


Associated in Canada with WILLIAM McCLELLAN and COMPANY, LIMITED, Montreal 


When writing to Stone & WessteR ENGINEERING Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 














READER, having read my 
recent review of “Universi- 
ties” by Dr. Flexner, won- 
ders what my comment 
would be on a thought that 
has been running through his mind. 

“In my own experience,” he says, “I 
have always found my interest in cul- 
ture, such as I have, rather at war with 
my business side. I think that culture 
and business are followed in different 
moods, and that one mood tends to ex- 
clude the other. Thus a business man 
can pursue culture much better after his 
success is assured. 

“As examples we have James Tru- 
slow Adams, who had a cultural back- 
ground and tried business but could not 
stand it. Now he studies and writes. And 
Henry Ford, who is credited with say- 
ing that he wouldn’t give ten cents for 
the finest painting in the world. But he 
certainly likes business. These examples 
are extreme, perhaps, but they serve 
better to illustrate the point. 

“If scholars were better business men, 
they would be running our businesses. 
Keyserling, in his “Travel Diary,” says 
of the American business man that his 
will is so strong that his nature seems 
‘hard and elastic like steel.’ John Cow- 
per Powys, in “The Meaning of Cul- 
ture,” remarks, “The less culture people 
have, the more resolute seems to be this 
interior resistant energy.’ 

“It seems to me that Dr. Flexner is a 
case in point. His antagonism to prac- 
tical courses suggests antagonism to 
practical affairs. A youth that I know, 
who graduated from a western university 
in liberal arts last year, should be after 
Dr. Flexner’s own heart. But at the 
suggestion of his parents that he get a 
job in the business field, he declared that 
the thought of business was ‘absolutely 
sickening to him.’ He wants to write 
fiction. 

“Doubtless some business men would 
rather resent the idea that a business 
man can’t be cultured. And some of 
them can. But it seems to me that they 
are exceptions. The longer I live the 
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Joseph Stagg Lawrence champions 
the unit bank in his newest book 


more I am convinced that the average 
man cannot be all things. Business 
stands for the strong, rugged, virile side 
of life. In our age it requires and at- 
tracts the very strongest powers in 
human nature—even prize fighters need 
business managers.” 

The writer of the letter has intro- 
duced a provocative idea. I do not think 
his fears about the antagonism between 
business and culture are groundless, but 
I think they are exaggerated. The capac- 
ity for genuine culture is limited to a 
few in each vocation. For this reason it 
seems to me that real culture is as rare 
among college professors as it is among 
business men. 

The sensitiveness, the intellectual 
curiosity, and the open-mindedness that 
mark the cultured individual may ac- 
tually handicap a man in the rough-and- 
tumble conflict of business. On the other 
hand, they may help him. Examples 
could be cited to bolster either side of 
the question. 

Although it is certain that few men 
can be all things, we cannot escape the 
obligation to expose men to all things. 
If culture doesn’t take, society at least 
has done its duty. Culture may limit the 





WHAT I'VE BEEN READING 
By WILLIAM FEATHER 


President, the William Feather Company, Cleveland, Printers and Publishers 


business careers of some, and broaden 
the business careers of others. It can- 
not be proved that Otto Kahn would be 
a better financier if he snored at the 
opera, or that J. P. Morgan would have 
been a better banker if he had been as 
indifferent to art as Henry Ford. 


o 


JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE com- 
piled and wrote “Banking Concentra- 
tion in the United States’’ early in 1930, 
and signed the preface Oct. 26, 1930. If 
his data included the 1930 record, some 
of his conclusions might be altered or 
they might be enforced with stronger 
evidence. I am not prepared to say. 

Data of the last decade does not, in 
the opinion of Lawrence, warrant the 
abandonment of the unit bank, financed 
by and serving a single community. The 
facts, he maintains, do not support the 
usual contention that big banks are safer 
and more profitable than small banks. 
The record of branch banking in our 
own country and in other countries is 
not as perfect as its advocates assert. 
Lawrence urges us to go slowly and 
study the record carefully before we 
permit radical changes. 

Students of banking practice and 
practical bankers will find this book a 
source of valuable information. Sup- 
porters of the unit bank will acquire vast 
stores of new figures to throw at the 
branch-bank fanatics. 

As a layman, I was impressed by the 
case for unit banking, so painstakingly 
prepared and attractively presented by 
Lawrence. 


+ 


THE biographical portrait of Albert 
Einstein’ by his friend, Anton Reiser, 
contains a statement by Einstein in 
which the scientist says: 

“I found the facts of the book accu- 


*Banking Concentration in the United 
States by Joseph Stagg Lawrence. 
Bankers Publishing Co., New York. $5. 


*Albert Einstein by Anton Reiser. Albert 
and Charles Boni, New York. $2.50. 
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To Bring the TENTH 
MAJOR a OUTLET 


i AMARILLO 


The New $165,000,000 
Distributing Center 














| 
WYO; NEBRASKA \ 
bs: Mey big 
eee ‘ < 
j; COLORADO parr ‘ 
¢ 34 KANSAS | 
Nineteen miles north of Amarillo this 1,800-foot bridge will span the ‘ pe ’ * \MISSOURI 
Canadian River on the Santa Fe’s new 220-mile line from Amarillo Satis _ Ss on he ‘ ee ee 
to Las Animas, This new road, with new connecting lines, will cost A i me Bi ot Peal of i = ee 
$17,000,000.00 . . . 1930's largest rail construction authorization! RIZONA| NEW M *. bhiee ba tae 
EXICO )A-AIMARILLO ARKANSAS 
a>. ie 
A T the end of 1926, rail lines of the Amarillo trade empire totaled 2,215 Eee.” ~--f ‘cae 
r ‘ sy 
miles. Since then, 1,682 miles of additional trackage have been built, are | fas SN ps —* 
' / / ; ‘ nd 
under construction, or await authorization. The increase is 76 per cent in less | f /f ; ‘ = LA 
than five years! Last year 45.5 per cent of all of the new lines approved for the ——  saae 
nation were centered at Amarillo. TEXAS 
This remarkable record reflects the startling growth and development of ey y 
Amarillo’s market. Larger than Pennsylvania in area, population increased ‘Co P 
121 per cent in the decade just ended. Every year, 200,000 additional acres of 
raw land go into cultivation. Oil fields dot entire counties. The natural gas 
is being piped everywhere. Villages have become cities almost overnight. 
Within this 1,000-mile circle . . . comprising 








Amarillo is the natural and undisputed distribution hub. Competitive cities 
are 221 to 464 miles distant. In 1929, the volume developed by 123 wholesalers 
totaled $151,611,959, and is estimated at $165,000,000 for 1930. The railroads 
maintain 102 miles of trackage in the city and provide 45 package and eight 
express cars daily. Thus, by rail or by truck, all points within 200 miles 


receive overnight deliveries. 


Here is a new and changing situation on your sales and service map, which 
you might very well analyze again at this time! Your inquiry will bring 
you general informative literature; and, if desired, a special summary of the 
particular opportunity for your company at Amarillo. .. all in strict confi- 


dence, Just address: Manager, Development Bureau... 


ae 


all or parts of thirteen states and Northeastern 
Mexico... Amarillo is one of only five distri- 
bution centers, with rail outlets in at least ten 
important directions. 


Improved highway facilities have kept pace. 
This enables twenty Class A truck lines to 
radiate out of the city on regular schedules 
over designated routes, and effectively supple- 
ment rail distribution. 


Furthermore, the Amarillo trade territory is 
outstanding in the nation for sustained ability 
and inclination to purchase merchandise. All 
leading maps of business conditions have re- 
ported this area in the ‘white’ throughout the 
past two years... often the largest good busi- 
ness section, and sometimes the only one! 











CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AMARILLO. TEXAS 





When writing to AMARILLO CHAMBER OF ComMERCE please mention Nation’s Business 
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DETEX NEW MODEL 


NEWMAN 
The Standard Newman 


is now Interchangeable 


The New Model Newman offers the great 
advantage of the old, that is the making of a 
record that could not be disputed or altered, 
and offers also the new feature of inter- 
changeability. 


The recording mechanism hes been im- 
proved so that the same security of service 
is provided, but without the necessity of 
returning the clock when stations are to be 
added or new keys made. 


This feature not “_ adds to the continu- 
ity of service, but also serves to make the 
reife fully interchangeable within the plant. 

locks in a system can be provided with 
proper combinations so that all keys of the 
system will register in all clocks. Stations can 
be added and routes shifted as desired. 

The Detex Newman offers to an even 
greater degree those qualities of certain re- 
cording, proof against tampering, durability 
and service that have long made it the leader 
among key registering clocks. 

Send for complete information. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4153 Ravenswood Avenue, Shicego, We 
29 Beach St., Boston 80 Varick St., 
Room 800, 116 Marietta St., v= oe 


Manufacturing 


NEWMAN - ALERT - PATROL 


ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 





Representatives in all large cities in America and abroad 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 

4153 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Send me information on the new model Detex 
Newman Watchman’'s Clock. 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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rate, and its characterization, through- 
out, as good as might be expected of one 
who is perforce himself, and who can 
no more be another than I am. What 
has perhaps been overlooked is the 
irrational, the inconsistent, the droll, 
even the insane, which nature, inexhaus- 
tively operative, implants in an indi- 
vidual, seemingly for her own amuse- 
ment. But these things are singled out 
only in the crucible of one’s own mind. 

“This is as it should be. For, other- 
wise, how could the isolation of dis- 
tance be approximated?” 

Reiser gives the reader a purely ob- 
jective view of Einstein. As Einstein 
suggests, he probably tells us as much 
about the man as an outsider couid. Un- 


© | fortunately, the public’s curiosity is in- 


| satiable. 

It wants to know far more about the 
great genius than appears in this biog- 
raphy. Einstein admits in the paragraph 
I have quoted that the interesting part 
of himself probably cannot be communi- 
cated. 4 

In the closing paragraphs of the book, 
Reiser reflects that it is a tribute to this 
so-called materialistic age that it has 
overwhelmingly honored a man whose 
labor has been pure reason and whose 


‘life has been a matter of quiet and 


modesty. 

“It seems,” he says, “that even in a 
period of technique and mechanization, 
intellectual superiority and intellectual 


| creation are the highest of all values.”’ 


The book is recommended to those 


who wonder what manner of man is 
_ Einstein, what he was like in his youth, 


how he got started, how he lives, and 
what he does for recreation. 


¢ 


THE Horse Association of America, 
Wayne Dinsmore, secretary, Union 
| Stock Yards, Chicago, is publisher of a 
| four-page leaflet, No. 203,° which bears 
the following title: 

“Childless Marriages—Fewer Mouths 


| to Feed. A World Economic and Agri- 





| “Leaflet 


cultural Trend. Farm products will be 
cheap for long years to come. Over- 
production and declining consumption 
make this inevitable. Cheap grains and 
forage mean cheap feed for horses and 
mules, and forecast a consequent in- 
crease in use of animal power.” 

The writer proceeds to develop his 
thesis in detail. He mentions birth con- 
trol as one factor that is reducing the 
farmer’s market. Another is the increase 
in sedentary occupations. Stoking, ex- 


| cavating, and plowing are no longer 


No. 203, Horse Association of 
America, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
Free upon request. 





done by human muscle; hence there jg 
less need for heavy eating. It is fashion. 
able to be thin, which is another reason 
for the declining market for foodstuffs, 
People wear fewer clothes and walk 
and have therefore reduced the demand 
for leather, cotton and wool. | 

~ Scientific methods of soil cultivation 
and seed selection have increased crops 
enormously, while we are breeding and 
raising cattle that yield more beef in one 
and one-half years than cattle formerly 
did in three, and pigs that yield more 
pork in six months than the old type 
yielded in ten. 

The author of the leaflet offers a solu- 
tion for the small farmer. He advises 
him to substitute horses and mules for 
mechanical power. 

The argument is that horses and 
mules may be raised to three years of 
age for $90 each, and they may be main- 
tained at farm work for $50 or $60 a 
year, if care is taken to provide good 
pasture and to keep the animals out on 
it when they are not at work. 

Not only is the initial cost of horses 
low, but the depreciation in value is 
slight. A tractor may bring little or 
nothing after five years’ use, but a horse 
will bring almost as much as it cost. 
Furthermore a large share of the feed 
utilized by horses is feed that would go 
to waste otherwise. 

The author concludes: 


“Farmers of the central west who _ 


have seen their net income more than 
cut in two during a time when ‘govern- 
ment relief’ was functioning, are going 
to start some relief at home—at once! 

“They will do this by shifting much 
of their tilled land to grasses, and by 
substituting horses and mules for me- 
chanical power. For horses and mules, 
used in large units and maintained at 
low cost by practical methods, afford 
immediate farm relief—both through 
lessening expenditures and through eas- 
ing up surpluses thrown on the open 
markets.” 

I found this leaflet more thought- 
provoking than anything I read last 
month. It revealed the far-reaching 
effect of diet, style, birth control, late 
marriage, and labor-saving machinery 
on farm populations that heretofore 
have considered themselves as remote 
as Chinamen from such modern ten- 
dencies. 

Incidentally it is worth noting that 
the author does not attempt to dissuade 
the farmer from ownership of an auto- 
mobile. 

“Farm families,” a banker told him, 
“will keep an automobile, even if they 
go broke and are sold out at sheriff's 
sales.” 
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BIG BUSINESS buys RIGHT 


TART at the Pacific Coast and come 
east to New England. In every sec- 
tion of the country you will find big in- 
dustrial corporations insured in mutual 
companies. 

Such corporations are the largest 
buyers of the casualty forms of insur- 
ance. The workmen’s compensation risk 
alone of many of these policyholders 
carries a premium payment of many 
thousands of dollars a year. 

This concentration of leading risks in 
mutual companies holds a significance 
for any buyer of casualty insurance— 
the car owner, the home owner, the re- 
tailer, the smaller compensation risk. 
For itis obvious that these large lines of 
casualty insurance are placed only after 
serious thought, careful comparison, 
searching investigation. 

The large corporation insists above 
all else on sound protection—the ability 
of the insurance company to pay when 


a loss occurs. Next, assurance must be 
given of the organization and the will- 
ingness to render the thousand and one 
minor and major forms of service that 
such an account requires. Finally, the 
cost of protection and service must be 
equitable — right. 

Mutual casualty companies hold their 
industrial policyholders year after year, 
proving that they meet the exacting 
requirements of the biggest buyers. 

The Mutual plan of insurance, founded 
by Benjamin Franklin in 1752, differs 
from any other form of insurance. A 
mutual company is owned by its policy- 
holders who share in its success through 
annual dividends. There are no stock- 
holders. Since standard premium rates 
are charged, mutual dividends effect a 
considerably lower net cost to the policy- 
holder. 

A thorough knowledge of mutual in- 
surance will be of value to anyone with 


any casualty risk to protect against. An 
interesting booklet will be sent on re- 
quest. Address the National Association 
of Mutual Casualty Companies, 180 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL PROTECTION IS AVAILABLE 
FOR THESE CASUALTY RISKS: 


Accident - Automobile (ail forms) 
Burglary and Theft - Fidelity 
Liability (all forms) « Plate Glass 
Property Damage . Workmen’s Compensation 


7 7 7 


55,000 Swift & Company Employees 
Mutually Protected 


Swift & Company! A workers on workmen’s 
vast international compensation risks was 
packing business so an important problem 
efficiently operated to to Swift. The answer 
the minutest de- was iound in the 
tail that it almost stability, safety 
passes belief. and economy of 
The protection mutual casualty 
of this army of insurance. 








MUTUAL CASUALTY 


These Old Line Legal Reserve Comp 


ies are 


An American Institution 


INSURANCE 


Members of Nationa Association oF Mutuat Casuatty Companies and American Mutual ALLIANCE 





Allied Mutuals Liability Insurance Co., New York City; 
Casualty Co., Kansas City, Mo. ; 


n Mutual I 





Co., J 





New York City; Texas Employers Insurance 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. ; 
Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ja.; Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 
age Buffalo, N. Y.; Federal Mutual Liability incurance Co., Boston, Mass ; Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis. ; 


N. Y.; Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., 


Dalias, Texas ; 


Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madison, Wis. ; 


Boston, Mass.; Lumbermens Mutual Casuelty’Co., 
pad Casualty Co., of Illinois, New York City; Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich. ; 
U. S. Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass. 3 Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica, New York, 


Central Mutual 
Wausau, Wis.; Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., New York 
Chicago, Ill; (A ican) Lumb 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., 





When writing to Nationa AssociaTion oF Mutuat CasuaLtty Companies please mention Nation's Business 
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TWO ROOFS 








THERES A 
DIFFERENCE 


Similar in appearance, both are metal | 


. . . but different in every other de- 
tail. One will far outlast the other. 

The vital difference is in the pro- 
tection the roof itself has against wear 
and corrosion. 


Leapciap differs from every other 
form of roofing. It is sheet steel (for 
strength) protected by a thick jacket 
of Pure Lead ...and Lead Won't Rust. 
Light, strong, fireproof, weatherproof, 
easy to handle, Leapciap affords full- 
est protection years longer than the 
ordinary roof. Because lead is imper- 
vious to most acid fume conditions, 
the factory or commercial structure 
roofed with Leapciap obtains a double 
protection, particularly in large indus- 
trial centers where fume laden atmos- 
phere quickly destroys many types of 
roofing. 

Many large industrial corporations 
and railroads (names on application) 
attest the durability of Leapciap un- 
der unusually severe roof conditions. 


EADCLAD 


Investigate Leapciap thoroughly for your 
next roofing or re-roofing job. Send fér the 
booklet “Leapcitap Defies Age and Time,” 
containing complete information about this 
economical roofing material. 


WHEELING METAL & MFG. CO. 
WHEELING WEST VIRGINIA 
RA SORE RANA AN CRN 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Wake of the Ten-Cent Item 
| By CLYDE B. DAVIS 


Editor, Toilet Requisites 


SOME time ago the druggists began an experi- 


ment in selling ten-cent items. It apparently did 


not turn out well, but from it they learned a lesson 


that may prove helpful not only to them but also 


to retailers of other goods 


BOUT a year ago more than 500 
items of toilet goods, drugs 
and allied articles were being 
made in this country to sell 

at ten cents over the counters of the 
drug stores. In the ratio of four to one, 
secretaries of pharmaceutical associa- 


_ tions were declaring themselves in favor 


* 


i] 





of the ten-cent table as an experiment 
worthy of sales effort. 

Among manufacturers interrogated 
by a trade publication more than 60 
per cent were on record as favoring the 
marketing of ten-cent articles aggres- 
sively by drug stores. 

At least three publications were claim- 
ing credit for starting the movement or 
developing it. 

A few of the manufacturers have said 
since that they hoped to develop this 
outlet for ten-cent items as a new field 
for sampling. Others believed it would 
grow into a profitable business in itself. 
Few of them know to this day even the 
approximate cost to them of their ten- 
cent business and a large part of the cost 
is being marked against the profits on 
larger units. 

From the beginning several of the 
larger jobbers were skeptical, but they 
felt that it was their business to supply 
the demand. 

Independent druggists said frankly 
that they saw in the plan an opportun- 
ity to combat encroachments made by 
the five-and-ten-cent chains, the drug 
chains and department stores. They 
hoped the ten-cent sales would be ad- 
ditional sales and would not cut into 
their volume on larger units. They said, 
however, that larger units, through cut- 
price tactics, were being sold competi- 
tively for so little profit that there would 
be more profit in a ten-cent item than 
in a 50-cent article cut to 39 cents or 
less. 

Small tables were supplied to drug- 





gists, in combination with goods not 
nationally advertised. The manufac- 
turers of these combination outfits and 
the manufacturers of nationally known 
articles selling for ten cents soon were 
advertising in publications reaching re- 
tail druggists. 


Everyone pushed them 


MANY druggists who feared the result 
might be far different than they had 
been asked to expect, put in tables in 
self-defense against nearby competitors. 

Publishing organizations dealing with 
drugs and toilet goods were swamped 
with inquiries from manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers. 

Men of wide experience were en- 
listed to uncover all known facts and to 
make suggestions. The facts and sugges- 
tions given here are the result of dis- 
interested investigation undertaken to 
help manufacturers, jobbers and re- 
tailers profitably sell more merchan- 
dise. 

More of nearly everything was in- 
volved than appears on the surface. 
Everybody concerned recognized the 
value of speed. The ten-cent idea was 
going like wild fire. The thing to do 
was to get in on the ground floor or find 
a good reason to stay out. How hard 
would it be to get out after getting in? 

Back of this ten-cent counter plan is 
a sound merchandising idea which is 
going to revolutionize thousands of drug 
stores and pour on into other retail out- 
lets. 

It is the idea of open display. It is 
being discovered slowly, in the wake of 
the hastily adopted ten-cent idea. 

With several months in which to in- 
vestigate and to weigh experience, 4 
great deal has been learned about the 
ten-cent table in drug stores. 

Several years ago at least two large 
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Washington ave. 
-” St. Louis. Bo. 


Fundamental records of 
prospects, dealers, sales- 
men, members, subscribers, 
tax payers, customers. 


® 
# 201 

203 J.ouRATOWICZ TOOL +26 
Fundamental records of em- 


ployees with related data, 
such as clock numbers, 
rates, salaries, etc. 


G-7009-1 4 
KG-7009-1 Cover Plate 
8-25 
i 17 «Tl BD 
4 7/52 % 042 Soft Crs 


Fundamental data or infor- 
mative record of materials, 
parts, specifications, for- 
mulae, etc. 
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262563 «Urs. L. Buckinghes, 

1914 Hancock St., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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Fundamental customer 
records providing space for 
day to day notations of 
purchases, 
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and see the modern way otf 
keeping and writing records 


The proper keeping and writing of records is 
essential to the success of every business 
concern, large or small. To be of greatest 
value tothe business the records should be per- 
manent, accessible, and in quick-usable form. 
Addressograph provides the best, the most 
modern method not only for keeping, but also 
for writing records accurately, speedily, and 

at low cost. 
With Addressograph methods your funda- 
mental business records such as recerds of 
customers, prospects, em- 








The Addressograph illustrated is the new, low-priced, 

a formeee, Suet model, which monotony tran- 
imental business records at s ae 

$185 at factory, There are also yo 


$ and super-speed 


$42.50 to $12,000, 





ployees, materials, etc., are 
permanently recorded, easily 
accessible for reference and 
readily usable. The data is 
mechanically transcribed, im- 
printing at high speed your rou- 
tine business forms such as 
ledger sheets, statements, col- 
lection notices, orders, checks, 
stock records, sales letters, 
circulars, in fact, all your 


business forms. 





_ hand operated 





from 


In the handling of direct mail and sales pro- 
motional literature ... in addition to the 
numerous record keeping and writing jobs it 
performs ... the Addressograph has been for 
years standard equipment. As a sales and 
profit builder it has an unequalled record of 
accomplishment. 


A representative in your vicinity will gladly 
demonstrate the economy of Addressograph 
and explain its application to your business. 
There are Addressograph models for every 
size and kind of business from small hand 
machines, as low as $42.50, to the high speed 
automatics. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 


General Offices: 901 West Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, U. S. A. ... Canadian General Offices: 
Addressograph Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
European General Offices: Addressograph, Limited, 
London N. W. 10. 

Speedaumat Manufacturing Co., Chicago 


Divisions of 
Addressograph International Corporation 
Factories: Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin, Parie. 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of 
the world. 














When writing to Appressocraru Company please mention Nation’s Business 











A NEW Baia aper 


backed by 
old friends 


“Hamuermie men make it.” 
In those four words is your 
guarantee of safety in selecting 
a lower-priced bond paper. 
Simply look for the watermark, 
“Management Bond—a Ham- 
mermill Product.” Then you can 
eliminate all chances of uncer- 
tain, unsatisfactory results. 
Eight colors and white in the 
full range of usual commercial 
weights. Your printer stocks 
Management Bond, or can get 


it for you promptly. 





HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


Erie, Penn. 





Please send me a Portfolio of Management 
Bond, the lower-priced paper made by Hammermill. 
Name__ ee 
Position___ eS ar ee) ee 


PLEASE ATTACH THIS COUPON 
TO YOUR OFFICE LETTERHEAD. 
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drug chains introduced the ten-cent 
tables. The tables, or counters, were 
movable. They were given a fair trial, 
They were discontinued. Over two and 
a half years ago a widely known and 
reputable article was stocked in a ten. 
cent size by drug stores. It cost the re. 
tailer less than seven cents. After figur. 


| ing in the salaries of pharmacists and 


| the cost of wrapping, retailers dropped 


the ten-cent size. They still do a big 
volume on the larger units. = 
Nearly two years ago an organization 


| began to place a ten-cent table in drug 
| stores in key locations, the druggists 


working on a percentage basis. This firm 
has quit business. 

Druggists expected to maintain full 
price when they introduced the ten-cent 
tables. But within a few months depart- 
ment stores and the smaller chains were 
cutting prices. One of the largest five- 
and-ten chains was operating on a two- 
for-fifteen basis west of the Mississippi. 


Open display is better 


SCATTERED druggists declare they 
are doing a profitable business with the 
new tables but admit that the open dis- 


| play of variously priced goods might be 
' far more profitable. In New York City 


a druggist, after moving his new table 
several times in the effort to find room 
for it out of the way of other goods, put 


| it in front of the cash register, where it 


hid a counter filled with quality brushes. 


| The druggist believed that, while wait- 





When writing to HAMMERMILL Paper Company please mention Nation’s Business 


| ing for change, customers would pick up 


two or three ten-cent items as additional 
purchases. It has been his experience 
that too many customers pick up the 
articles but fail to declare them. This 
sort of complaint is chronic. 

To get a sizable discount on these 
items, two or three or even four drug- 
gists often combine their orders. 

In the past few months the druggists 
have found out a lot about five-and-ten- 
cent stores. The chains do not pay 
pharmacist salaries. Their girls merely 
take in the money and wrap up the 
goods. The sale in the five-and-tens 
averages slightly less than 40 cents. The 
woman who would be a good customer 
of the druggist isn’t drawn to his store 
by his ten-cent table, no matter if it 
might save a trip downtown. She doesn't 
go to the five-and-ten to buy a single 
item, but because she wants garden seed, 
a small kitchen utensil, an inexpensive 
toy and a half dozen other things. On 
her way out she sees the drug oF 
toiletries sections and is reminded that 


she may be nearly out of toilet soap, 


toothpaste or one or more of several 
items. Just to make sure, she buys 4 
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mM Co- Your DESTINY 


“She is still a little girl to her father” 
... but the yardstick and the calendar 
and the strange questions that she 
keeps asking prove that soon now she 
will be a woman. 

Soon now this young lady, having 
attained the responsibilities of woman- 
hood, will be a buyer of virtually all 
kinds of merchandise under the sun. 
Soon now she will be ready for YOUR 
merchandise if your merchandise is 
ready for her! 

Depend upon it, she is not going to 
think exactly as her mother thinks. 
She is not going to use exactly the 
same things. Just as her forbears 
scrapped the bustle and the pin cush- 
ion, the buggy and the moustache 
cup, she and her young companions 
will scrap ... what? 

They will not scrap YOUR product, 
certainly, if you make it and sell it 
skillfully to meet the demands of these 
young women and their young men 
as they appear in your market, and 
if you speak their language when you 
advertise. 

The J. Walter Thompson Company 
is an active student of the new mar- 
kets constantly created by the new 
generation’s changing ideas. 

This company keeps watching and 
interpreting the enthusiasms, the rec- 
reations, the dislikes and the indiffer- 
ences of every new generation in be- 
half of the distinguished clients whom 
it serves ... from seven cities in the 
United States and from the center of 
every large population area of every 
land, except Russia, Japan and China, 
where offices will be opened as soon as 
conditions warrant. 


J. Walter Thompson Company 


New York + Chicago * St. Louis + Boston « 
Cincinnati ¢ San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles « - 
Montreal « Toronto « « London ¢ Paris + 
Madrid + Berlin « Stockholm « Copenhagen 
- Antwerp + « Alexandria + Port Elizabeth « - 
Buenos Aires - Sao Paulo « +» Bombay « « Mel- 
bourne « Sydney «+ «¢ Batavia + ¢ Wellington 


When writing to J. WaLtteR THompson Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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AKRON DALLAS 
ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
SIRMINGHAM OENVER 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO ERIE 
CANTON 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNAT! 
CLEVELAND HARTFORD 
COLUMBUS 





Examine Your 
Time-Honored Practices 


EVERY business enterprise that exists long 
enough acquires its various traditions. Whether 
or not they are worthy depends upon the 
management. Good management looks into 
the traditions of its organization, especially at 
budget-making time, and seeks to weed out 
those that are undesirable and thereby gain 
something in resources for perpetuating and 
strengthening those that are worth while. 


The preparation and use of a well-ordered 
budget dictate that expenditures must be gov- 
erned, not by precedent, but by necessity as 
indicated and explained by the aims and 
month to month operations of the business. 


Effective budget control is based on reli- 
able facts and figures; is a method through 
which Modern Accountancy serves the crea- 
tive talents of management with the stimu- 
lus and dependable counsel of timely and 
exact knowledge. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


HOUSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA SEATTLE 
JACKSON, MiSs. PHILADELPHIA TAMPA 
KALAMAZOO PITTSBURGH TOLEDO 
KANSAS CITY PORTLAND. ME. TULSA 

LOS ANGELES PROVIDENCE waco 

FORT WAYNE LOUISVILLE READING WASHINGTON 
FORT WORTH MEMPHIS RICHMOND WHEELING 
GRAND RAPIDS MIAMI ROCHESTER 
MILWAUKEE sT. Louis 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL 
NEW ORLEANS SAN ANTONIO 


DAVENPORT 
DAYTON 


DETROIT 


WINSTON-SALEM 


HUNTINGTON, YOUNGSTOWN 








WILMINGTON, DEL 














BEAUHARNOIS . . . Canada’s Best Industrial Area 








4 dom from labor troubles; rail and deep 


(AAs 


You can share profitably in 
British Empire Markets! 


Locate in Canada and take advantage of Intra- 
Empire tariffs. Beauharnois offers every 
facility for your Canadian plant . . . power 
at prices to compete with the world; free- 


water shipping facilities. Write for Booklet 
Bi on the Beauharnois Area. 


Beauharnois Power Corporation Limited 
Canada 


Montreal 


Send for this Book 
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| small tube of her husband’s favorite 
shaving cream. 

Althoug! definite allowance is made 
fot theft, the loss is small. The psychol- 
ogy of wrapped goods, numerous clerks, 
customers at elbows and young men 
employees who seem to be everywhere 
discourages dishonest patrons. 

The customer is ten-cent minded 
when she goes into the five-and-ten. The 

_ world of ten-cent items is at her finger- 
tips. If the druggist really believes he 
might do well with a ten-cent table he 
should visit one of the stores in a small] 
chain to see how far it falls off in 

_ efficiency and attractiveness from the 

| stores in the large chains. Then he 
should think of his own four-foot or 
eight-foot table. 

The writer has had the privilege of 
going through the books of a buyer who, 
formerly in the drug business, has been 
with a five-and-ten chain more than a 
quarter century. He has been shown 
through every nook of the headquarters 
building and the parent store. It was 
demonstrated to him how marvelously 

| scientific is this matter of specializing in 
low-priced items. 





Science in retailing 


THE big chain knows almost exactly 

| how much of any article it can sell ina 
month or a year in any one of its stores 
or all of its stores. Display in window 
and on counter is proportioned accord- 
ingly, flexible enough to provide for 
pushing a certain unusual item or “for- 
getting” another which cut prices have 
made unprofitable. 

Said this buyer: 

“On many items we double our profit 
on the sale of our own products, which 
we believe are just as good as the na- 
tionally known goods. But our girls 

_don’t sell. They merely take in the 
money. It is our system. So our sales 
are overwhelmingly of nationally adver- 
tised articles. It is a remarkable tribute 
to advertising. We fear only competing 
chains. The druggist can’t compete 
with us. It is not in his province. 

“If I were to go back into the retail 
drug business, every Friday night 1 
would arrange a prominent display of 
every item in the store for which there 
had been a good demand during the 
preceding week whether it sold for ten 
cents or 10 dollars. I would not put one 
or two items of a kind there. I would 
pile them up. That is the secret of open 

display and it is open display that will 

| win. 

| “It is open display that is luring the 
druggist, but he thinks it is a ten-cent 
table.” 
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“Erie 77° is 
thirty-five 
years old 





SOTTENTIE O 
wok y snes 


“Erie 77’ west of Susquehanna, Pa. Maintaining her schedule with 





almost uncanny regularity “Erie 
AND 9° ~ - 
SHIP -eTRAE 77° has for 35 years held an envi- 


FAST 





able reputation for dependable 


transportation service. 


Its schedule provides third morn- 
ing arrival at Chicago from 
New York. 





There is an Erie representative 
near you. Let him tell you more 


about Erie service. 


ERIE RAILROAD SYSTEM 


ROUTE OF THE ERIE LIMITED 




















When writing to Erte Rattroap System please mention Nation’s Business 

















Bisse: hard problems 
in soft-metal melting . . . 


Kemp Immersion Melting with gas, 
is a patented process by which gas heat 
is applied inside of the metal instead of 
outside of the pot. 


This immersion melting cuts gas bills 
35 per cent or more. It melts metal 
faster. It permits accurate temperature 
control which means utmost efficiency 
in stereotyping, die-casting, can mak- 
ing and solder-dip operations in gen- 
eral. Pots last longer, and can be 
completely insulated. Flame control is 
automatic—so are savings. One New 
York newspaper, for example, has been 
saving $750 per month in gas through 
Kemp Immersion Melting. 


Immersion melting with gas is made 
possible by the Industrial Carburetor, 
a machine that pre-mixes gas and air 
in the ideal ratio for perfect combus- 
tion, and delivers the mixture under 
pressure to the immersion burner units. 
Immersion melting is but one of the 
many industrial heating problems that 
the Industrial Carburetor and Kemp 
engineers have solved. 


Whatever your own problem may be, 
heat treating, melting, textile work, bak- 
ing, drying, hand tools, such as torches 
or irons, Kemp engineers will be glad 
to tell you whether or not the Indus- 
trial Carburetor will save you money, 
and how much. 


The coupon below will bring detailed 
information or, to save time, call 
Vernon 1166 in Baltimore. 


KEMP 


OF BALTIMORE 








CALLS FOR GAS 
€1931 C. M, Kemp Mfg. Co. 


GAS CALLS FOR 








The C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 
405-415 E. Oliver St., Baltimore, Md. 
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The jobber was in a sort of helpless 
position, but he is feeling better. His 
opinions are open now, and are listened 
to, in this ten-cent business. Here we 
have condensed paragraphs from the re- 
port of the statistical division of the 
National Wholesale Druggists Associa- 
tion: 

Only profitable featuring of ten-cent items 
by retail or wholesale druggists should be 
considered. The cost of selling a ten-cent 
item in a drug store, if the item is in a 
popular line, is greater than the gross profit. 
The item competes with regular sizes. It 
increases the variety the retailer must stock, 
when the variety should be reduced. The 
ten-cent size will cease being an attraction 
once it is sold generally in drug stores. Ex- 
perience should have taught the druggist 
that it is better to feature larger sizes. 


Developments have not been kind to 
the manufacturer. Druggists have pulled 
down from the shelves neglected and 
soiled items made to sell for 25 cents or 
50 cents and have put them on the ten- 
cent table for disposal. This, above 
all other things, was feared by the 
manufacturer. It definitely marks de- 
terioration of the ten-cent table. 
Prices have been cut. The manufactur- 
er has had time to figure the cost of 
making and distributing the ten-cent 
item and he can scarcely believe the 
evidence. 

One manufacturer found that, to hold 
the same amount of cream, it costs 
three times as much to make collapsible 
tubes in the ten-cent size as in the fifty- 
cent size. The cost of making the con- 
tainer, filling it and packaging it is little 
less for a ten-cent item than for a fifty- 
cent item. The cost of distributing the 
ten-cent article is alarming, manufac- 
turers are finding. 


Learning by experience 


THE druggist’s experiment, generally, 
is proving costly to him and the manu- 
facturer. But it is working out better 
than if it had not been tested by the 
manufacturer, because he would have 
lost the good will and the business of 
many druggists on larger units by re- 
fusing to make for them the ten-cent 
articles, especially if he were supplying 


| the five-and-tens. 


Now, everybody concerned is learn- 
ing by experience. More than that, 
every unit in the chain of distribution 
is finding out that the idea was at hand 


| all the time, but that it was open dis- 
| play and not merely ten-cent merchan- 


We will be interested in having complete information on dising. 


the Industrial Carburetor, who uses it and why. 


Name___ 





Title Firm 





Address 
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A ten-cent customer usually costs as 


| much in service as a dollar customer. In 


a survey of the grocery field in a city 
of more than 100,000 population the 








Department of Commerce found that it 
costs an average of two cents to moye 
an item into the customer’s possession, 
This is 40 per cent on a five-cent bar 
of soap. It is two per cent on a dollar 
article. The grocer does not wrap every 
package. He slips several things into a 
cheap paper bag and several bags into 
a discarded box. The druggist Wraps 
items neatly—individually, often, jf 
the customer shops on two sides of 
the store. 

The five-and-ten has developed scien. 
tifically as a service of convenience, of 
emergency and, in addition, for cus. 


tomers who cannot or will not buy in , 


larger units. A druggist might stock 
horseshoes if he could handle them 
profitably. No matter what he handles 
he will make a sale once in a while. 


Larger sizes increase profits 


GREAT merchants have built on the 
principle of stocking items that are easy 
to sell, and increasing the size of the 
sales unit. If a druggist has 500 cus. 
tomers a day and the average sale is 
50 cents, the volume is $250. If he could 
raise the average sale to 60 cents the 
volume would be $300 daily. But all 
profit after expenses are taken care of 
is net profit! 

Manufacturers in widely separated 
industries are finding that profit for 
themselves and their retailers lies in 
increasing the size of the sales unit. 
Ginger ale makers stress larger bottles 
and more than one bottle in a package. 
This is fundamentally sound. It is eco- 
nomically correct. The customer gets 
more for his money. 

“Always play the winners,” is the 
advice of a smart merchandising man- 
ager. He has in mind the high cost of 
selling an unknown article, the danger 
of “white elephants,” and the loss of 
good will. 

The retailer who buys a line of goods 
because of the extra profit margin has 
little to go to the customer with. But 
if he buys because of quality, compara- 
tively low price or for any other sound 
merchandising reason, the same sales 
talk that sold the article to him will 
sell it to his customer—if he uses like 
intelligence and enthusiasm. The drug- 
gist, with intelligent, higher paid sales 
help, can well afford to train his em- 
ployees to sell. He can’t afford to do this 
with ten-cent merchandise. 

One of the trade publications which 
gave influential impetus to the ten-cent 
idea finally, personally made a field 
investigation. Afterwards it admitted 


editorially that the ten-cent idea did not. 


work out in practice as in theory. 
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The towing crew does its 
work enthusiastically and 
Lindbergh is off on an ex- 
perimental glide 





The Sail-plane’s Place in Aviation 


By RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY 6 


Of the staff of NATION’S BUSINESS 


HOUSANDS of modern youngsters can’t be wrong. 

Gliding is putting a new and fascinating emphasis on 

getting up in the world. An older generation that 

made nothing of lifting itself by its bootstraps will 

find the problem more gracefully solved with a rubber 
rope or tow car and a pair of wings. First imported from 
Germany where it has caught the fancy of school boys and 
grown-ups alike, gliding has been adapted to the American 
scene and is now in process of a national development under 
the tutelage of home-bred experts. 

Gliding is more than a sport. It is a continual matching 
of skill against the odds of gravitation. Newton's law is still 
strictly enforced, but exemptions are available to the glider 
in the rising currents of air along hills or ridges, under some 
clouds, and along the shores of large bodies of water. By 
searching out these natural elevators, the glider may keep 
aloft for hours. 

Instead of merely coasting down the long invisible hills of 


“GLIDING” and “soaring” are comparatively 
new words in the vocabulary of aviation but they 
are constantly gaining importance as the new sport 
wins growing numbers of devotees. It is worth 
while to find out just what they mean and what 
effect they may have on power flying 


the air in a continuous and gradual descent, he is able to 
float in the wind—soaring and banking in graceful evolutions 
that match the craft of the eagle and the falcon. 

Recent developments have placed the emphasis on the use 
of the American developed utility glider—an enclosed fusel- 
age of steel tubing, an efficient wing and the whole combined 
to permit training, short gliding, and soaring and even air- 
plane towing in the same ship. 

As would be expected, gliding was a first step in man’s con- 
quest of the air. Lilienthal in Germany, and Chanute and the 
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Wrights in America were among the pioneers in developing 
motorless flight. Its present popularity is traceable to German 


* and American ingenuity. Faced with the restrictions imposed 


on power aircraft by the peace treaty, German technicians 
and engineers evolved the modern glider. So airworthy are 
some of the designs that operators have attained a record 
altitude of 6,000 feet above the starting point, a distance of 
102 miles, and a flight duration of more than 15 hours. In 
this country gliders have attained altitudes of 3,000 feet, a 
flight duration of more than 15 hours, and a distance of 
nearly 33 miles. 


Associations help boost gliding 


NOT long after the Germans began to cut capers in the air 
Americans started gliding on their own account. Peter Hes- 
selbach, a German university student skilled in the new art, 
was brought to this country by J. C. Penney, Jr., an Ameri- 
can business man, and the American Motorless Aviation 
Corporation of New York City. Cape Cod was chosen as the 
scene for his exhibitions, and press and public acclaimed his 
feats. Years before, “Eddie” Allen of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, the first institution to sponsor the develop- 
ment of the glider on native terrain, had gone to Germany 
and flown in the international contests there. 

More recently the movement has been accelerated through 
the activity of associations organized specifically for this 
purpose or already operating in a field of related activity that 
offers a sympathetic interest. A representative organization 
of the first type is the National Glider Association with head- 
quarters in Detroit. Offspring of the pracfical idealism of 
Edward S. Evans, president of the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce, this association has attracted impressive names to its 
directorate and is now the proud parent of 66 active local 
clubs scattered throughout the United States. The total mem- 
bership is now about 2,000. At least 50 other clubs are being 
organized and affiliated with the national association. 

The California Glider Club was the first organized group 
to get a glider into the air. Students at the University of 
Michigan were the first to turn the trick in the ranks of or- 
ganized college gliders. 

In September and October of last year, the National Glider 
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Association held at Elmira, N. Y., the first national i 
contest under sanction of the National Aeronautic Associg. 
tion. Twenty-two pilots with 14 ships were entered, 

those were William H. Bowlus of San Diego, national Official 
duration champion, Albert Hastings of Los Angeles; a team 
from the Franklin Glider Corporation of Ypsilanti, Mich; 
another from the Baker-McMillen Company of Akron, Ohio; 
teams from two Akron clubs and teams from Norwich, N, ¥. 
Elizabeth, N. J., and New York City. A team from Germany 
gave the meeting an international flavor. 

These pilots flew a total of 118 hours in 11 days. The long. 
est flight was more than seven hours, and theze were three of 
approximately that length. A distance of 33 miles was flown 
by the German star Wolf Hirth, and an American flew 21] 
miles. An altitude of 3,000 feet above the starting point wag 
unofficially reported. 


Gliders are built light 


JUST before the contest, Don Palmer, University of Mich. 
igan pilot, in a glider designed and built by his fellow students 
and himself, took off at St. Joseph, Mich., and flew more than 
three hours, attaining a distance of 21 miles. 

The gliders in the contest weighed from 200 to 300 pounds, 
Contrast that weight with the 2,841 pounds of the prize win. 


























P. & A. PHOTOS 


The glider with a two-cylinder motor, shown above, offers possibilities as the flivver plane of 
the future. Below, the London Gliding Club starts a new two-seater glider on its first test flight 
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a team The Clown and the Countryman —A clever clown at a country fair greatly amused the crowd 
Mich; by imitating the squeals of a pig. But an honest countryman won greater applause by surpass- 
+ Ohio; ing the clown’s artistry. Opening his cloak, he showed that a real pig had been doing his squealing. 
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Good merchandise advertised with simple 
honesty is not enough to win today’s public. 
Your advertising must combine honesty and 
artistry. For example, your advertising must 
portray not only your goods—but also their 
desirability ...1t takes thought and skill to add 
this powerful selling force to your advertising. 
It requires a thoughtful plan, message and 
choice of media. It necessitates careful selection 
of every detail—paper, illustrations, plates,type 


75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 


When writing to THe INTERNATIONAL Pri 


* BRANCHES IN 26 CITIES 


faces and printing ink. It demands thought- 
ful craftsmanship by a thinking printer or lith- 
ographer... Choose advertising and printing 
people who think—then let them use quality 
materials. For example—I.P.1.inks are so much 
more than just ink, because they also con- 
tain the priceless extra ingredients — 
of thought and skill... Let good 

printers and I. P. I. inks help you 


produce extra-power advertising. 


Che International Printing Ink Corporation 


; Inx Corro o ention Nation's Business 
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Be it a bed or a button, , it can be made better 


from the strong alloys of Alcoa Aluminum ,, 


Beds? yes, beds for Diesel and other engines. 
Buttons? yes, control buttons, signal buttons and 
buttons for dozens of other mechanical purposes. 
When you design that next gadget, consider the 
many specific advantages to be had from Alcoa 
Aluminum and its strong alloys. 


Understand the properties of these alloys and you 
understand their widespread use. Combining 
strength with light weight, attractive appearance 
with corrosion resistance, high heat and electrical 
conductivity, durability and workability, the 
strong alloys of Alcoa Aluminum provide all in- 
dustry with metals the use of which helps it move 
forward to new accomplishments. 


The strong alloys of Alcoa Aluminum can be 


cast, forged, machined, welded and otherwise 
fabricated much the same as, but with advantages 
over, other metals. Standard metal working equip 
ment can be used in their fabrication. 


The cost of Alcoa Aluminum and its strong 
alloys is low—comparable to other metals not 
having its specific advantages. Research is con 
stantly advancing the knowledge and the useful 
ness of the strong alloys of Alcoa Aluminum. 
Tell us something about your present or pro 
jected product and we will tell you whether it 
can be profitably made of Alcoa Aluminum. 
Address your inquiry directly to ALUMINUM 
COMPANY of AMERICA; 2425 Oliver Building, 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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ning Challenger-powered Curtiss Tanager plane entered in 
the Guggenheim safety contest, and the gossamer fabric of 
the glider seems to have no more heft than a bit of thistle- 
down. 

Gliders fall into four broad classifications—primary train- 
ing, secondary training, utility gliders, and soarers or sail 
planes. The first type is merely a wing and tail surface, with 
a suspended framework including the benchlike seat for the 
pilot. A rudder bar and a control stick, similar to the arrange- 
ment in a power plane, enable him to manage the glider’s 
course. There is no enclosed fuselage. 

A greater elaboration of the body distinguishes the sec- 
ondary type. The pilot is virtually enclosed, and the fuselage 
is streamlined from nose to tail. As stated, the utility glider 
is a secondary type suited for any purpose. An increase of 
wing span and a further refinement of the body design char- 
acterize the sail planes and scarers. 


Good sport and good training 


OF COURSE, it is reasonable to ask what’s the good of 
gliding. Well, in the first place, it’s an exhilarating sport— 
nothing like it to give a new perspective on worldly affairs, 
its devotees declare. More businesslike is its usefulness as 
preliminary training for power-plane pilots. The air-minded- 
ness and air-consciousness that come from _ successfully 
maneuvering a sail plane is no small asset in handling mo- 
tored craft, as glider graduates are daily demonstrating. If 
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glider training will cut the instruction period for transport 
pilots 40 per cent, as has been estimated, the saving in time 
and expense is obviously worth while. 

Certainly the matter of cost invites the belief that the 
glider must be the “‘flivver’”’ plane once so widely prophesied. 
Less than $700 will buy a well-made utility glider, including 
safety belt and shock cord, and all that is needed for its use 
is a terrain of low hills free of obstructions, or a level field 
for auto-towing. Several manufacturers are now making 
gliders, and the number is said to be increasing. 


Tossed into air by rubber 


WITH the pilot strapped to his seat, and the nose of the 
glider pointed into the wind, the ground crew of eight to ten 
persons takes position. Two sections of three each grip the 
rubber shock cord, which is something less than an inch in 
diameter and about 180 feet long. They stand in V-formation 
with the cord hitched to a hook on the glider’s nose. When 
the rope is tight it stays on. When the tension relaxes, it falls 
off. Other members of the crew hold the glider by its tail. 

When all are at their posts, the pilot—or his coach, if he is 
a beginner—commands, “Ready, Walk!” and the crew walks 
out about ten paces. Then “Run!” and the crew runs ten 
paces. “Turn loose!” and the crew at the tail lets go. At that 
release the glider is flipped into the air, much like a pebble 
from a boy’s slingshot. Then the pilot must shift for himself. 

As the beginner shows progress he is permitted to start 
higher and higher up the slope, 
and gradually masters the sim- 
pler stages of the sport. Train- 
ing by auto-towing is more effi- 
cient, but requires a thoroughly 
trained instructor. Soaring in a 
sail plane with a 60-foot span 
is another matter. 

It is more difficult to find 
suitable terrain for soaring 
than for merely sliding down 
hill on air. A ridge or a chain 


The tenth annual internation- 
al gliding contest in Germany 
attracted wide interest 





?. &@ A. PHOTOS 


German high school students haul their ship to the top of the hill for another flight, The 
glider was presented to the school and the students are enthusiastic about the new sport 
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. .» DICTOGRAPH TRANSFORMS 
YOUR OFFICE INTO THE “KEY” 


OF A BROADCASTING CHAIN 





The Loud-Speaking Executive Telephone 


N the desks 
heads are t 
the inter-office 


f your department 
4 other stations of 
“gystem.” A mere 
flick of a key enabfes you to talk— 
at once—to any other station or to 
several at one time}. . . A sensitive 
microphone transmits your message. 
A clear-toned loud peaker brings 
back the answer . 4. DicrocraPH 
cuts from your overhdad the costs of 
delayed communicatigg and wasted 
steps. It frees the telephone of bur- 
densome “inside” call4 Shortens 
your working day and Idmgthens ac- 
complishment . . . It wil] take only 
a few moments to show you 
DIcrOCRAPH in actual opgration on 


your desk—at no obligatibyg to you 


. Consult your telephone directory 
for our address in your city. Oy write 
direct to DicrocrapHu Propucts Co., 
Inc., 224 West 42nd St., 


New ‘York. 





DICTOGRAPH 


SYSTEM OF 
INTERIOR TELEPHONES 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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of hills is desirable. Wind sweeping 
across valleys is deflected upward when 
it reaches the ridge, and thereby pro- 
vides a gratuitous lifting power. This 
zone of the upwind is as wide as the 
ridge is long. 

Under such conditions the skillful 
pilot finds his opportunity to fly figure 
eights back and forth in duration flights. 
As sail-plane pilots obtain greater ex- 
perience, steeper slopes with obstructions 
can be used. 

Selection of a ridge that faces the pre- 
vailing wind assures the maximum num- 
ber of flying hours. Wind blowing off a 
body of water has a tendency to deflect 
upward when reaching the land even 
where there are no ridges or hills. For 
that reason low ridges or hills along 
bodies of water are more useful than is 
the case inland. 

Instruction for soaring is more com- 
plicated than for gliding. Not only the 
control of the craft, but something of 
meteorology as well is taught. Plans for 
schools over the country are being de- 
veloped. 

Average students complete soaring 
courses in 30 to 60 days. The cost of 
instruction has not been standardized, 
and varies with the instructor. 

Germany has learned that glider 


| pilots make exceptionally good power 
| plane pilots. Perhaps the fact that sev- 


eral of our standard aviation schools 
are becoming interested in gliding and 


- soaring reveals a significant trend. 


When the wind can’t be whistled up, 
automobiles or airplanes can be used to 
keep gliders in the air, though this sort 
of jockeying is not recommended for 
beginners. A utility glider is required to 
stand the strain of towing. Of course, 
the glider may be pulled over the ground 
until the novice has mastered the con- 
trols, and then the speed increased until 
the glider rises a few feet in the air. 

Capt. Frank M. Hawks hitched his 
glider to an airplane and made a suc- 
cessful cross-continent flight. Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh has done consider- 


| able experimenting with gliders on the 


West Coast, and sees an easy and 
natural transition from motorless to 


| power planes. 


The Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce will license 
gliders under three classifications begin- 
ning July 1. Clarence M. Young, assis- 
tant secretary of commerce for aeronau- 
tics, has explained the groupings as fol- 
lows: 

“Group one will include gliders built 
by manufacturers under an Approved 
Type Certificate and gliders constructed 
by some one other than the manufac- 


‘turer, but built in accordance with Ap- 








proved Type Certificate specifications 
and design provided by the holder of 
the certificate. 

“Group two will include gliders cop. 
structed after July 1, 1931, not manufae. 
tured under Approved Type Certificate 
but constructed in accordance with the 
requirements for an Approved Type 
Certificate and to the satisfaction of the 
Department of Commerce. 

“Group three will include gliders built 
before July 1, 1931, which pass an in. 
spection satisfactorily, without regard 
design or manufacture. f 







“This means that all gliders, regal 


less of design or by whom manufacture 


or assembled, will be eligible for lice: se 
upon passing a satisfactory inspection” 
by the field personnel of the Aeronautics — 


Branch. 
“The submission of technical data will 


not be necessary until after this date, ak 
in the interim, an approved. 
type certificate may be secured on” 
gliders approved as outlined by the air 


though, 


worthiness requirement.” 
Little danger in gliding 


“BUT is gliding safe?” people are nat- 
urally asking. To this question the glider 
enthusiasts reply, “There is no danger 
if you follow instructions.” 

Colonel Lindbergh believes that “it 
is probably easier to pilot a glider than 
to drive a motor car in city traffic.” 

Hawley Bowlus, holder of an official 
American duration record of nine hours 
and five minutes, has declared that 
“gliding is no more dangerous than rid- 
ing a bicycle and not nearly as danger- 
ous as driving a motor car.” 

Because of its light construction, a 
glider descends slowly. It comes gently 
to rest and stops within 15 feet or so 
after it touches the ground. Its speed 
in the air is less than 25 miles an hour. 

The industrial significance of this de- 
veloping interest in motorless flight is 
obvious. Every person who comes to a 
first-hand familiarity with the principles 
of flight—and the number is growing 
steadily day by day—is a_ practical 
evangelist in promoting the cause of 
aviation in general. What the youth has 
learned, the man need not be taught. 
Gliding offers an inviting means of 
“selling” personal and individual avia- 
tion to the American people. 

Young America is discovering for it- 
self that the air is a playground, a 
laboratory, a fabulous highway, a will- 
ing, though capricious, servant. This 
first-hand familiarity is the hope of 
American aviation in the future. There 
is more than an epigram in the saying 
that gliding is progress 1n aviation. 
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Envelopes help To keep a. 
NEWSPAPER MORGUE Give_/ 


Because they offer so many time- 
saving short-cuts, you'll find enve- 
lopes by the thousand in a newspa- 
oe office. Morgue envelopes that 
ceep living history tidily marshaled 
for a sudden extra. Collection enve- 
lopes that forestall mistakes in news- 
boy arithmetic. Envelopes to pro- 
tect negatives. 

Envelopes can cut out many a 
fumbling quarter-hour in your office. 
In filing. In desk-to-desk mail. In 
speeding up collections. Ask your 
printer or stationer for those gwar- 
anteed to give unqualified satisfac- 
tion—U., S. E. Envelopes. 

























IT’S A LIVE MORGUE when all the *'who’s who’’ about prominent citizens is kept 
on tap in carefully filed and indexed envelopes. Here’s a hint for house organ editors and 
advertising men. 






NEWSIES KEEP 
THEIR MONEY 
STRAIGHT... whea 
they collect with envelopes. 
Milkmen, laundries and 
neighborhood stores need 
these envelopes, too. 


TWO ENVELOPES 
CUT RED TAPE. “Im- 
portant Checking Copy” 
envelopes for tear sheets. 
“Rush Proof” envelopes 
that get quick action. 

















TAKE A TIP FROM 
THE NEWSPAPER 
MAN and file your 
negatives in indexed, 
labeled envelopes. Your 
printer will suggest the 
right U. S. E. 


THERE ARE HUNDREDS OF UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
STYLES in the U.S. E. line, an The world’s largest manufacturer of envelopes 
envelope for every purpose and price. With thirteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 
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A Strand of Yellow 







Aerial Wire 
Rope Tramways 
of Broderick & 
Bascom design 
are saving time 
and money for 
mines and in- 
dustrial plants 
all over this 
country,in Mex- 
leo and Alaska. 
Investigate. 
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In the vast industry of building, where prodigious loads 
are handled with surprising ease and safety, wire ropes 
having one strand painted yellow are seen with conspicuous 
frequency. 

This is Yellow Strand, a super wire rope developed and 
made by the Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., pioneers in 
the wire rope industry of this country. 

Like many other great Americans, it is of foreign extraction. Its 
steel is largely of Swedish origin and is drawn into wire according 
to our own exacting specifications Much of the machinery for its 
manufacture was designed by us and built in our own machine shop. 
Contractors and others requiring heavy-duty wire rope know they 
make no mistake in specifying Yellow Strand. It has proved its 
stamina during many years. 


This company also makes wire rope in all the standard grades. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse: 68 Washington Street, New York, N. Y. 
Southern Wareh :H ton, Texas 
Western Offices: Seattle and Portland, Ore. Factories: St. Louis and Seattle 
Manufacturers of nothing but wire rope for over half a century. 


Yellow Strand 


WIRE ROPE 
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When writing to Bropertck & Bascom Rope Company please mention Nation's Business 
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Planning Ahead for 


Unemployment 


ONVINCED that any progress to. 
ward solution of the unemploy. 
ment problem will benefit them, 
their employees and society in general, 
14 companies with headquarters jp 
Rochester, N. Y., have adopted “The 
Rochester Unemployment Benefit Plan,” 
The companies vary greatly in size 
the smaller having approximately 45 
employees and the largest some 13,000, 
Their products range from photographic 
goods, through radios, thermometers, 
check protectors, filing systems, and 
locks to industrial machinery. All agree, 
however, that unemployment protection 
should be voluntarily and independently 
set up by private rather than gover- 
ment action. They agree also that the 
most sensible and practical method of 
minimizing the effects of unemployment 
is to create substantial reserves to be 
the basis of unemployment benefits. 


Companies build up funds 


TO THIS END, each company has 
agreed to set aside each year a sum up 
to two per cent of its pay roll and to 
continue to do so until an adequate re- 
serve is built up. Interest from this fund 
will be added to the principal. In time 


of emergency, laid-off employees will re- | 


ceive from this fund weekly payments 
at the rate of 60 per cent of their usual 
earnings exclusive of overtime. 
Although employees will not ordin- 
arily contribute to the fund, the com- 
panies reserve the right, in long periods 
of unemployment to assess those still 
holding full-time jobs one per cent of 
their earnings. The company will also 
appropriate an equal amount. 
Employees with a year of service and 


whose pay is less than $50 a week are | 


eligible for benefits after two weeks of 
idleness. Payments will continue for 
periods ranging from six weeks for 
workers employed a year to 13 weeks 
for those employed five years or more. 

The employee, however, must make 4 
reasonable effort to find other work. If 
he succeeds, his benefit payments will be 
the difference between the salary earned 
at his temporary employment and what 
he would have earned with the company. 

After careful estimates of possible 
liabilities under the Plan, the companies 
feel that unemployment benefits can be 
paid after January 1, 1933. None will be 
paid before that time. 

Under the Plan, unemployment pro 
tection is extended to 26,000 workers. 
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Characteristics ~ < 
The Autogiro differs basically from all 
other heavier-than-air craft in the 
source of its lifting capacity. This lift 
is given primarily by four rotating 
blades which take the place of the 
familiar wings of an airplane. There is 
no time when this supporting rotation 
of the blades can be stopped while the 
machine is in the air, as their motion 
is produced solely by wind pressure 
caused by the movement of the 
Autogiro in any direction, climbing, 
level flight, gliding or descending ver- 
tically. The supporting rotation of the 
blades is entirely independent of the 
engine, whose sole function is to pro- 
pel the Autogiro. 


The Autogiro presents flying charac- 
teristics hitherto impossible. It can 
take off at low speed after a very short 
run, and immediately assume a steep- 
climbing angle. It can fly well over 
100 miles per hour or as slowly as 25 
miles per hour. It can be brought 
momentarily to a standstill and hover. 
It can bank and turn slowly without 
fear of loss of forward speed. It can 
glide or descend vertically at a speed 
less than that of a man descending in 
a parachute, and with virtually no 
forward speed even with a dead en- 
gine. Above all, it cannot fall off into 
a spin from a stall. As a result, little 
Operating skill is required. 


AUTOGIRO COMPANY OF AMERICA «* . “ 





HE progress of aviation and the de- 
velopment genius it exemplifies have 
been a modern miracle. 


Yet the early predictions that flying would 
soon become general and commonplace 
have not been realized. As the airplane 
becomes faster and faster with increased 
dependence upon high speed for take-off, 
landing and even control in the air, the 
obstacles to anything approaching uni- 
versal use become greater and greater. 


Most of us are still spectators, over-awed 
by the long training, special aptitude and 
high degree of operating skill required. 


This necessity for extreme operating skill 
is the greatest barrier to widespread pri- 
vate ownership of airplanes. The great 
need is for an aircraft with such inherent 
stability that its secure operation is 
within the capacity of the average person 
who can operate an automobile. 


We believe the Autogiroissuch an aircraft. 


Speed is one of the intrinsic advantages 
of air travel, and the Autogiro can fly 
well over 100 miles per hour, but con- 
trary to all other heavier-than-air craft, 
speed is not essential to it. 


All the necessary maneuvers of flying, 
heretofore hazardous for the novice, can 


LAND TITLE BUILDING * . 4 


When writing to Autocrro Company OF AMERICA please mention Nation’s Business 
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be executed in the Autogiro with slow 
deliberation. Take-offs, turns, landings 
and other maneuvers in the air, are ac- 
complished at low speed with ample time 
for deliberate consideration. In addition, 
where indecision creates an emergency, 
the novice can make a slow, deliberate 
descent in the Autogiro. 


Even the expert pilot appreciates the 
elimination of necessity for lightning-like 
decisions compelled by the high speeds 
essential to normal airplane operation. 


The need for the Autogiro is the need 
for an aircraft that can ascend and descend 
and sustain itself in flight without speed 
and yet capable of speed when desired. 


We are confident that the Autogiro 
points toward the possibility that the 
average person can consider the operation 
of an aircraft with assurance comparable 
to that experienced with an automobile. 


The Autogiro Company of America is 
not a manufacturing or selling company. 
It is solely an engineering and licensing 
organization. It owns and controls, ex- 
clusively, all Autogiro patent rights in the 
United States. Manufacturing companies 
of high standing will be licensed to build 
Autogiros with the full cooperation of 
our engineering staff. 


PHILADELPHIA 














_ As horses are 
to locomotives... 


THE TOOLS for any job must measure 
up to the job. Even a team of Percherons 
can’t pull a mile-long freight train. 

So with your local fire department. 
How can you expect your town’s fire- 
fighting budget to drop—how can you ex- 
pect a lower fire loss—how can you hope 
for lessened drain on your own pocket- 
beok, unless you give your Chief modern 
apparatus that lets him make good? 

Modern La France apparatus is safer, 
gets to the fire faster, stops faster, is 
nimble in traffic and puts fires out faster. 
It measures up to its job. It is an invest- 
ment that pays dividends. 

Reduce your town’s share in the = Y 
Nation’s fire burden by scrapping the 
old and profiting by the new. Keep your 
fire department up to date! 


LA FRANCE “° FOAMITE PROTECTION 


AN ENGINEERING SERVIC 


AGAINST FIRE 


For 86 years American-La France 
has held undisputed leadership. . . 
the majority of America’s communi- 
ties have La France apparatus. 

Modern La France apparatus em- 
bodies sweeping advances... years 
ahead of their time. It minimizes 
the gamble with fire. 

Every citizen should knew all 
about LaFrance modern fire-fighting. 
Write for highly interesting, informa- 
tive publications .. . free, of course. 


AMERICAN-LA FRANCE AND 
FOAMITE CORPORATION, 
DEPT. D76, ELMIRA, N. ¥. 


Offices in all principal cities 
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Another Small Grocer Survives! 
By WILLIAM BOYD CRAIG 


Of the staff of NATION’S BUSINESS 


O FIGURE in busi- 
ness has received 
more pity from poi- 
ticians than the 
small independent 





THIS Baltimore grocer has never sold more 
than $20,000 worth of goods in a year, but 


every year he has made a tidy net profit. Some 


for action, and the indepen- 
dents, with voluntary chain 
and trade association support, 
are going to prove more and 
more that they are worthy foes. 


retail grocer. A tear is shed for 
this poor fellow because he 
struggles along for a pittance 
while contributing a necessary 
service to the community. 
Stern economists are sorry for 
him, too, but they largely pre- 
i dict his speedy extinction. 
With imposing _ statistics, 
economists and professors prove 
| that the “inefficient’’ grocer 
who does a business of $25,000 
a year or less is in danger of 
passing out of the picture. Not 
only that, but they advise 
| wholesalers to stay away from 
such merchants, because their 
accounts are a source of loss. 
Rather generally it is assumed 
that the chain stores, with their 

















experts hold that his type is doomed by the 


Some will hold that this story 


7 | Only a display window sets the Gauer 


store apart from its surrounding homes 


chains. His story tends to refute any rash 
predictions, and there are thousands like this 


independent retail grocer 


size and power and efficiency, 
will crowd out all but the larger, 
more imposingly successful. 
At least some observers agree 
that this is so. In the dissenting 
minority are the independent 
grocers themselves. Their case 
is a good one, deserving more 
consideration than it is getting. 
At least, the decks are cleared 








of a small independent grocer 
is unusual, that he is merely an 
exceptional merchant. Others 
will claim his case as typical, 
admitting that he is good, but 
by no means a rare example of 


















HORYDUZAK 


In this front-parlor grocery store, Fred Gauer is proving that 
the small retailer can be a profitable customer for wholesalers 


the modern merchant, model of 1931. 

Fred Gauer runs a grocery store in 
the front parlor of his home on North 
Hare Street in Baltimore. He sells be- 
tween $17,000 and $20,000 worth of 
groceries, green goods and meats every 
year. He is just the sort that by all the 
canons of modern economics ought to be 
slated for oblivion. A chain store could 
put him out of business, almost anyone 
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We're 
DYEING 


"Way Down East there’s a dye works where the 
life of an electric hoist has always been short and 
colorful. So colorful, in fact, that in no time at all 
hoist after hoist turned blue in the gills and died. 
Then one of our hoist engineers heard about it 
and went ‘‘Sherlock-Holmes-ing’’ around. It 
seemed strange. The hoists were used for toting 
tanks of chemicals hither and yon—light work. 
Our man sniffed suspiciously. Chemicals! Aha! 
And, sure enough, that was the trouble: chemical 
fumes eating away the winding of the motor, 
causing hidden shorts. So we proceeded to wind 
a fume-proof motor in a way we have; installed 
it in a hoist built the way we thought a dye- 
works hoist should be built, and shipped it on. 
Result: no more tie-ups, a happy dye manufac- 
turer, and an order for more of the same. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant and the 
experience of 33 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans and electrical appliances. 


Robbins & Myers, Gre. 


Springfield, Ohio 


Brantford, Ontario 


1878 1931 





FANS, MOTORS, HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 


not afraid of 

















When writing to Ropstns & Mygnrs, Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 


would say, after seeing his location ang 
setup. 


But he makes money. For the pag | 


decade and more he has taken from his 
store more than $3,000 a year. Insteaq 
of hunting for a job with a chain store 
he hunts for more bargains in which to 
invest his savings. He would not be rated 
as a wealthy man by any normal stand. 
ards, but he has a tidy, snug little back. 
log set aside against a rainy day. He has 
weathered several storms already, and 
is ready for more. In his 15 years of 
retailing he has seen good times and 
bad, and has held a remarkably steady 
course. His records might make a techni- 
cal expert smile. His methods are sim- 
ple. All they have to commend them ig 
that they succeed. 

What of the man himself? Personally, 
he is a quiet, smiling citizen who knows 
retailing, knows his people, and has 
found out how to save money. He looks 
happy. His movements are alert, but 
not bustling. His gaze is steady and 
kind. Very evidently he likes his store, 
his customers and his station in life. He 
is contented, but not too much so. The 
records of the past ten years disprove 
that. Each year his efficiency has in- 
creased. He has discovered that effort 
pays dividends, and he has no thought 
of letting down. About 40 years old, his 
habits are regular and his zest for life 
unimpaired. His modesty makes his suc- 
cess the more appealing. 


Profits through management 


FOR managing his shop, he pays him- 
self a salary. His income tax returns 
show that he made a net about equal 
to his wages. He achieves this profit, 
not through high prices, but through 
fine management. 

His costs are low. He owns his own 
building. His inventory is balanced, 
carefully selected, and remarkably even. 
It seldom goes above a thousand dollars 
at any time. Since 1920 it has been 
gradually reduced. During the war, his 
inventory and net were both slightly 
larger, due to careful buying in those 
troubled days. His wife is his able as- 
sistant. At times outside help is em- 
ployed, but this is seldom necessary. 

If his costs of doing business are low, 
so are his prices from wholesalers. In 
Baltimore, an independent can buy in 
case lots or less on practically even 
terms with the chains. Half a dozen 
voluntary chains with large member- 
ships make this possible. 

Buying on equal terms with the 
chains, Mr. Gauer succeeds in beating 
them at selling. His prices are right in 
line with chain prices. His merchandise 
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YOUR Businee 


Where the DALTON can 


Make and Save Money 
in One Month 


WO companies merged. 


old accounting machines with one 
Dalton. They say“ We figure itearns $1220 

a year... besides paying for itself annually.” 
N. Y. had a stock 

a pperr Dalton 


A manufacturer in Sy racuse, 


control problem. Today... 


tells when re-ordering of any item is necessary. 
Does it automatically. Prevents over or under- 


stock, Savestime, Saves money, Saves labor. 


; sot With seventy-one keys 
Jess than an ordinary add- 
4 ing machine. No wonder 

he Dalton saves money. 
The Dalton operator can 
attain greater accuracy and 
speed than any other. 
World’s records prove it — 
tee Dalton holds them all. 










Bue LTVESS Service = 


YORK 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


Sales offices in all leading cities 


Ranp office please mention Nation’s Business 





Replaced two 





BUFFALO, 


\ shoe manufacturer tested every type of add- 
ing... calculating... bookkeeping machine 
on the market. Chose 3 Daltons. And they 
replaced 7 other machines. Figure the saving 


for yourself. 


Dalton has gained its leadership not simply by 
its outstanding mechanical principles. Rather 
. by the application of these principles. By 
saving money. Cutting corners. Doing two 
days’ work in one. 
It is the product of an organization that knows 
where to look for these savings. That ferrets 
them out. An organization that can make 


money for itself only by saving it for you. 


Read the list of Dalton-speeded operations on 
opposite page. Then indicate on the coupon 
below, the department or problem in which 
you are most interested. It will bring you 
practical money-saving suggestions, prepared 
by experts who know your business. Free. 


And they commit you to no obligation. 


Remincton Ranp Business SERVICE, 
nme N.Y. 


sow me soca 
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Refrigerator 
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Lalataesaell 
SHAKEPROOF 


‘Protection 


HE “Magic’’of Electric- 
al Refrigeration caught 
the public’s attention in- 
stantly. Thousands and 


Type 12 thousands of these mar- 
velous machines are now 
serving the American home 
owner most faithfully. 
Intelligent manufacturers 
have kept their customers 

Type 11 satisfied by careful produc- 

External tion methods and many 
makes have shown unusual 
service records. The fact 
that the leading companies 
in this field are using Shake- 
proof Lock Washers is 
evidence that they are 

cree 15, anxious to provide the best 
performance possible. 

iz Improve the performance of 
your product with Shakeproof 

Type 20° Lock Washers and you, too, 

Locking will soon realize how they 

Terminals reduce service costs and boost 

U.S. Patents sales. Make a test in your own 

1,604,122 plant—free samples will be 
1782/3887 + Sent On request—write for a 


Other patents supply today! 


Foreign Patents. 


SHAKEPROOF 
Lock Washer Company 


(Division of Ilinois Tool Works} 
< gp 2537 North Keeler Avenue 
, Chicago, Illinois 
Its the Twisted Teeth that Lock’ 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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is almost entirely made up of nationally 
advertised brands. His store itself is 
neat and clean. In spite of the lack of 
space within, there is order and arrange- 
ment. Meats, green goods, breakfast 
goods—these and other departments are 
clearly evident, even in this tiny shop. 

Mr. Gauer was formerly a wood 
turner. At his trade he rose steadily 
until his wages reached $22 a week. Out 
of this he saved enough to get a small 
stock of ice cream and confectionery, 
and to open a small shop. The ice cream 
parlor just barely got along. A member 
of his family suggested that he take on 
a few lines of breakfast items and 
canned goods. So, by natural evolution. 
he found that he was conducting more of 
a grocery store than a confectionery. He 
closed out the latter in 1916. 

Today he conducts a family store, but 
it is not just one of those shops from 
whose shelves the housewife picks the 
family food. The cash drawer is not 
used as the family bank. The books and 
records of the business are not complex, 
but they are faithfully kept. 

About 40 families of the neighbor- 
hood buy most of their food from him. 
These he regards as his steady cus- 
tomers. Some have been dealing with 
him all the time he has been in business. 
Two-thirds of the buying for the neigh- 
boring families is done by small chil- 
dren. This means that the merchant 
must be something of a father, much of 
a diplomat, and must lean over back- 
ward to be fair. Children make mistakes 
which try the patience of the most 
saintly men, but a merchant can only 
smile and straighten out the difficulty. 


Doesn’t fear chains 


BEING put out of business by chain 
store competition is not one of his 
worries. In fact, he said that he would 
rather have a chain as a competitor than 
his nearest rival. 

Delivery and credit are two more 
arrows in his quiver. It has been said 


‘that a grocer buys with his head but 


gives credit with his heart. Mr. Gauer’s 
credit policy is liberal, but safe. He is 


_his own credit bureau. He knows his 





customers, and knows their cousins and 
uncles and aunts. If a new baby is born 
to the daughter of a neighbor, he is really 
interested. In other words, his customers 
are his neighbors. He is more than a 
supporter for his community. Every 
year at Christmas he gives his best cus- 
tomers a worth-while remembrance. The 
presentation is a community event. 

His books show about $500 owed to 
him. He will get all of it, he says. For 15 
years he has been serving his people, 





and he naturally finds it hard to say 
“No” to Mrs. Mary if Mr. John is out 


of work. His own business is in such | 


good order that he can discount all bills, 
and pay cash. His electric refrigerator 
is paid for. Why not pass on to his cys. 
tomers a little extra credit when 
need it so badly? His books show him 
to be a good judge of character. His 
credit losses, over a long period, are a 
fraction of a per cent. 

His complete store, including the land, 
building, stock, and fixtures could be 
replaced for $3,000. That entire amount 
he turns six times a year or oftener. His 
stock he manages to turn over 20 times 
a year. 

Can anyone name a chain organiza- 
tion offhand that can show more opera- 
tion efficiency? Or one that pays better 
returns on the investment? 


Good customer for wholesalers 


HE believes wholeheartedly in group 
action. The first salesman to call on him 
was Harry Walker, now secretary of the 
Independent Retail Grocers of Balti- 
more, Inc. Mr. Walker proved to be 
more than just an order taker. He nursed 
this grocer through his early stages of 
development, advising rather than sell- 
ing. For 15 years Mr. Gauer was a good 
customer for a wholesaler, as Mr. 
Walker will testify. Anyone who doubts 
that a small grocer can be a good cus- 
tomer for a wholesaler may obtain 
further information from Mr. Walker 
himself. 

Mr. Walker was partly responsible 
for making this grocer a good associa- 
tion man. When voluntary chains began 
making things easier for Baltimore mer- 
chants, this grocer was ready to take 
full advantage. Now he is a member of 
Mr. Walker’s organization also, which 
is a fighting unit designed to do for in- 
dependents those things they cannot do 
for themselves. 

Mr. Gauer has only a small store. It 
does not do a large business. What is 
done, however, is done at a profit. It is 
run with a minimum of effort, and a 
maximum of efficiency. Mrs. Gauer just 
returned from a three months’ visit to 
Germany, of which she is a native. Now 
she says her husband must take a vaca- 
tion soon. He is not sure about it, but 
thinks he may go to a convention oF 
two. After years of effort, while they 
are still young, things are looking easiet 
for this couple. A lot easier. 

In the room over the shop they sleep 
soundly. No clinking chains disturb 
their sleep. They work intelligently, and 
do not worry about staying in business. 
They leave that to the economists. 
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argest Tramway Car Shops 





UNITED ENGINEERS a 


& ConstrucTors INc. 
combining 
Day & Zimmermann 
Engineering & Construction Co. 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc. 
The U. G.I. Contracting Co. 
Public Service Production Co. 


United Engineers& Constructors 
(Canada) Ltd. 


Dwight P.Robinson & Company 


of Brazil, Inc. 


Dwight P. Robinson & Company 
of Argentina, Inc. 


WYVY 


Design and Construct 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
STEAM POWER STATIONS 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
DEVELOPMENTS 
RAILROAD WORK 
GAS PLANTS 
PIPE LINES 


Build 


APARTMENTS 
HOTELS 








OFFICE & MONUMENTAL 
BUILDINGS 








in South America 


.--recently completed at Rio de Janeiro 


HESE great shops for the Rio de JaneiroTramway, Light & Power 
Company, Limited, with their 24 buildings and 430,000 square 
feet of space are unique in their completeness. 


Because they are equipped to handle so many manufacturing and 
repair operations, they place this large utility system in an unusually 
independent position. 


The shops are designed for the following work: 
Maintenance of 1000 tramway cars and buses; 
Construction of new steel cars and buses; 
Repair of heavy machinery, motors and generating equipment; 


Manufacture of power line equipment, many car and bus parts, castings, 
brake shoes, etc.; 


Manufacture of all bare and weatherproof copper wire required for 
the system, 850 tons annually; 


Fabrication of substation structures; 
Construction of metal and wood furniture for cars, buses and offices; 
General stores for shops and entire system. 


We designed and built the shops in cooperation with our client’s 
organization. 


We are prepared to handle construction undertakings anywhere 
in the world. 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 


INCORPORATED 


DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, PrREsIDENtT 


NEWARK BOSTON 
TORONTO BUENOS AIRES 


CHICAGO 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


NEW YORK 
MONTREAL 


PHILADELPHIA 
LOS ANGELES 





INVESTED 





MAXIMUM RETURN TO CLIENTS PER DOLLAR 





When writing to Unttep Enctneers & Constructors, IncorPoraTep please mention Nation’s Business 








KALEC, INC., DETROIT 


From this dock, which has room for 70 vehicles, trucks speed merchandise to more than 900 towns 


The Truck Shows What It Can Do | 


By WILLIAM A. McGARRY 


HEN SPRING—or the 

promise of it—came 

rather suddenly last year 

to Flint, Pontiac, Ann 

Arbor, Lansing and other 
cities of Michigan, an unexpected rush 
of buying started that left many mer- 
chants with depleted stocks. But there 
was no old-time scramble for telegraph 
blanks, no flood of last minute express 
orders, no excitement. 

Instead, the merchants almost without 
exception merely revised their routine 
advertising copy for the next day’s 
newspapers, to announce special sales of 
spring apparel and other seasonal lines. 
That done, they telephoned to jobbers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers in De- 
troit for the merchandise they were an- 
nouncing in the advertisements. 

Some of the towns where this hap- 
pened are 100 miles from the Michigan 
metropolis, but the goods were going 
over the receiving platforms of the 
stores the next morning. When the doors 
opened for the special sales, the mer- 
chandise was on the counters! 

Back of that and scores of similar 
instances that might be cited, is the 
story of a new step in distribution 
through coordinated use of motor trucks. 
More than 900 cities and towns of 
Michigan, Ohio and Indiana for which 
Detroit is the trading center are now 
utilizing it to some extent. At its best it 
gives the business men of those cities an 
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THERE has been considerable argument about just where 


the motor truck fitted into the transportation system and 


just what job it could do best. Now some Detroit men 


apparently have found the answer to both these questions 


overnight pick-up and store-door deliv- 
ery service at rates approximating those 
of the railways. 

The developmental work on which 
this achievement is based has been going 
on for many years. It was stimulated in 
1923 when the state legislature gave the 
Michigan Public Utilities Commission 
power to regulate common carrier freight 
lines. A number of common carrier 
motor truck lines were operating out of 
Detroit at that time and ten of them 
took advantage of the state regulations, 
which required them to maintain pub- 
lished tariff rates, schedules and cargo 
insurance to protect the shipper. 


Truck lines have grown rapidly 


SINCE then this form of transportation 
has grown rapidly in the Detroit trading 
area. At the beginning of last year 74 
common carrier motor-truck lines were 
operating, maintaining daily schedules. 
Some lines were operating to points as 
far away as Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and 
Chicago, but most of the business was 
in overnight hauls. ‘ 

Operators in this territory are doing 


a considerable tonnage in automotive 
parts which formerly moved between 
the manufacturing plants in Detroit and 
the outlying assembly plants in carload 
lots. 

In some instances as much as three 
days are saved in these operations. This 
has made possible tremendous savings 
in inventories and improved synchron- 
ization in motor car manufacture, since 
the motor trucks may be operated on 
elastic time schedules to deliver equip- 
ment just when it is needed. 

For a long time transportation ex 
perts, including Elisha Lee of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and the late Walter 
C. White, have seen the need for just 
what is being done at Detroit, but be- 
cause the growth at Detroit was im 
expanding small units rather than by — 
organizing large ones, this new step im 
distribution went almost unnoticed. 

It was P. B. Genger, president of the 
Inter-City Trucking Service, Inc., who 
made the Detroit development nation- 
ally visible. Early last year he announced 
through E. E. Prine, secretary of the 
Wholesale Merchants Bureau of the De- 
troit Board of Commerce, that his cof- 
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No ‘City Limits” 


for 
Diesel 
Economy 


OU have heard 

that the Diesel 
engine is used extensively to develop dependable, 
low cost power for far-flung municipal and indus- 
trial projects. But do you know that the Diesel is 
cutting power costs right in the heart of 
metropolitan centers? Do you know that, in 
towns and cities where rates are considered most 
favorable, the Diesel is showing savings that are 
actually sufficient to pay for the engines in a 
short time? GO. These statements should be— 
and will be—challenged by executives who are 
willing to be shown that their power costs need 
not be regarded as fixed at present levels simply 
because their plants are located within the limits 
of towns or cities where electrical rates are low. 
Surely the savings-profits of Diesel power would 
be welcome in any plant—especially at this time 
when profit increase depends so largely upon 
lowered production costs. GQ) It will cost you 
nothing to learn—in dollars and cents—just how 
much youcan save by using Diesel power. Fairbanks- 
Morse engineers, competent representatives of 
America’s largest manufacturer of Diesel engines, 
will give you this information after they have 
made a power survey of your plant. Diesel savings 
can be determined so definitely that Fairbanks- 
Morse offers a payment plan whereby the savings 
become the payments on the engine. Will you let 
us present facts that may uncover a new source of 
\ profit in your plant? Fairbanks, Morse & Com- 
\ pany, 900 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


These books tell of a new source of profit! 


Bulletin No. 3010 discusses the economies of 
Diesel power. Bulletin No. 3011, “The Sav- 
ings Payment Plan,” explains a purchase plan 
whereby the engines actually pay for them- 
selves from the savings made. These books will 
be sent to executives on request. 
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The Foote Gear Works of Chicago effected marked savings in 
power cost by the installation of a 120 hp. Fairbanks-Morse 


Diesel to operate their factory. 


ee 


These three 360 hp. F-M Diesel electric generating units supply 


low cost power for the Gates Lumber Co. plant in the very heart 


of metropolitan New York. 


Materially reduced operating costs were effected with the instal- 
ation of this 360 hp. F-M Diesel generating unit in the plant of 
Chappel Bros. at Rockford, Illinois. 


9 he 


$4,000 a year w 





as saved by installing this 120 hp. F-M Diesel in 


the plant of the Mitchell Battery Co. at St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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In ee Great Vieow Yards) of 


Auitrfes 





Yen Will Find Hackney Steel Con- 
tainers Lowering Shipping Costs 


Passing in a steady stream through 
the freight yards of America, you 
will find Hackney permanent steel 
containers carrying all kinds of 
liquid and dry bulk materials for 
such captains of industry as— 
Swift & Co., Buick Motor, Sher- 
win-Williams, A. T. & S. F. R.R., 
Vacuum Oil, Armour & Co., 


found in Hackney’s rugged, leak- 
proof construction a new way to 
lower their shipping costs—greater 
safety for their products enroute 
—easier handling, emptying and 
cleaning —neater looking packages 
—and greater customer satisfaction. 

Let us explain the advantages of 
shipping in Hackney permanent 





C.M. St. P. & P.R.R., 
Southern Cotton Oil, 
Kalbfleisch Corp., 
Pratt & Lambert. 
These companies have 





The Hackney Line 


Hackney builds a complete line of— 
Seamless steel barrels with full re- 
movable heads or patented raised 
openings—Streel drums with full re- 
movable heads or patented raised 
openings — Two-piece barrels and 
drums —“Light Shippers’””—Seam- 
less steel cylinders —Special shapes. 


steel containers vs. light 
weight shippers, made 
of wood, steel or glass. 
Write for the catalog 
and complete details. 








PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


1179 Continental Bank Bidg., Chicago 
5777 Gree~field Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


1355 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., N. Y. City 


487 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 





MILWAUKEE 


When writing to Pressep Steet Tank Company please mention Nation’s Business 








poration was about to open the firg 
complete union truck terminal with 
facilities to accommodate noncompet. 
ing lines reaching all the towns in the 
Detroit trading area. Ground for 
was broken in October, 1929, and it was. 
put into service in March, 1930. _ s 
“Nearly all of the 74 common or 
motor-truck lines had made some af 
tempt to pool their terminal equipmer 
in Detroit,” says Mr. Prine, “but 
tofore there had been no terminal gen 
vice coordinated for the entire ng 
area of the city. Although in some in. 
stances three or four companies were 
operating from one terminal, we had 
more than 20 terminals scattered 
throughout the city. This, of course 
meant a duplicated service, as it was not 
unusual for 15 different long-distance 







lines to pick up goods from one — 


sale house each day. 

“Merchants recognized that this Pn 
plication, plus the resulting congestion 
at their loading platforms, limited the 
growth of this form of distribution. This 
brought a demand for a union terminal 


to which shippers with equipment could | 


make a single delivery, and which would 
provide a pick-up service for those not 
having equipment of their own, sending 
one truck to the shipper instead of 15. 


Experience held important 


“INDIVIDUALLY and _ collectively 
through the Board of Commerce, how- | 


ever, the majority of these shippers took 
the stand that construction and opera- 
tion of such a terminal and service 
should be wholly in the hands of an 
experienced transportation company. 


The Wholesale Merchants Bureau of | 


the Board has been cooperating for 
three years in the effort to bring about 
such a development. Once each month, 


the Bureau issues a list of the long-dis | 
tance motor truck operators, routes | 


covered, number of permits and expiring 
date.” 


The Inter-City Trucking Service was | 


established in 1918, one of the pioneers 
in motor-truck transportation. The 
Company now operates three overnight 
divisions from Detroit to Lansing; Flint, 
and Jackson—with its own equipment. 
It will not attempt to operate except 
over hard roads. 

“There have been two general causes 
for the failure of motor-truck transpor 
tation,” says Mr. Genger. “One is the 
attempt to compete with the railroads 
over long hauls, and the other is the 
refusal to recognize physical limitations 
Our business has been built up by 4 
policy of undertaking only such service 
as we can guarantee to deliver over 4 
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PERFECT SOUND. 


WE PHOTOPHONE“S® 


———ES 


YSOUND EQUIPMENT, 
' rll trie 





When you hear sound by 
RCA Photophone in your favorite theatre 


»-. you have witnessed the highest development of sound pictures 
and the solution of another distribution problem by Bush Terminal 


HE problem: RCA Photophone Sound 

Reproducing Equipment had to be 
shipped to twenty sales offices covering 
the entire country as required, without 
delay, without wasteful handling, with- 
Out excessive re-shipping costs and with- 
out too many re-shipping operations. 
The delicate mechanism and large bulk 
of the units made it imperative for RCA 
Photophone to keep re-shipping opera- 
tions in the hands of their own techni- 
Cally trained men. How then could re- 
Shipments be made conveniently? How 
Could a large stock of units be held in 
readiness near transportation terminals ? 


The answer: Bush Terminal, ideally lo- 
cated for convenient, quick and inex- 
pensive handling of incoming and out- 
going shipments to and from everywhere, 
has the facilities for receiving, holding 
and shipping. RCA Photophone provides 
the technical man-power. 


The result: Speedy shipments, quickly 
consummated sales, no costly delays, the 
minimum of handling, the maximum of 
safety, and the lowest possible distribu- 
tion cost. A large stock of units at the very 
doorstep of the New York market—the 
largest single sales area in the country. 


Similar Bush Service is used by: 
United Cigar Stores, A. & P. Stores, 
W.T. Grant Stores and Del Monte Coffee 


Many manufacturers have their plants at Bush 
Terminal. Bush Terminal provides “industrial 
apartment houses” for manufacturers. Here are 
almost limitless facilities which can be used when, 
if, and as they are needed, Eight enormous 
ocean steamship piers, miles of railway sidings, 
by, through or under massive warehouses and 
manufacturing units; 10,000,000 square feet of 
floor space; cold storcge; power, steam and 
heat in any quantity. Bush Terminal offers amaz- 
ing economies in distribution and manufacturing. 


Bush industrial survey is without cost. Let us 
send our industrial engineers to survey your oper- 
ations. They may find a handicap in plant ioca- 
tion, high insurance, excessive receiving and 
delivery costs, unnecessary maintenance expense, 
high cost of power, non-productive space in 
plant layout, high rent or other vital factors. 
This survey entails neither cost nor obligation, 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan facilities for DISTRIBUTION, WAREHOUSING AND MANUFACTURING 
Executive Offices: 100 Broad Street, Dept. N, New York 
Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Truck Depot and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 





| 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION—BUSH SERVICE CORPORATION 








When writing to Busu Terminat Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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A Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence around your plant is 
constantly ‘“‘on the job’’—never asleep—always on the 
alert to balk and turn back the mischief-making in- 
truder. It never “lays off’’ and it draws no salary. Once 
erected it is there to stay. Its strong framework and resil- 
ient fabric assure its sturdy resistance to damage from 
the accidents of everyday usage. ‘“‘Pittsburgh’’ Chain- 
Link Fence is doubly protected against rust—made of 
rust-resisting copper-bearing steel, heavily zinc-coated 
after weaving. The framework also is made of copper- 
bearing steel and heavily zinc-coated. In every detail 
of design as well as quality of materials, Pittsburgh 
Chain-Link Fabric, posts and fittings possess the most 
advanced features. A “Pittsburgh” representative will 
be glad to explain these to you. An estimate of cost 
of fencing your property will gladly be furnished. 





(Pittsburgh Steel Co.) 





732 Union Trust Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 






2 hes 
'NC Coatep cOpPER-BEAR* 


When writing to Pirrssurcu Steer. Co. please mention Nation's Business 





ee | 


| 12-month period. That cannot be done 
over dirt roads. 
“It has-always been our opinion that 
we are not competing with the railways 
| —that the routes up to a hundred miles 
radiating out of a city such as Detroit 
constitute the natural territory of the 
motor truck. Most steam-railway men 
| agree that this will be the ultimate solu. 
_tion of the distribution problem in the 
| United States. But we early recognized 
that a motor transportation company 
should offer the same protection to the 
shipper as the railway offers. 

“We have been giving that protection, 
We assume full responsibility for all 
shipments entrusted to us and guarantee 
this responsibility with adequate insur. 
ance. With the opening of the Union 
Terminal this protection has been ex- 
tended to other lines financed and 
equipped to meet our standards. The 
new terminal is the largest of its kind in 
the country, with a receiving platform 
under cover 260 feet long, equipped 
with two five-ton power hoists. 


Sheltered loading dock 


“SEVENTY vehicles can unload and 
load at one time along the modern dual- 
sided dock. The shipper has to make but 
one delivery and one billing for all 
motor-truck freight shipments. All load- 
ing and unloading operations are pro- 
tected from the weather. Shipments held 
for future delivery are placed in a fire- 
proof storage space. The dock, except 
when open to receive freight, is kept 
locked. We operate 24 hours a day. A 
| constantly increasing percentage of the 
business is in full loads, so that no re- 
handling is necessary. 

“Michigan law requires motor trucks 
running as common carriers to operate 
| on rates which are substantially the 
same as the freight classification. Since 
| the truck also supplies pick-up and de- 
| livery service, the rates are really lower. 

“The expansion of motor-truck trans- 
| portation in the Detroit area, however, 
is more a matter of time saving than of 
rates. Between Flint and Detroit, for 
example, the best steam-railway freight 
delivery will run from two to two anda 
half days. Our running time is five hours 
and we give overnight delivery to the 
store door. 

“Salesmen throughout the Detroit 
trading area take orders regularly for 
delivery in 24 to 48 hours. As a result 
merchants may carry a wider variety of 
merchandise with reduced stocks in each 
| line. Orders in many instances actually 














| are based on day-to-day weather re- 
ports. A merchant, learning from the 
| forecast that it will rain tomorrow, can 
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Here’s 
what 


Ditto 


does 


Ditto makes copies di- 
rect from your pencil, 
pen-and-ink, type- 
writer or printed orig- 
inal—no stencil, type, 
or carbon. 

e 
It copies one or all of 
seven colors in one 
operation. 

7 
It copies on thinnest 
paper or heavy card 
stock. 


It copies all or any de- 
aad section of the 
information. 

s 
It copies any size sheet 
up to 22 x 34 inches. 

aw 
Originals may be re- 
used several times. 

= 
Original data may be 
copied immediately or 
a year later. 

e 
Several originals may 
be made at one writing 
and used separately 
—any time, any place. 

& 
Information may be 
written as accumu- 
lated and copied when 
completed. 















The Ditto Man 


is a practical, experi- 
enced adviser on up-to- 
date office procedure. 
He can suggest helpful 
improvements and 
show how Ditto will 
aid in effecting them. 


That’s his job. 
























—and here’s how you can apply it 


Right now when lower overhead is paramount, you can apply these 
basic functions of Ditto to your own office procedure and save money. 


You have innumerable routine tasks that are typical “Ditto jobs” 
—from straight-run copying of notices, reports, lists, to complex sys- 
tems of forms reduced to single writings. 

For example, here is a leading radio manufacturer’s enthusiastic 

ee . a of: * , . 
endorsement: “An increase of 800% in our volume of orders during 
recent years has been easily handled by our Ditto billing system. Two 
typists write orders. Ditto makes 10 to 12 copies of each, including 
production orders—all invoices, shipping forms, record copies, and 
so on. Nothing is re-written. 

“When we changed our system we investigated many methods; and 
chose Ditto. Without Ditto we would need three order writers—a 
clear saving of $3000 a year in payroll. Orders go into production 
faster, and errors are eliminated.” 

This is just one of hundreds of letters from important concerns in 
every kind of business. 

Many problems, seemingly impossible to solve or simplify, become 
ordinary routine operations with Ditto; and speed, accuracy, ease, 
and worthwhile savings result inevitably. 

Our booklet “Cutting Costs with Copies” tells how you can use 
Ditto’s wide adaptability. Glad to mail you a copy. 


DITTO INCORPGRATED 


Duplicating and Billing Equipment 





2263 W. Harrison Street Chicago, Illinois 





— 
—— 

















DITTO INCORPORATED, 2263 West Harrison St., Chicago, Illinois 

You may send your booklet, “Cutting Costs with Copies.” 
PRI ecient ali 
Address___ Ee: 


City. State 
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When writing to Ditto Incorporated please mention Nation’s Business 
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to the ORIENT 
Save 2 Days! 




































@ Pressed for time on your Orient trip? Canadian 
Pacific’s giantess white Empresses offer you two time- 
saving routes! Empress of Asia and Empress of Russia, 
famous “commuter” liners, go via the Speedway route 9 
.-.direct express... saving 2 days to Yokohama. 
Little less hurry and more sunshine? Take the 
Honolulu route aboard huge Empress of Canada or new 
23-knot Empress of Japan, the “last-word” liners of the 
Pacific. Both routes from Vancouver (where trains go 
direct to ship’s side) and Victoria. If you sail from San 
Francisco or Los Angeles, connect at Honolulu. 
@ The Empress fleet comprises the largest, fastest 
liners to the Orient. Theirs is the atmosphere of cos- 
mopolitan cities. A radio daily paper keeps you in 
touch with the world ... swimming pools, gyms and 
sports decks help you keep fit . . . finely appointed 
staterooms create your residence-at-sea. The cuisine 
is expertly chef’d ... the service is that of the homes 
of “taipans” and executives in the Orient. 
Cabin Class? In the new “Empress” Cabin. . . spa- 
ciousness, comfort and service at surprisingly low rates. 
Canadian Pacific’s offices throughout the Orient can 
be of service to you in arranging travel and baggage 
details. 


Low-cost Summer Fares! First Class, 
Cabin Class! Round trip...from $450 


Information, booklets with itineraries and rates, 
also reservations from your own agent or Canadian 
Pacific: New York, Chicago, Montreal and 32 other 
cities in United States and Canada. 


Orien 


Canadian 
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Pacifie 


When writing to Canaptan PaciFic AGENT please mention Nation's Business 





be prepared with a stock of overshoes 
and umbrellas.” 

One of the problems of all the motor 
freight lines in the past which the Union 
Terminal has solved is that of 
competent employees, familiar with rail. 
way rate classifications. Lines that did 
not have enough tonnage to justify the 
employment of such experts are now 
able to offer this service cooperatively, 
All of the cooperating lines have found, 
too, that operation from a union ter. 
minal has increased their tonnage 
through the working out of transfer 
rates to other cooperating lines. 


Labor costs are cut 


SHIPPERS have profited likewise 
through a direct labor saving. Many of 
the larger Detroit wholesale houses had 
been compelled to employ several clerks 
to keep track of shipments over 15 or 20 
lines, each with a separate tariff. More 
men also were required on the loading 
platforms. Many of the older local de. 
pots were unable to get fire insurance 
on their buildings, except at prohibitive 
rates, and it was necessary for clerks to 
keep track of a variety of conditions 
among the different truck operators, 

The Union Terminal started business 
with a modern cost accounting system, 
The Inter-City Company installed this 
several years ago. It knows exactly what 
it costs to haul every variety of mer- 
chandise. 

According to Mr. Prine, the overnight 
delivery service has helped many De- 
troit manufacturers, wholesalers and 
jobbers to reclaim business lost to com- 
petitive markets. 

In many cases, he says, carriers bring 
orders from retail merchants in the out- 
lying cities. Most of the shippers using 
the service have also reduced packing 
and crating costs. 

With the cooperation of shippers and 
motor-truck lines operating under state 
permits, the Wholesale Merchants Bu- 
reau has started a campaign to drive out 
“wildcat” operators. It has also asked 
that contract carriers—not now subject 
to the regulations of the Public Utilities 
Commission—be required to file copies 
of their contracts and rates. 

“The ‘wildcatter’ and the contract cat- 
rier constitute the only remaining ob- 
stacles to still more far-reaching and 
intensive development of coordinated 
motor-truck transportation,” says Mr. 
Prine. They may appear to be the only 
sufferers when they get into trouble be- 
cause of rates that are too low, or i 
adequate equipment and protection. But 


_ actually the users of the service are also 
| damaged when it breaks down.” 
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Mivade fice desks 
at General Office /%2cé2 


Here’s rE Mount Vernon. Its finish— 

even to the Artolin top—reproduces the grain- 

ing of fine walnut. It’s available in 
mahogany, too, if you prefer. 


In style —in quality—in price—the new Art 


Metal designs offer the biggest values of 1931 


shee before have such styles, 
such finishes in steel desks been 
offered at such attractive prices! 


Here’s a brand-new Art Metal line 
—three luxurious new designs— 
Mount Vernon, William Penn, New 
Yorker. Each is fine enough to grace 
the private office of any high execu- 
tive. Yet they’re priced so low that 
you can easily afford to buy them 
for equipping the general office. 


All are of the same fine steel con- 


THE ART METAL LINE . . 
Horizontal Sectional Files . . . 


Fire Safes . . 
Upright Unit Files . .. 


struction. All are equipped with con- 
venient trays, drawer partitions, para- 
centric locks, improved drawer slides, 
and space to take care of desk-light 
and telephone wires. 


These new desks are just the thing 
to dress up your office. Write us for 
descriptions—or the name of your 
nearest Art Metal dealer. 


Desks for every purpose 


In addition, Art Metal offers a com- 
plete line of desks to fit every special 


Storage Cabinets . . 


Desks . 
Counter Height Files . . . 
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For Years this Art Metal 
1500 desk has been the stand- 
ard for clerical work in large 
corporation offices as well as 


in small offices. 


or general business purpose. All are 
of ageless, fire-resisting steel—all built 
to meet the rigid Art Metal specifica- 
tions. We'll be glad to send you a 
complete catalogue on request. 

Art Metal Construction Company 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
Branches and Agencies in 500 cities 


Art Metal 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Shelving . . . Plan Files 
Postindex Visible Files 


INTHE ART METAL BUILDING EQUIPMENT DIVISION..-Hollow Metal Doors and Trim...Elevator Enclosures...Architectural Bronze...Library Fittings...Partitions 


When writing to Art Metat Construction Company please mention Nation’s Business 















Edison’s New 
Dictating Machine 


EDISON 
Made the 


Magic 
Notebook 


The delays and 
handicaps of note- 
book routine are 
completely avoid- 
ed with an Edi- 
phone at every 
dictator’s desk. 
The facility of 
voice-writing, at 
conversational 
speed, when ideas 
reach the tip of 
the tongue, easily 
gains another 
month in the busi- 


fastest dictation is 
controlled in typ- 
ing, with double 
production. 


Our National Service will prove 
this at your desk and guarantee 
the continued satisfaction of 
your entire office. Hundreds of 
our old customers, nearby, will 
tell you so. Telephone “The 
Ediphone,”” your City, or write 
for our book, “‘An Easy Way to 
Chart Your Correspondence.” 


mzaoztuwvu=-O0TM 










THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


World Wide Service in all Principal Cities 








’s Business 


When writing please mention Nation 


ness year. The. 
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Business Is Afraid of the Truth 


(Continued from page 26) 
profit on a small production. For the 
first six months of this year we have 
_made a net of four per cent. I just re- 
| ceived the figures the other day for the 
third quarter and we made a net of 
eight per cent. 

“Now I consider the things that Mr. 
Simonds told us were of tremendous 
value. As a result of it, we have not re- 
duced wages; we have not cut our execu- 
tive costs; we have not had to change 
our executive staff. We are in a position 
now to take advantage of the low com- 
modity prices.” 





How many forecast depression? 


THIS one case came to my attention 
simply because the gentleman was as- 
signed to introduce the speaker. Other- 
wise probably I never should have 
known of it. Just how many benefited 
by learning in 1928 and early in 1929 
the truth about what was ahead of us 
we shall never know. Neither shall we 
know just how many were seriously 
injured by reading on or about Janu- 
ary 1, 1929, and even later forecasts that 
led them to believe that business was in 
a new era, that there would never be 
another depression and that certainly 
there was no fear either for business 
| profits or for stock-market profits on the 
bull side in 1929 and 
| perhaps for many years 
| to come. 

To make my point 
clear and to stress it 
as it deserves to be 
stressed, I have told the 
story as I know it. I 
would have thoroughly 
enjoyed writing it if the 
“I” could have been en- 
tirely omitted. My hob- 
by for years has been 
to try to help my fellow 
business executives rec- 
ognize the importance 
of the science of eco- 
nomics and to study it 
as the guide to success- 
ful business manage- 
ment. As a part of this 
work, I have published 
and distributed to exec- 
utives upon request 
without charge since 
July, 1922, a bi-month- 
ly forecast of business 














Did leaders purposely keep 
the facts secret in 1929? 


prospects with the title Looking Ahead. 
Now what I am going to add may 
seem preposterous; yet it is the simple 
truth. We have been able since the 
World War to forecast accurately many 
months in advance each major swing in 
business activity. We have given through 
Looking Ahead advance notice of every 
upward and downward swing. For illus- 
tration the downward swing through 
1927 followed by the rise to the peak 
in 1929 was forecast by my assistant, 
John G. Thompson, speaking before 
the Financial Section of the Ameri- 
can Management Association in May, 
1926. 

This forecast was repeated in Looking 
Ahead. In a book, “The American Way 
to Prosperity,” published in the spring of 
1928, Gifford K. Simonds, general man- 
ager of the Simonds Saw and Steel 
Company, and Mr. Thompson forecast 
that business would move up to a peak 
in 1929, to be followed by an extremely 
severe depression in 1930-1931. In 
Looking Ahead, beginning with May, 
1928, and repeated in following issues 
until the turndown came, the 1929- 
1930 decline in business was forecast. 

These forecasts were the result of no 
unusual mental power or clairvoyance. 
They were made by an economic factor, 
the swings in which are followed months 
later by corresponding swings in the 
volume of business. This 
has proved true with- 
out exception § since 
1884. We have made 
no detailed study of 
the years before 1884, 
but we are confident 
that such a study would 
give added evidence of 
the fact that every ma- 
jor swing in business 
activity is announced 
months before the turn 
by a turn in the trend 
of money rates. 

We have attempted 
to bring this economic 
factor which forecasts 
short cyclical swings in 
business to the atten- 
tion of business men 
and have obtained con- 
siderable publicity for 
it. If we are correct 
about it, our statements 
should be broadcast s0 
that no executive or 
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VISUAL CONTROL 


Today’s executive stands or falls by his 
capacity to make decisions instantly. 
Facts were never more important, their 
method of presentation more vital. Com- 
plete records must be available at a 
glance if decisions are to be quick and 
accurate. 


The new “Y and E”’ Visible Index gives 
the executive positive visual control. 
Based on years of study of existing equip- 
ment and our half century of experience, 

“Yand E” Visual Equipment incorpor- 
ates radical improvements that meet to- 
day’s need most effectively—with great- 
est efficiency. 


YAWMAN n> 











Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., 
428 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send complete details on the new 


“Y and E’’ Visible Index. 

















When writing to Yawman & Erze Merc. Co. please mention 





The new Mechanical Principle used in 
“Y and E” Visible Equipment permits 
typing of records after the system is set 
up. A new type hinge extends the life of 
the system indefinitely. The cards lie 
absolutely flat, giving a firm, true writ- 
ing surface on either side at all times. 
Making entries is a one hand oper- 
ation. Work is speeded. Time of workers 
cut, 

Ask the ““Yand E”’ Man to demonstrate 
the many time saving advantages that 
make the ““Y and E”’ Visible Index best 
for today’s needs. 


FRBE Mrc.. 


428 JAY STREET ROCHESTER, N. 
Export Dept., 368 iach: ‘Kew York, N. Y., U.S. x. 
» » » 

Steel and Wood Filing Cabinets. . . Steel Desks .. . . Steel 
Shelving . ... Safes... . Office Systems and Supplies .... 
Bank and Library Equipment. 


“FOREMOST FOR FIFTY YEARS” 


Nation’s Busine 





Ask THE 
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“Yand E” 
MAN 





T. M. HARGEN, “Y¥ and E” 
traveler in New England, states 
that the many orders he has 
taken for the new “Y and E”’ 
Visible Index are convincing 
proof of its superiority. 
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WHEN CAREFUL SELECTION IS VITAL TO SATISFACTION 
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3 aTJamily Home 
~and its Protection. 


When you buy a home for your family, 
you choose with most careful consid- 
eration for location, surroundings and 
all the other elements that would make 
it a pleasant and proper place for all the 
family to live. 


Your satisfaction in your home 
is uncertain unless careful se- 
lection guides your investment. 


If equally careful in selecting insurance to pro- 


tect that home and other property, you will Security demands equal care 
consider the safety of CENTRAL’S policies, in selecting insurance to 
its strength, its fair adjustments and prompt protect it, 


settlements—together with the saving of its cost- 
reducing dividend. 


CENTRAL policies are written through local agents. For further 
information, let us send you the name of our nearest representative. 





Canin A Friendly 
Camus | 7) CENTRAL ™ 
DIVIDEND ec E 
Since 1921 MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAS BEEN C, A. L. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 
Vv b Fire, Automobile and Tornado Insurance for Select Risks 





















BRITISH EMPIRE TRADE 


Manufacturers seeking British Empire mar- 
kets will find no better base from which to 
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a work than the Shawinigan territory in the 
| CS heart of Canada, on its great ocean highway 
MNz \ —the mighty St. Lawrence. Booklet on 





request. 


Department of Development 
The Shawinigan Water & Power Company 
Power Building « Craig Street West 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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business manager need be ignorant of it. 
Neither should any banker, broker or jp. 
vestor. If we are not correct, then some 
one should puncture our toy balloon. 
When a captain at sea finds the 
barometer falling rapidly and far, he 


| immediately prepares for a storm. He 


does not stop to discuss with the mate 
or other officers whether it is possible 
for the barometer to cause a storm, 
Money rates provide such a barometer 
for the short cyclical swings of business 
such as we have passed through jn 
the four cycles from 1919 to 1931. 

I do not hesitate to call attention 
to the forecasts made by this barometer, 
I point them out. Then I ask the reader 
to study the charts that show what 
has happened since the war. The charts 
show that no warning given by the 
barometer has %een a false alarm. 


Opinions without facts 


BISHOP BERKLEY said more than 





a century ago, “Few men think, but all 
have opinions.” The opinions of Amer- 
ican executives should be a result of 
thinking on facts. Never in history were 
facts relating to business available so 
quickly and so accurately as_ today. 
Never before have they been studied by 
so large a number. Not for long will it 
be possible for “our men of affairs” 
to seek only for “a hopeful side and so 
exclude any disagreeable offsets.” 
The belief expressed recently by Al 
bert H. Wiggin, chairman of the gov- 
erning board of the largest bank in the 
United States, is bound to become gen- 
erally adopted. He declared that noth- 
ing is to be gained in the long run by 
overstressing favorable factors and over- 


| looking unfavorable ones. 


| 





If some thousands of scientists and 
doctors possessed information that 
would prevent or cure cancer and with- 
held this information, imagine the indig- 
nation and condemnation that would 
follow. Read what Franklyn Hobbs 
says in an article in Steel, January 22, 
1931: 

“The commonest article of commerce 
is misinformation on fundamental 
things. The distribution and broadcast- 
ing of such misinformation caused a 
mild business recession in 1930 to de- 
velop into a serious and painful business 
depression. If every man in America 
had possessed the knowledge which was 
possessed by some thousands of real 
students of business conditions, this de- 
pression need not have been any more 
serious than the mild business recessions 
of 1924 and 1927.” 

Against whom shall be directed the 
indignation and condemnation? 
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CANNED FOOD 


answered 
Napoleon’s 


problem 
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Ethyl answered a 


Me problem for fleet owners 


HE fast moving, hard fighting army of France 

had a food problem. “Find a way to keep food 
fresh,” commanded the Emperor Napoleon; .and 
Nicholas Appert discovered the canning process. 

A few years ago automotive progress was checked 
because higher compression engines that gave the 
desired greater efficiency could not operate satis- 
factorily on ordinary gasoline. “We are stopped,” 
said many engineers. 

But one engineer thought otherwise. “Find a fuel 
that will stand high pressures,” he said. And Ethyl 
fluid was developed. Added to good gasoline, Ethyl 
fluid produced a motor fuel that burned smoothly 
and economically under the higher pressures needed. 

Gasoline plus Ethyl fluid found its first service 
in improving the performance of old type engines. 





But since then many automobile manufacturers 
have designed motors to take greater advantage of 
the qualities of Ethyl Gasoline. The higher compres- 
sion cars they have put on the market offer better 
performance at a reduced cost per unit of power. 
You probably have some of these modern en- 
gines in your fleet today. They require a fuel of 
Ethyl’s standard to deliver the performance for 
which they were designed. It is also the most econ- 
omical fuel you can buy for them. Ethyl Gaso- 
line makes avy car run better. Ethyi Gasoline 
Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York City. 
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The active ingredient used in Ethyl fluid is lead, 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


When writing to Etuyt Gasotine Corporation please mention Nation's Business 
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No foothold for 


climbing costs... 


in this anti-friction drive 


Costs increase wherever rubbing contacts 
are used ... contacts which cause undue wear, 
premature breakdown, of the contact mem- 
bers. Costs mount wherever undue tension is 
placed on center bearings. 


But costs have little foothold in Diamond 
Roller Chain Drives. The anti-friction rolling 
contacts repel wear; so does their specialized 
heat-treatment. Once manufacturers com- 
pare the performance of this drive with 
others, they are quick to standardize on it. 
For example, one international firm has more 
than J1 thousand Diamond Drives in their 
plants. 

Every requirement of yours is met .. . speed, 
compactness, freedom from trouble; long-sus- 


tained rate of production, positiveness, flexibility, 
durability and quietness, 


Booklet 102A, “Reducing the Cost of Power 
Transmission” describes Diamond Roller Chain 
Drives in detail. Send for a copy. 

DIAMOND CHAIN & MFG. CO. 
417 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


This Diamond on every 
link identifies the 
Diamond Chain 





NO LET-DOWN IN SPEED 
AFTER YEARS OF USE 
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MOTOR DRIVES 
From Stock 


Most of your transmission 
needs can be met with 
Diamond Drives from 
stock. A nearby Diamond 
Distributor can supply 
you immediately motor 
drives ranging from % to 
75 h.p., 600 to 1800 r.p.m., 
1/1 to 8.4/1 ratios. Fur 
thermore, the Diamond 
Stock Drive makes selec- 
tion and ordering a mat 
ter of minutes. 











SET BEACH - SEVER FAMED SHOOT AEANNSE CHE MECATS 


For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 
EES 


Speen 
——— 
Made only 
Brooklyn, 
Inks, Writin 





ke h 
Inks and Ad carves for 






y Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc., 271 Ninth St., | 
. Y,, Makers of Higgins’ American Drawing 
alfa Century. | 







Industrial Sites 


Deep water and rail 
Hydro-electric power 
Contented Labor 
Inexpensive land 


Lowest taxes 
a 
REAL © 


JosephVersailles - Mayor 
Versailles Bidg. Montreal 





















Pacific Business 


Men to Meet 


ANGIBLE evidence of the growing 
‘‘international-mindedness” of 
American business men is provided 
by the Pacific Business Area Confer. 
ence, which will be held in San Frapn- 
cisco May 21-31, and the events which 
led up to the calling of the Conference. 

The Conference had its inception dur- 
ing the good will cruise of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, a cruise 
made on the S.S. Malolo more than a 
year ago. 

Tentative discussion of such a con- 
ference was followed by correspondence 
with various interested persons and or- 
ganizations in countries bordering the 
Pacific and also with Washington offi- 
cials. The idea met with such a cordial 
reception that the San Francisco Cham- 
ber decided to take the initiative in call- 
ing the meeting. 

The correspondence with chambers of 
commerce in Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines, Indo-China, Siam, Straits Settle- 
ments, Dutch East Indies, Australia and 
New Zealand has revealed a strong con- 
viction on the parts of all concerned that 
organized plans for expansion of future 
trade in the Pacific are greatly needed 
just now. 

To further such plans, to consider the 
problems arising in connection with 
them, and to bring about closer personal 
contact between the men actually doing 
business in the Pacific will be the chief 
objectives of the Conference. 


Of and by business men 


THE sessions will be unofficial, confined 
to representatives of business and busi- 


| ness organizations and strictly economic 


in character. No subject, however con- 
troversial, will be barred from discus- 
sion. Every effort will be made to obtain 
full and frank discussion of all prob- 
lems or policies which tend to interfere 
with Pacific trade. 

Executive direction of the Conference 
will lie with Robert Newton Lynch, vice 
president and manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber for the past 20 years and 
now in charge of the international affairs 
of the organization. Invitations have 
been sent to South and Central Amer- 
ican countries and Canada and to in- 
terests in other parts of the United 
States doing business in the Pacific area, 
as well as to the trans-Pacific countries 
listed above. 
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w THE HIGH SPEED MACHINE FOR ALL FIGURE WORK ww 


These two Comptometer trained operators handle Sales Analysis and Cost 
Figures that previously occupied the time of four clerks in the executive 
offices of the Automotive Parts Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Comptometer speed 


cuts figure 


| ene were statistical figures 
relating to business activities 
more necessary to successful man- 
agement than today . . . nor the 
need of economy in compiling 
them more compelling. 


Shifting values and stress of 
competition make it imperative 
that close tab be kept on the costs 
and overhead expense of all de- 
partments and operations. 


Sales must be analyzed to locate 
low profit spots. Factory costs 
. . . Office costs .. . all costs, need 
watching to hold the narrowing 
margin between profit and loss. 


All this means work . . . more 
figure work .. . but, not neces- 
sarily more expense. On the 
contrary, with the Comptometer, 
even fuller information is often 
obtainable at less cost. 








CONTROLLED-KEY 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 
If not made by Felt § Tarrant it’s not a Comptometer 
Only the Comptometer has the Controlled-Key safeguard 





work costs 


A case in point is that of the two 
Comptometers pictured above. 
They handle sales analysis and 
cost figures that previously occu- 
pied the time of four clerks. Added 
to this was a further saving of 
$2,000 in equipment. 


And the buyer ran no risk of a 


wrong choice. It was a case of ~ 


“test before you invest”. The 
decision rested, not on persuasive 
argument, but upon actual per- 
formance on the job. 


The same test is available toyou 
upon request. AComptometer man 
is ready and willing to show youina 
practical way, how Comptometer 
speed and service cut figure work 
costs. Callhimupandaskhimabout 
it. No commitment either way. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1712 N. Paulina St., Chicago, III. 






When writing to Fert & Tarrant Mrc. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 











What About the Small 
Industry? 


(Continued from page 46) 
1,400 employ less than ten persons, Jp 
itself that is a sizable score for smal] 
industry; but admittedly the mortality 
is high, and exact industrial definitions 
difficult. Let us look at the others: 

Pittsburgh has 761 industrial plants 
that employ more than ten persons, Of 
these, 575 employ less than 150, and 
of the 575, only 79 are not indepen. 
dently owned. In other words, more than 
86 per cent are independents. 

What of Boston? Its metropolitan 
area embraces 43 cities and towns with- 
in a 15-mile radius of the center of 
Boston. In this area are 4,778 industrial 
plants. Of these, only 447, or less than 


ten per cent, employ more than 10 


persons. It should be stated in this con- 
nection also that the figure 4,778 does 
not include companies whose annual 
value of products is less than $5,000— 
which means that many of the one-, two- 


and three-man industries, among which = 


there is high mortality, are not included. 
Figures are not available on the per- 
centage of Boston plants that are inde. 
pendently owned; but out of a total 
of 243 new industrial establishments of 
all sizes in 1929, only two were branch 
plants. Also, during the first six months 
of 1930, out of 103 new establishments 
of all sizes, only two were branches, 


Philadelphia’s standing 


WHILE we are in the East let’s inquire 
about Philadelphia. That city reports 
5,860 industries, of which an estimated 
650 employ between 50 and 150; and 
some 2,450 employ from 50 down to 
ten. Figures are not yet available (a 
study being now in progress) on the 
number of all Philadelphia industries 
that are independent; but of the 650 in 
the 50-150 employment bracket, 90 pet 
cent are reported to be independently 
owned and operated. 

Let’s look at a Texas city. Out of 700 
plants, Dallas reports an estimated 40 
as employing from ten to 50 persons. 
Of this group practically all are locally 
owned. In the group employing from 
50 to 150 persons, there are 150 indus 
tries. Of these at least 90 per cent are 
independently owned. 

Here are two Virginia towns: 

Roanoke has 140 industrial plants, 
82 of which employ more than ten anid 
less than 150 persons. Of these, 72, 0 
87 per cent, are independently owned. 
Out of Lynchburg’s 55 industries, 4 
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my ship to... 
PORTLAND” 


says Captain Duchesne of the 


4 
hl 










French Line motorship 
“Oregon"’ docking at 
Portland. 
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Capra Ducuesng, like many others who sail the 
seven seas, speaks enthusiastically of some of Port- 
land’s advantages as a seaport, such as its wonderful 
harbor of fresh water which cleans away barnacles from 
his ship, saving time and costly scraping in dry-dock; 
excellent wharfage and rail siding facilities to insure 
speed and economy in taking and discharging cargoes; 
pure, mountain water to fill the ship's drinking water 
tanks; the scenic charm of the trip up the broad and 
deep Columbia and Willamette Rivers to Portland. 


Portland, a great world port, is a gateway to the 
Orient. Its commerce has doubled four times in 10 
years. Its 30-foot channel to the sea at low water 
is being deepened to 35 feet. In 1930, nearly 3,000 
ships entered and cleared from the Port of Portland. 
Portland manufacturers and distributors can reach 





Economical handling of cargoes for ships 
in the Port of Portland is insured by ade- 
quate, modern equipment for rapid load- 
ing and unloading. Four municipal termi- 
nals have elevators, cold storage plants 
and large capacity tanks. The harbor has 
a frontage of 29 miles with berthing 
space for 100 vessels. More than 65 
acres of cargo space and 50 piers are 
available. Fifty-nine steamship lines 
serve Portland on regular schedules, 


—————— — — MAIL THIS COUPON ———— 


ON-TO-OREGON, Inc. 
1390 PUBLIC SERVICE BUILDING, 
Portland, Oregon 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your illustrated booklet, 


“OREGON AND THE PACIFIC ERA” 











the 60,000,000 people living in the 17 states that 
border on the Gulf and the Atlantic at a lower 
freight by steamer than manufacturers and distributors 
in the Chicago area can reach them by rail. 


Come out this summer and learn first hand the great future which 
Portland and Oregon hold for ambitious men and women. At the 
same time enjoy a never-to-be-forgotten vacation in America’s finest 
summer playground. And here's a suggestion! The trip by water from the 
Atlantic seaboard via the Panama Canal to the Pacific Coast and Port- 
land is beautiful and inspiring, one that will live long in your memory. 
Consult your local travel bureau or ticket agent or write for special 
literature. Send for illustrated booklet, *‘Oregon and the Pacific Era.” 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


a scissors semnnateinhsoipasisipiecicls Neaiiiniasnisninistieid nee The fresh water port of the Pacific i 
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Address 






Scene at mouth of Columbia 
River near Astoria. 





When writing On-To-Orecon, Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Sap NBER Hancock Series 


Home life 


is happier when 
worry is eliminated. 


Mi. family worry is 
the direct result of unprofitable 
spending. 

The best way to banish such 
anxiety, to increase savings and to 
place the home on a more secure 
financial basis, is through the use 
of a Family Budget. 

It makes possible the protection 
of the family, the education of the 
children, assured independence for 
old age. 

Let us send you a copy of the 
JOHN HANCOCK HOME 
BUDGET SHEET. 

A month’s trial will help you. A 
few months’ trial will convince you, 
that the Budget helps you to make 
the most of your income. 

Use the Budget and know where 
the money is to go. 





LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Inoumy Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street 
Please send me a John Hancock Home 
Budget Sheet. I inclose 2c to cover postage. 


Boston, Mass. 


sshd acetic ccaceadl paca te tiavenenvemnernettapessapner=es ‘ 


I esis tals acithia dinilstidschendiocwnennnsiny ositapnannitplidiioneee 
NB. 
' Over Sixty-Eight Years in Business 


SOLID KUMFORT 
Bentwood 


FOLDING CHAIRS | 
fer Every Purpose } 
















WRITE FOR BULLETIN 
LOUIS RASTETTER &. SONS CO. 


1412 WALL ST., FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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this = toHIew 
record-keepin 
efficiency 2 











H®*’s a book that will help you 
systematize your business—cut 
operating costs and increase profits 
now when greater record-keeping 
efficiency is important. Contains 
life-size Bookkeeping forms, com- 
pletely filled in, illustrating uses. 
Shows simplest methods being used 
by 300,000 leading firms. Practical 
for office, factory, business or pro- 
fession. Write on your business sta- 
tionery and receive your FREE copy 
by return mail. No obligation. 

JOHN C,. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6115 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Fill in Coupon, Attach to Letterhead, and 
140-page Book Will be Sent you FREE 


Name 
Business ee eat 























City. State 
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| employ from ten to 150, and, of these, 
36, or 86 per cent, are independents. 
| Knoxville, Tenn., out of a total of 350 
| industries of all sizes, reports 225 that 
' employ between ten and 150. Exact 
| figures are not available on the per- 
| centage of independent plants in this 
| city; but in the employment group 50- 
| 150, which includes 51 plants; 40 plants, 
_ or 78 per cent, are independent. 
| Let’s look at two more cities—large 
| industrial centers—before we close our 
| pilgrimage. 
First, Buffalo. That city reports with- 
in its own corporate limits approximate- 
_ ly 2,000 plants. Of these, 998 plants are 
| estimated to employ between ten and 
| 200 persons. There are 198 firms that 
| employ between 40 and 200, and, of 
| that number, 147, or 74 per cent, are 
_ independently owned. 


Independents in Atlanta 


| THEN here’s Atlanta, with 637 plants, 
| 343 of which employ from ten to 150 
| people. Of this group, 276 plants, or 
| 80 per cent, are independently owned 
' and operated. In the group employing 
| between 50 and 150 people Atlanta re- 
' ports 118 plants, and, of these, 90, or 
76 per cent, are independently owned 
and operated. The percentage of inde- 
pendently owned plants is especially 
significant here, in view of Atlanta’s 
well known and successful efforts to ob- 
tain branch establishments. 

Having sampled the field somewhat, 
let us look at those impersonal govern- 
ment reports that seem so formidable but 
contain so much revealing information. 
What of the small industry nationally? 

In the first place, how shall the size 
of a manufacturing establishment be 
judged? The only basis of measurement 
available for all American industry is 
the Census report on the number of wage 
earners employed. This, perforce, we 
| shall use. It is not perfect, but for our 

purpose is as fair a basis as any. 

For all the 190,000 odd industrial es- 
| tablishments in the United States, the 
| average number of employees is a frac- 

tion less than 44, this being the figure for 

1927. That was only a 12 per cent in- 

crease for the average industrial pay roll 

since 1914, although in the same period 
the power per establishment had in- 
_ creased 63 per cent and the value of 
| products per establishment had _in- 
_ creased 141 per cent. 

Formerly the Census Bureau divided 
manufacturing establishments into 
groups according to the average number 
of wage earners employed. This was not 

| done in 1925, but figures for earlier 
years and as late as 1923 are available. 








It should be borne in mind, of course, 
that these figures represent the actual 
number of plants rather than the num. 
ber of corporations that own them, no 
data being available on the consolida- 
tions represented. In 1925 the following 
tabulation represented the situation: 


Wage Earners Number of Plants 


More than 1,000 963 

501 to 1,000 1,784 

251 to 500 3,835 

101 to 250 10,023 

51 to 100 12,346 

21 to 50 25,212 
6 to 20 54,609 _ 


To this tabulation should also be 
added the number of plants that em- 
ployed less than six wage earners, which, 
in 1923, totaled nearly 90,000. 

Many were surprised to learn that 
less than a thousand plants employ as 
many as a thousand persons. Such fig- 
ures, of course, do not indicate fairly 
the importance of big plants, for, al- 
though their number is relatively small, 
their aggregate employment figures are 
very large. But that is not the thing 
with which we are concerned. 

The question is on the fate of small in- 
dustry; and although the tendency since 
1923 has been to reduce somewhat the 
number of very small plants—the one-, 
two- and three-man type—there is, on 
the other hand, an actual decrease in the 
number of industries in the larger em- 
ployment groups and a tendency to con- 
centrate the average at less than half a 
hundred. 

The Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes undertook to examine the be- 
havior of our various industries in this 
respect. For this purpose, 321 industrial 
groups were created. Of this number, 
in 1925 only seven industries averaged 
more than 500 workers per establish- 
ment, and only 70 averaged more than 
100. In other words, out of 321 indus- 
trial groups, 244 averaged less than 100 
wage earners in 1925. 


The small industry thrives 


FROM all these figures, and from the 
individual cases of industrial cities, 
these facts, at least, are clear: the day 
of the small industry is not past; 46.9 
per cent of all our industries employ 
less than 100 and more than five wage 
earners; 25.4 per cent of all our indus- 
trial workers are employed in establish- 
ments of that class; 21.5 per cent of the 
total value of all our manufactured 
products are produced in that group of 
plants whose average employment fig- 
ure is below 100; and, finally, the 
“small” industry, contrary to popular 
fancy, is a prosperous and promising 
part of our industrial establishment. 
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Rivers 


of Cold 


Hamming tires and colorful 
raincoats, surgeon’s gloves and golf balls... 
Mechanical Refrigeration enters basically into 
the manufacture of these and a hundred other 
rubber products. Refrigeration creates rivers of 
cold water to run through mixers and cooling 
drums. It prevents vulcanizing during process. 
It makes possible modern production methods. 

In innumerable other ways and in hundreds 
of other industries, Refrigeration is at work... 
in food product freezing and preservation, in 
oil refining, in baking and rayon making, soft- 
drink bottling and chemical processing. 

Always, however, the ultimate purpose of 
Refrigeration in industry is the same... de- 
veloping new and better processes, speeding 
manufacture, saving time, cutting costs, building 
profits. 

Wouldn’t you like to find out how Refrigera- 
tion can work for you? York Engineering Ser- 
vice will make a close, competent study of your 
refrigerating problems. This service commands 
the experience of 50 years’ in pioneering appli- 
cations of refrigeration to every type of industry. 
It includes technical information and exact 
operating data which are of tremendous eco- 
nomic advantage to you. It is at your service. 
Communicate with the nearest of York direct 


factory branches in 71 U. S. cities. 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
» » YORK ~ PENNSYLVANIA « « 
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YORK 


REFRIGERATION 


When veriting to YorK Ick Macutnery Corporation please mention Nation's Business 
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RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Calender train, showing three calen4ze;s and cooling drums, for cool- 
wind-up.” Photograph 


ing the rubber fabric before it goes to the 
courtesy Kelly-Springfield Tire Company. 
INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION 
DIVISION 
* 


ICE PLANT 
DIVISION 


AIR CONDITIGNING 
DIVISION 


ICE CREAM AND MILK PLANT 
DIVISION 


COMMERCIAL UNIT 
DIVISION 





® 
MARINE 
DIVISION 
. 
ACCESSORY AND SUPPLY 
DIVISION 
. Six large York Ammonia Compressors 
EXPORT supply the refrigeration needed in the 
ei manufacture of Kelly-Springfield Tires. 
e These compressors cool the huge quan- 
SERVICE AND MAINTENANCE tities of water required for the calender 
pivision train shown in the picture above, 
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The three keys to the 
ORLD’S 





THREE ESSENTIAL KEYS 
A METHOD by which sales effort can be economically con- 


centrated and effectively controlled. 


THE FACTS almost down to the last detail. . . the statistics 
and indices on which intelligent sales-planning can be 


based. 
THE MEN. The names, addresses, and facilities of whole- 


sale distributors. Also the roster of the directors and officers 
of the Marine Midland Banks . . . together with a cross- 
index to the 935 businesses with which they are connected. 


When writing to Martine MIDLAND 
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s| (;REATEST 


/VJARKET 


An important new service to executives 


ECAUSE profitable selling is the chief problem of American busi- 
ness, the Banks of the Marine Midland Group have prepared and 
published a marketing manual covering New York State. 





This book has involved literally thousands of hours of expert work. The 
methods suggested, and the statistics tabulated are based on the experi- 
ence of successful industries in many different lines. 


In addition to these methods and statistics, 16 Marine Midland Banks, 
located in 16 New York State communities, offer an unusual /ocalized 
knowledge of the areas served by each. Much of this knowledge is 
available in this manual. 


How to Set this book 


All this information, plus a tested method of measuring sales opportu- 
nity makes this 106-page manual, “Profitable Selling in America’s 
Greatest Market,” of definite value to companies interested in New York 


State. If, as an executive of such a company, you wish to receive this 
book, address the Marine Midland Group, Inc., 706 Marine Trust 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 








The 16 Banks in New York State that compose the Marine Midland Group are: 


coe gg oh SEO Marine Midland Trust Company STAR: . . . abies < aan Ane Marine Tzust Company 
ag EE 2 aa a The Manufacturers National Bank of Troy RABE MMRDRA... i. csieaces ss enews 1. «eaeen Bank of East Aurora 
SMI as 5 0 0casevsce ++ gueeiy ete Peoples Trust Company JAMMU iS ccs... .. ee ee Union Trust Company 
SEE CNTY rg ek elle ove oo sv we oa Workers Trust Company LAGRAWAMMA |. 0c. d504......3 Seems Lackawanna National Bank 
SI Sag 6) 9 7 rr Cortland Trust Company ONUUME.. «os. . cccbwed~.ccceds oeRee TED eee Bank of Snyder 
ee TE SE SSS ee Union Trust Company TOMMANIDA . . k. kdieeas 8s oe ees RRs First Trust Company 
AS OS en ae Orleans County Trust Company NGGVH TONAWANDA 55's bs... 5 sg tbo 8 State Trust Company 
LOCKPORT....... Niagara County National Bank & Trust Company RGA WOREBs 5s sce snc oe cctennawans Power City Trust Company 


‘Banks of the MARINE MIDLAND Group 


DLAND Group, Inc, please mention Nation’s Business 
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New HEAVY DUTY wuhires 


-- More power, speed 
and greater economy 


White now offers three new 
series of six-cylinder models 
that cover every possible 
requirement in the super 
heavy and heavy duty truck 
fields. Increased power 
with greater chassis strength 
assures easy handling of 
heavier loads at higher 
speeds and lower costs. 


The New 


SUPER HEAVY DUTY SIx 





The new Whites, including 
the six-wheelers, have a gross 
weight range from 15,000 to 
40,000 pounds for a single 
unit, enabling an operator 
to carry the loads permitted 
in any state. Tractor units 
are available for extra heavy 
freight transfer or long-dis- 
tance motor transport. New 
conveniences reduce driver 
effort to the minimum. Four- 
wheel brakes assure greater 





safety —air brakes or power- 
applied hydraulic brakes, 
according to model. 

White builds a complete 
line of six-cylinder models 
covering every transporta- 
tion requirement from one 
ton capacity up. Trust your 
job to a White because every 
White is built to earn more 
money for you every day. 
Any White model can be 


bought on convenient terms. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


WHITE 


BRANCHES AND DEALERS 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


TRUCKS 





BUSSES 


When writing to Tur Waite Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Man Who Saved an Industry 


(Continued from page 23) 
or voice always gave me the clue as to 
whether he was joking or serious. 

“In his early days as an oil buyer he 
would enter a hotel and sign his name, 
‘J. D. Archbold, $4 a barrel.’ 

“Few persons have the ingenuity to 
make a dignified hotel register a per- 
fect, costless advertising medium. 

“With Archbold’s entry came William 
(Bill) Fleming—the greatest oil scout 
ever known in the oil regions—in touch 
with every development—friends with 
every oil well driller. His ‘beforehand’ 
information saved millions to the fast 
growing enterprise. All through the later 
1870’s up to 1892 and 1893 his knowl- 
edge of producing in-coming and out- 
going fields made Bill an important per- 
sonage. Archbold, with the help of Flem- 
ing’s knowledge of the producing situa- 
tion, controlled at that time the oil mar- 
kets of the world.” 

Mr. Higgins first remembers Mr. 
Rockefeller as a man with a large mus- 
tache and side whiskers. Later he shaved 
off the side whiskers and wore only a 
large mustache, flowing over his lips 
and concealing them. Still later the 
mustache was clipped close, the style 
most affected by brisk business men of 
the day. 

Finally that, too, was shorn away and 
his mouth, with its large, thin lips, stood 
revealed to his critics who promptly as- 
sociated them with severity and grim- 
ness. 

“But,” says Mr. Higgins, “a whimsi- 
cal upturning at the corners denied this 
reputed severity. When the sidewhiskers 
and mustache were gone, John D. came 
to look more and more like his mother. 
I met his mother only once. 


In the Rockefeller home 


“IT WAS a bitterly cold Christmas Eve. 
I was still a messenger. Mr. Rockefeller 
handed me an envelope and told me to 
take it to his mother. She opened the 
door for me and said, ‘Pretty cold, son. 
Come in and have a glass of milk and a 
piece of apple pie.’ ; 

“While I ate, she opened the envelope 
and smiled happily. She nodded to a 
picture of her son over the mantle. 

“He is a good son and good to his 
mother,’ she said.” 

However, the job as messenger for the 
early Standard Oil was not all drinking 
milk and eating apple pie. 





“I worked hard,” Mr. Higgins says. 
“Everyone who worked hard and faith- 
fully for the early Standard found him- 
self with an assured future. That was 
one reason for the company’s success. 
Every man had come up from the ranks 
and everyone knew that if he made a 
success out of a little job, a bigger job 
was waiting for him. Office politics did 
not exist. 
at each other but we didn’t carry on 
petty intrigues.” 

I asked Mr. Higgins who of the pres- 
ent day men he regarded as the one 
coming the closest in business methods 
to the “Old Guard.” His reply was: 

“Walter C. Teagle because of his 
sweet nature and modern ideas in build- 
ing up and conducting the oil business. 
He is a man of wonderful vision and 
great on organization.” 


Opportunity for investment 


“MY own first promotion came unex- 
pectedly. One evening—this was after I 
had been with the company five years 
and we had moved to a larger suite 
of offices in the Rockefeller, Chisholm 
and Harkness Building—Col. Oliver H. 
Payne bumped into me as I was putting 
on my coat to go home. 

““Mr. Rockefeller, said Payne, 
‘thinks that you should have a little 
stock in the company.’ 

““T don’t see how I can pay for it,’ 
I replied. 

“Oh, you must take it,’ said Colonel 
Payne. ‘See if you can't.’ 

“It was a life-long habit of Mr. 
Rockefeller never to drop prosperity in- 
to anyone’s lap without some effort on 
their part. His distribution of dimes to- 
day has a definite psychology behind it. 
As active head of the company he would 
put opportunity in the way of employees 
but, to take advantage of that opportun- 
ity, the employees had to do a little 
sacrificing. That is the Rockefeller phil- 
osophy—nothing is worth while until 
you have worked for it. 

“Well, the next day I went to see 
an old friend, David Luety, who was 
president of a savings bank. My breath- 
less insistence won me an immediate 


audience. I told him I had a chance to | 


get some Standard stock at $75 a share. 
“He almost jumped out of his chair. 
“ “Get all you can and see if you can’t 
get some for me,’ he shouted. 


“I obtained 25 shares. Mr. Luety | 


We sometimes got mad | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Any 
LEVIATHAN 
Sailing 

. the Charm of a 
Cosmopolitan Crowd! 





APRIL 15 MAY 9 MAY 27 
JUNE 17 . JULY 4 





Meet the World on a crossing in the 
LEVIATHAN, largest and most fa- 


mous ship on the Atlantic. An explorer 


off to deepest Africa . . . a premiere 
danseuse returning to Paris . . . an 
Oriental potentate bound for an im- 
perial conference . . . men of affairs, 
women of importance. Cosmopolitans 
all! Devoted to the LEVIATHAN be- 
cause of her cosmopolitan atmosphere 
and appointments . . . steadiness at 
5-day speed . . . room spaciousness .. . 
covered pier to covered pier . . . brilliant 
Club Leviathan and Ben Bernie dance 
orchestra, suppers and entertainment 
without cover charge or check .. . 
“Talkies” . 
. . famous Pompeian Pool . . . a cuisine 
that is the toast of the Atlantic . 


every deck divertissement . 


. . Ship-to-Shore telephone 


. anda 
fare for the romantic voyage to 
Cherbourg or Southampton that is a 
revelation in value! 
- * * 
Five famous cabin liners — George 
Washington, America, Republic, Presi- 
dent Harding, President Roosevelt, New 
York to Plymouth, Cherbourg, Ham- 
burg, with fares from $132.50. 
Official Fleet of the Intercollegiate 
Alumni Associations 


UNITED STATES LINES 
Paul W. Chapman, President 
For complete information see your local agent 
or our offices: New York, Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Minnea- 
polis, Seattle, Pittsburgh, Washington, Little 
Rock, New Orleans. SPECIFY AMERICAN 
SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 


















made it a business to help 
travelers travel J 7 


Travel has become an important industry. Great nations 
now seek travelers as they seek trade. America itself, 
within the last decade, has become a nation of travelers. 

This industry has made it possible for the world-wide 
organization of the American Express to establish offices in 
25 countries—to maintain a staff of men and women in the 
United States and Canada—to assist travelers in planning 
their journeys and in securing their accommodations—to 
station an additional staff of people abroad for their assis- 
tance when away from home. 

Of this number, 190 men in uniform are stationed at 
docks and other points where travelers most need a helpful, 
friendly hand. Others are assigne’’ je task of looking after 
the tourists’ mail. Still others « ntinually aiding trav- 
elers with their travel need =~ caring for their financial 
requirements. 

The rapid growth of this travel industry has prompted 
17,000 of the leading banks of the United States to furnish 
travelers with the Travelers Cheque, devised by the Ameri- 
can Express Company forty years ago as an international 
currency. 

More than two billion dollars of American Express 
Travelers Cheques have been carried by travelers to every 
corner of the globe. Foreign countries have come to recog- 
nize them as a distinctive American institution. To them 
they are the insignia of a big American company devoting 
its energies to the travel industry. One million people, men 
and women, last year, had safer and pleasanter journeys 
because the American Express Company has made it a 
business to help travelers travel. 

This service is available merely by writing or calling at 


a 
. 


any American Express Office or 65 Broadway, N. Y. C 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WORLD SERVICE FOR TRAVELERS 
oe 
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gladly took ten and agreed to carry me 
for the others. 

“ A few years ago Luety died and that 
stock sold for about $30,000 a share. 

“That reminds me of the serious mis. 
take of Samuel Andrews, one of the 
original founders of Standard. He had 
advanced his small capital to help estab. 
lish the company and in the early days 
was timid about our fate. 

“His business was to superintend the 
refineries. When he came to town and 
noticed that we had added a room to our 
offices or put on another clerk or bought 
some new furniture, his alarm increased, 

“ “Don’t you think we are going ahead 
too fast?’ he kept saying. 

“Mr. Rockefeller began to be an- 
noyed. 

“One day Andrews said, ‘I wish | 
was out of this business. I see its down- 
fail.’ 

““How much will you take for your 
interest?’ Mr. Rockefeller asked. 

“T have heard that Andrews set the 
price at one million dollars. 

“Two days later Andrews had sold 
his stock. Soon afterward his interest 
was said to be worth up to 900 million. 

“This enormous growth was possible 
only because one man went about his 
work, patiently enduring the lashes of 
public opinion. 


Worked for sound business 


“MR. ROCKEFELLER realized that, 
| before we can consume, we must pro- 


duce and, if competition brings low 
prices to the destruction of production, 
it is a false god. He had the courage, the 
vision and ability to challenge this prac- 
tice. He stifled competition but he saved 
an industry. 

“Today, 36 years later, the oil house 
is again in disorder. It needs another 
Rockefeller. Indeed, I might say that 
Rockefellers are needed in almost every 
field of business. What is the matter 
with oil? The same thing that is the 


| matter with almost every other com- 


modity—overproduction. Why is there 
overproduction? Because there are too 
many producers and there are too many 
producers because our laws prevent their 
consolidation. Our economic thinking 
still worships competition. Our anti- 
trust laws insist that, so long as Con- 
sumers get lower prices and producers 
slaughter one another, prosperity is 
achieved. 

“Because Mr. Rockefeller had vision 
to lead an industry out of the wilderness, 
the world envies his success in business. 
I envy his success in life. He is a mas 
ter architect of that most priceless of 
all achievements—happiness.” 
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Travel has become an important industry. Great nations 
now seek travelers as they seek trade. America itself, 
within the last decade, has become a nation of travelers. 

This industry has made it possible for the world-wide 
organization of the American Express to establish offices in 
25 countries—to maintain a staff of men and women in the 
United States and Canada—to assist travelers in planning 
their journeys and in securing their accommodations—to 
station an additional staff of people abroad for their assis- 
tance when away from home. 

Of this number, 190 men in uniform are stationed at 
docks and other points where travelers most need a helpful, 
friendly hand. Others are assigned the task of looking after 
the tourists’ mail. Still others are continually aiding trav- 
elers with their travel need or caring for their financial 
requirements. 

The rapid growth of this travel industry has prompted 
17,000 of the leading banks of the United States to furnish 
travelers with the Travelers Cheque, devised by the Ameri- 
can Express Company forty years ago as an international 
currency. 

More than two billion dollars of American Express 
Travelers Cheques have been carried by travelers to every 
corner of the globe. Foreign countries have come to recog- 
nize them as a distinctive American institution. To them 
they are the insignia of a big American company devoting 
its energies to the travel industry. One million people, men 
and women, last year, had safer and pleasanter journeys 
because the American Express Company has made it a 
business to help travelers travel. 

This service is available merely by writing or calling at 
any American Express Office or 65 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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gladly took ten and agreed to carry me 
for the others. 

“ A few years ago Luety died and that 
stock sold for about $30,000 a share. 

“That reminds me of the serious mis. 
take of Samuel Andrews, one of the 
original founders of Standard. He had 
advanced his small capital to help estab. 
lish the company and in the early days 
was timid about our fate. 

“His business was to superintend the 
refineries. When he came to town and 
noticed that we had added a room to our 
offices or put on another clerk or bought 
some new furniture, his alarm increased, 

“ “Don’t you think we are going ahead 
too fast?’ he kept saying. 

“Mr. Rockefeller began to be an- 
noyed. 

“One day Andrews said, ‘I wish | 
was out of this business. I see its down- 
fall.’ 

“ “How much will you take for your 
interest?’ Mr. Rockefeller asked. 

“IT have heard that Andrews set the 
price at one million dollars. 

“Two days later Andrews had sold 
his stock. Soon afterward his interest 
was said to be worth up to 900 million. 

“This enormous growth was possible 
only because one man went about his 
work, patiently enduring the lashes of 
public opinion. 


Worked for sound business 


“MR. ROCKEFELLER realized that, 
before we can consume, we must pro- 
duce and, if competition brings low 
prices to the destruction of production, 
it is a false god. He had the courage, the 
vision and ability to challenge this prac- 
tice. He stifled competition but he saved 
an industry. 

“Today, 36 years later, the oil house 
is again in disorder. It needs another 
Rockefeller. Indeed, I might say that 
Rockefellers are needed in almost every 
field of business. What is the matter 
with oil? The same thing that is the 
matter with almost every other com- 
modity—overproduction. Why is there 
overproduction? Because there are too 
many producers and there are too many 
producers because our laws prevent their 
consolidation. Our economic thinking 
still worships competition. Our anti- 
trust laws insist that, so long as con- 
sumers get lower prices and producers 
slaughter one another, prosperity is 
achieved. 

“Because Mr. Rockefeller had vision 
to lead an industry out of the wilderness, 
the world envies his success in business. 
I envy his success in life. He is a mas 
ter architect of that most priceless of 
all achievements—happiness.” 
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THESE Rother 


MOWERS 
DEVELOP SOD 
THAT'S ON 

A PAR WITH 


; : 
With generous power,completely controlled, 
the 1931 line of Ideal Mowers has estab- 
lished new standards of cutting perfection 
and handling ease. The newly designed, 
‘ precision-built motor is alert, responsive, 
powerful. It permits a flexibility of oper- 
ation never before obtainable in a power 
lawn mower. It throttles down for dex- 
terous handling on difficult places—or in- 
stantly releases a smooth, deep flow of 
power that conquers steep grades and covers 
the straightaway at a fast pace. (Riding 
trailer can be furnished with all models.) 
Every model adheres to the high Ideal 
standard that has becometraditional through 
15 years of manufacture—and service on 
25,000 fine lawns—of the world’s largest 
line of mowers. New Roller models de- 
velop rich, thick sod by the English rolling 
system (22 and 30-inch cut). In the new 
Wheel types, aluminum construction gives 
lightness at no loss of strength (20 and 25- 
inch cut). Your request brings illustrated 
catalog on lawn maintenance. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 
450 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 
FACTORY BRANCHES 
413 W. Chicago Avenue, 237 Lafayetze Street, 

Chi fii : 


New York City 
16: Vester Street, 273 Boylston Street, 
Ferndale ( Detroit ), Mich. Brookline, Mass. 
Dealers in all principal cities 


The 7lew 
IDEALS 








When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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The World Depends on America 


(Continued from page 50) 
which Europe ought to borrow are mass 
output, use of modern machinery, exten- 
sive advertising and publicity. He has 
introduced all of these elements into his 


| business. 


It is in Germany, however, that adop- 
tion of American ideas of production 
and distribution has been greatest. Ger- 
many’s really serious efforts in this di- 


_ rection date back to the end of 1924, 
| after the country’s stabilization as a re- 
| sult of the Dawes Plan. Since then her 


— 





technical progress has been tremendous. 

Rationalization has become a fetish 
with the German business man. For a 
time it was carried through with in- 
domitable energy. 

German manufacturers realized that 
they needed concentration and reequip- 
ment. The reequipment was financed 
largely with funds borrowed abroad, 
principally in the United States, but the 
results of the rationalization thus 
achieved are plainly visible in Ger- 
many’s position today. 

She is far ahead of her principal 
European competitors in the rate at 


_ which efficiency of production has in- 
| creased. This is reflected in her inter- 


national trade position. Between 1926 
and 1929, the absolute increase in Ger- 
many’s exports, mainly manufactured 


| goods, was much larger than that of 
| any other European country. 


Great Britain is ready to join 


| GERMANY ’S technical progress and 


her resulting commercial advantage have 


| been largely responsible for the growth 





of sentiment in Great Britain in favor 
of a similar transformation there. Great 
Britain has been slow in joining the pro- 
cession, but what she lost in time she has 
been attempting to make up in activity. 
Almost every British financial journal 
carries reports of mergers, fusions, amal- 
gamations, and other business combina- 
tions in a variety of industries. This 
rationalization requires capital and, un- 
der the guidance of the Bank of Eng- 
land, facilities have been built up to 
meet this need. 

Rationalization is being carried out 
in other countries also. Italy has been 
making determined efforts to modern- 
ize her industries. Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Poland, Sweden have 
been doing the same thing. Russia has 
taken for her motto, “Strive for the 


American level of production.” Jp 


Japan, in the British Dominions, and © 
elsewhere the same process has been 
going on. No wonder American indus. 
trial machinery has been finding eyer. 


increasing outlets. 


Together with the modernization of 
production, the world has been taking — 
over methods of distribution developed 


here. Chain stores, department stores, 
“one-price” shops (a counterpart of our 
five-and-ten-cent stores) are growing 
up everywhere. Instalment selling is fast 
becoming almost universal. 

All these marketing devices are not 
particularly recent inventions, nor are 
they especially of American origin. Yet 
here again, the pace set by the United 
States has been the determining factor 
in their wide and rapid acceptance and 
adoption. 


American industry is world-wide 


THE spread of American methods has 
been greatly advanced by the trans- 
planting of American enterprise. The 
world-wide scope of the American oil 
companies is well known. Similar scope 
is now being attained by the American 
electrical industry. The International 
General Electric Company, for example, 
now participates in ownership and op- 
eration of more than 90 enterprises in 
Europe, Asia, Canada, South America, 
Australia, Dutch East Indies, and 
Africa. 

The American automobile industry is 
likewise acquiring world-wide signifi- 
cance from the point of view of foreign 
production. Ford factories and assem- 
bling plants are springing up in various 
corners of the earth. There are now two 
such factories in the British Isles, at 
Cork and Dagenham. Ford factories and 
plants in France, Germany, Italy, Rus- 
sia, Denmark, Turkey, and other coun- 
tries serve as centers of distribution for 
a definite geographic area. The General 
Motors Company owns important 
European automobile plants, such as 
Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., in England and 
Opel in Germany. Its plant in Antwerp, 
Belgium, is a great distributing center 
for its cars imported into Europe. 

American participation in mining en- 
terprises is growing. Similarly, Ameri- 
can steel interests are entering foreign 
fields. 

These are only a few outstanding in- 
stances of the world-wide spread of 
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Not what you pay for dies 


but what you pay 
for Stampings 


The separator manufacturer for whom these 

parts were made, found that G. P. & F. could 

supply better stamped parts at less cost than 
he could make in his own plant. 





STAMPINGS 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 
1419 W. St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send your new booklet “Jn Harmony With 
without charge or obligation. 


the address below ... 
Name 
Company Name 


Address 


LANS and estimates incorrect- 

ly made, unforeseen charges 
“bobbing up” later on, a high per- 
centage of “rejects” . .. these or 
others are the penalties of too 
much emphasis on die charges. 


When you come to G. P. & F., 
you can be certain of an intelli- 
gent solution of your problem, of 
dies made exactly for the purpose, 
at lowest cost. You can be certain 
that the quoted cost is the abso- 
lute cost, that every short-cut to 
cost-reduction has been consider- 
ed in the estimate. You may even 
find that we already have part of 
your needed tools on hand—again 


Modern Progress” to 
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assuring you of an absolute saving. 
More than 50 years of experience, 
a plant covering 19 acres, assure 
you an A-1 stamping job... and 
prompt, speedy delivery on every 


order. 


The booklet, “In Harmony with 
Modern Progress”, tells more 
about G. P. & F. economies and 
the complete story of what can be 
done with pressed metals. It is 
sent, without obligation. 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & 
FREY CO. 


Sales Representatives in Principal 
Cities in All Parts of the Country 


1419 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 












19 ACRES OF FLOOR SPACE 
(A-4454) 





When writing to Gevper, Parscnke & Frey Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Scientific 





Air Conditioning 





Standard Niagara Air 
Conditioners meet 
your needs precisely 












For office or laboratory For large shops 


What people call “Air Conditioning” 
Includes Six Separate Operations: 


HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING DE-HUMIDIFYING 
AIR PURIFYING CIRCULATING 

COOLING 


HIS company manufactures and installs 

under guarantee, standard machines 
which perform all these operations auto- 
matically according to the user's needs. 


The units illustrated, connected to steam, 
water, electricity and refrigeration or cold 
well water will maintain automatically a 
standard climate with pure air, regardless of 
surroundings or weather conditions. We 
also manufacture central station air condi- 
tioning equipment. Other Niagara units cir- 
culate warm or cold air without humidity 
control. Whatever your required condition 
it can be accurately created and maintained 
by Niagara equipment. 

Every detail of Niagara equipment is de- 
signed and constructed for accurate opera- 
tion and long life. Niagara Air Conditioners 
made in seven sizes cover the widest range 
of requirements. They have been selected 
by great industrial plants for the most ex- 
acting purposes, the control of sensitive 
materials and for human comfort. 


Let us make an engineering analysis 
of your conditions 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Air Conditioners Systems for 
Aluminum Heater Coils Cooling, Humidifying 


Fan Heaters Drying, Dust Recovery 
Fan Coolers Solvent Recovery 
Cooling Surface Pneumatic Conveying 
General Sales Offices 
95 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Buffalo Phi i Pittsburgh Boston 
Cleveland Detroit | Montgomery, Ala. 
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American enterprise. Nobody knows the 
actual extent of the movement. But even 
its high spots indicate its importance. 

Many American enterprises operate 
abroad in the form of branch factories. 
There are nearly a hundred such fac- 
tories in Germany and an even larger 
number in Great Britain. To a smaller 
extent they exist in other countries. 

These American branch factories ex- 
ert considerable influence on the busi- 
ness organization of the countries in 
which they operate. 

They become powerful competitors 
for locally owned enterprises, which, to 
meet the competition, must adopt simi- 
lar methods. They thus become powerful 
factors in a gradual reorganization and 
modernization of whole branches of 
production and of their marketing 
equipment. 

Apart from production, important 
American enterprises in the field of 
commerce are operating in other coun- 
tries. The Woolworth Company, for ex- 
ample, has established stores in various 
countries, notably Great Britain and 
Germany. 

Large American advertising agencies 
have active foreign branches. The whole 
character of advertising and publicity 
all over the world is assuming forms 
developed in the United States. 

Important American engineering 
firms, especially of the construction- 
financing type, have expanded their ac- 
tivities far and wide. Firms such as 
Ulen and Company, for example, are 
doing all sorts of construction work— 
water-works, irrigation projects, roads— 
in such widely separated localities as 
South America and the Balkans. In un- 
dertaking contracts of this kind, these 
firms usually provide not only techni- 
cal knowledge and personnels but also 
most of the necessary funds. 

In all these forms, American enter- 
prise has been spreading through the 
world. But there is still another way in 
which American experience has been 
made available to other countries—the 
work of American experts, invited by 
private interests or public authorities. 


American financial experts 


THE accomplishments of American 
financial experts are well known. Such 
experts have assisted in the formulation 
and execution of the Dawes and the 
Young Plans. They include men like 
Owen D. Young, J. P. Morgan, Thomas 
W. Lamont, Gates W. McGarrah, J. 
Parker Gilbert, and dozens of techni- 
cally equipped specialists. Professor 
Kemmerer of Princeton holds an almost 
unique position as a consulting diagnos- 





tician for currency ills. The Bank of 
England has had for some time an 
American adviser, first Walter § 
Stewart and now Professor Sprague of 
Harvard. Similarly, American advisers 
have been employed in smaller coyp. 
tries. 

Less known, but equally important, 
has been the work of American experts 
in industry. In a recent interview, a 
prominent British banker said: 

“We have already used American 
brains, with their experience of mags 
production, to assist in reorganizing our 
industries. We may have to use more” 


Russia seeks technical men 


PERHAPS the most spectacular ex. 
ample of eagerness to obtain the services 
of American technical experts is Soviet 
Russia. Leaders there are tremendously 
impressed with the American system 
and are not only obtaining American 
equipment, but also are employing 
American technical experts. 


One of the methods is the “technical | 
assistance contract” under which foreign | 
firms undertake to place their technical | 


experience at the disposal of Soviet or- 
ganizations. On March 1, 1930, 104 
such contracts were in force. Of these 
the most numerous and important were 


those with American firms. Another | 


method of utilizing American technical 
skill is to employ individual experts. 
Many such American technicians are 
now in Russia. 

The employment of American brains 
in industry in communities so widely 
divergent from the point of view of 


economic advancement as Great Britain | 


and Soviet Russia shows the wide ap- 
preciation of American technical ex- 
perience. 

The world has followed America’s 
leadership in making mechanical power 





Pa SE ENO ETO: 





a servant of man on a truly unprece- — 


dented scale. No wonder that today, 
when a period of difficulties has tem- 
porarily halted the triumphant march 
of this economic advancement, the world 
looks to America to show the way of 
surmounting these difficulties and of re- 
suming once more the forward economic 
movement. 

American enterprise and American 
inventiveness have been largely respon- 
sible for the colossal strides in produc- 
tion which are the essence of the second 
industrial revolution. The difficulties of 
the present appear to be mainly on the 
side of distribution. Here, then, lies the 
greatest task of economic statesmal- 
ship. Leadership in a successful hat 
dling of this task is bound to come from 
America. 
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experts. | A great change has taken place in the stockyards from the yards in refrigerator cars. Other pro- 
an SF | since the time when an animal was killed only ducts, including salted meat, canned meat and 
n heals | for its flesh. Today nothing is wasted. Every- hides, are shipped in box cars. And many others, 
bing thing, in some form or other, finds its way to the such as lard, gelatin, margarine, lubricants, and 
view 0 
‘Brite | market . . . horns and hide, bristles and bones. glue are transported in tank cars. 
' 
vide ap- | . 
seal pe And when means were first invented for trans- The construction of all kinds of railroad cars, 
. ' 
forming heretofore waste material into com- however, is but one phase of General American’s 

merica’s | . , : . ne 
1 power | mercially valuable products, General American manifold operations. It also maintains a vast 
inprece- built many of the railroad cars fleet of 40,000 cars which it leases 
Bap necessary to transport them. to shippers throughout the coun- 
t march | try ... besides operating a large 
<7 Today the two industries are in- public export terminal for the 
3 fil separably intertwined. The ani- storage and handling of bulk 
conomic mals come to the yards in stock y inatter what you pee ship- liquids, and an extensive European 

. cars. The fresh meat is shi d ping, you will find it profitable : x 
merican vant tt et to confer with our engineers. Rail- i 
respon: road transportation is always de- 
produc- pendable—a railroad car can be 
» second built to carry any commodity in 
ilties of bulk. Write or wire, Continental 
, on the Illinois Bank Building, Chicago. 
lies the 
emt | GENERAL AMERICAN TANK CAR CORP. 

6 $9 
ne from ° , 
a railroad freight car for every need 
When writing to GENERAL AMERICAN TANK Car Corp. please mention Nation’s Business 
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PARE 
TIME 


TRAINING 


for the Alert Business Man 


Recent changes in business demand 
for the executive new training equip- 
ment—not only the methods and pro- 
cedure and cnawiedge effective today 
but those essential to meet further 
changes and development. The new 
LaSalle training meets these new re- 
quirements—equips you to deal with 
things as they are and are to be—not 
as they “‘used to be.’’ You should 
know about this new and authorita- 
tive home study training—available 
for the pers who wants to earn 
more by kno ying m more—who wants a 
future instead of a question mark—who 
wishes to compel larger success. 
Tell us the branch of specialized 
toiates which appeals to you— 
accountancy, business man- 
‘agement traffic management, law, 
etc.—which business field you are 
interested in. 
tion will come to 
without cost or o 
LA SALLE EXTENSION | ONIVERSITY | 


LaSalle le Extension University Dest. 4374-R 
Michigan Ave. at hy aroma St., Chicag 

= 9 send me full information about’ your new train- 
ing in 


ou nny and | 








e complete informa-_ | 














-a few cents 

W(j| FILING 

m\| || SAFETY 
et no longer entrust valuable busi- 

1 jj | ness papers to loose, unbound 

@ 





. 
give ‘you 
ProcressivE executives 
folder files. 


Inexpensive, efficient Acco Fas 
teners assure. filing safety for only 




































a few cents. The lock compressor 
| i | of the Acco Fastener holds papers 
| neatly, accurately, compactly on 
two prongs fastened to a broad 
base-in exactly the order they 
are filed. Booklike in appearance, 
a folder containing an Acco Fas- 
tener enables you to hold all but 
the bulkiest file of any given sub- 
ject between your thumb and 


forefinger. 





idl 














Protect with Acco Fasteners~ 
now —before serious loss makes 
you wish you had filed the de- 
pendable Accoway. Write for 
sample and name of nearest dealer. 
i} ACCO PRODUCTS, Inc.. (American Glia ce. ) 


20th Avenue and 24th Street, 1g Island City 


Acco Canadian Ce , Ltd., Toronto 








Socialism— 


American Style 


(Continued from page 35) 
has been publishing a monthly maga- 
| zine. In this way we are now reaching 
| between 3,000 and 4,000 individuals 
peeientions and municipalities with 
| | the most essential facts and information 
_ relative to public utilities and public 


| projects every month.” 


| Publicity in franked envelopes 


| IN THE twelfth annual report of the 

_ Public Ownership League for 1928-1929, 
| Secretary Thompson tells of the 
League’s work in schools and its poli- 
| tical activities. The report also says: 


4 | “During the year arrangements have , 


been made with United States Senator 
| Norris for securing large quantities of his 
addresses in the Senate dealing with 
public ownership, and especially with 
the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Sys- 
tem and the question of comparative 
rates under public and private owner- 
ship. These reprints of Senator Norris’ 
speeches are in franked envelopes so that 
they may be used to great advantage 
throughout the country in connection 
with municipal campaigns where these 
questions are at issue. This constitutes a 
| new feature of the educational work of 
| the League which is valuable because it 
enables us at a small cost to reach every 
voter in a community.” 

Another one of the organizations that 
| has “sprung up,” but which seems not to 
| be unusual either in its aims or its per- 
sonnel, is the National Popular Govern- 
ment League. This League has constant- 
| ly advocated government ownership of 
_ key industries. It has had at various 
| times on its directing committee seven 

officers of the Public Ownership League. 

Still another organization that comes 
into the picture is known as the Peoples 
Legislative Service. Its name would in- 
dicate that it is the result of a strong 
voluntary uprising for some great 
accomplishment in the methods of Gov- 
ernment. That may be true, but just 
the same we find familiar faces in the 








| Peoples Legislative Service. 


I have given here only a few of the 
facts as they have been collected in the 
“campaign against the utilities of the 
United States” to show that we find 
an interlocking interest in all these or- 
ganizations. I think it has been shown 
also that the plan of gradual socializa- 
tion is looked on with great favor by 
those who stand for the wholesale na- 
tionalization of industry. 
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NEW FREEDOM FOR HANDS 


THAT WRITE RECORDS . 
in this é 
AUTOMATIC AGE 
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Rediform : 
SPEED/GRAPH BOOKS 


Hand-written record systems can now keep pace with the 
most progressive manufacturing systems. Just as 
automatic machinery eliminates lost motion in factory 
operations, Rediform Speedigraph Books eliminate lost 
motion in handling hand-written records. It's now an 
automatic age in record-writing, too! 


For faster routing, filing, or checking 
wherever hand-written records are used 


Rediform Speedigraph Books enable you to simplify and 
safeguard your original entry systems in ways totally 
impossible with old-fashioned loose forms or pads. All are 
individually planned and printed to meet the specific 


requirements of any business. For complex problems or simple ones, for two copies 


or five, for speedy writing and routing or for triple- 
checked accuracy or both—the novel features of Rediform 
Speedigraph Books provide an unlimited range of 
adaptations. 

Duplicate sets of forms, triplicates, or quadruplicates 
can be routed in a unit if desired—or separated and sent 
to various departments at the some time. 

Auditing copies, if desired, can be kept in a file pad 
bound at top, bottom or sides, and can be tissue or 
opaque sheets. 

All forms can be serially numbered, if desired, for 
speedy, accurate checking. 


WIZ Autographic Register makes a locked Let a Rediform representative demonstrate these and 


record available «. other features for you. 
AMERICAN SALES BOOK COMPANY. Limited 








For many hand-written record applications, especially 
where it is desirable to keep an auditing file of records EXECUTIVE OFFICES: ELMIRA, N. Y. 

in a locked compartment, the WIZ Autographic Register Factories: Elmira, N. Y., Niagora Falls, N. Y. 
has unique advantages. Sales and service offices in 60 principal cities 


TRADE @ MARK 
Detach this slip and mail it to the American Sales Book Com- 
pany, Limited, Elmira, N. Y., with your letterhead or business 
card and samples of forms you now use. We will tell you about 


Ss P E & D S$ TA a / oO N E R specific applications of Rediform Speedigraph Books or the WIZ 
Register to your individual problems. 
AND SPEEDS FORM eae : 





N. B, 4-31 








“aN 





Copyright, 1931, American Sales Book Co., Ltd, 








When writing to Amertcan Sates Boox Company, Limitep please mention Nation's Business 
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MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Sold on Credit — Financed by C. I. T, 


Or ) aw 











C. |. T. Financing Service ex. 
tends to practically every 
type of standard income 
producing machinery and 
equipment now being sold on 
the time payment plan. It js 
offered through a unique 


nation-wide network of local | 





offices, each of which can’ 
render a complete financing | 
service. y vv C. I. T's clients | 
make a long list of well-rated, | 


aggressive manufacturers | 


and distributors, many of them outstanding leaders in their line. Each has built a cor 


structive time selling plan, adapted to his product, and 
resting on confidence in C. |. T. Service to finance sales 
and follow through efficiently on every detail connected 
with an instalment transaction. ~~~ Besides income- 
producing equipment, C. |. T. also finances sale of auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, household equipment, radios, and 
many other diverse products. There is a C. |. T. repre- 
sentative in your territory. He will be glad to discuss 
(without obligation) how your firm, too, might profit by 


C. |. T. Service. v v ~ ~ v w 


(oviMERCIAL Jnvesment [RUst 
CORPORATION 


Executive Offices One Park Ave., New York 


Subsidiary and Affiliated Operating Companies with Head Offices in New York - Chicago - San 
Francisco - Toronto - London - Berlin - Brussels - Paris » Copenhagen - Havana + San juan, P.R. 
Mexico City - Buenos Aires - Sao Paulo - Sydney, Australia - Offices in more than 160 cities 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $90,000,000 





BANKERS TO INDUSTRY EVERYWHERE | 


C. 1. T. Local Offices in 
Abilene ~ Akron — Albany ~ Allentown ~ Altoone 
Amarillo ~ Asbury Park ~ Atlanta ~ Auguste | 
Baltimore ~ Beckley ~ Binghamton ~— Birmingham 


Bloomington ~ Bluefield — Boise — Boston ~ Bristol — 


Bronx ~ Brooklyn ~ Buffalo~ Butte — Camden | 


Charleston ~ Charlotte ~ Chicago ~ Cincinnali — 
Clarksburg ~ Cleveland ~ Columbia ~ Columbus © 
Dallas Davenport Dayton~Denver~Des Moines 
Detroit - El Paso ~ Erie ~ Fort Wayne — Fort Worth | 
Fresno ~ Glens Falls - Grand Rapids ~ Green Boy | 
Greensboro-Greenville-Hagerstown—Harrisburg — 
Hartford~Hempstead~Hickory~Houston — 
Huntington ~ Indianapolis — Jackson ~ Jacksonville | 


Jamaica ~ Jamestown — Jersey City — Kansas City 
Kenosha~ Knoxville Lansing ~Lexington~Lincoln 
Little Rock ~ Los Angeles ~ Louisville — Madison 
Manchester ~ Memphis ~ Miami ~ Milwaukee 
Minneapolis ~ Minot - Montgomery ~ Montpelier 
Mt. Vernon ~ Nashville — Newark ~ New Haven 
New Orleans~New York~Norfolk~Oklahoma City 
Omaha ~ Orlando ~ Philadelphia ~ Phoenix 
Pittsburgh ~ Portland, Me. — Portland, Ore. 
Poughkeepsie — Providence ~ Raleigh ~ Reading 
Reno~Richmond--Roanoke~ Rochester~Sacramento 


St. George-St. Lovis-Salt Lake City-San Antonio | 


San Diego ~ San Francisco ~ San Jose ~ Seattle 
Sioux Falls - South Bend — Spokane ~ Springfield 


Spring Valley-Stockton-Syracuse~Tampa-Toledo ~ 


Tucson ~ Tulsa ~ Utica ~ Washington — Wheeling 
White Plains-Wichita-Wilkes-Barre-Youngstown. 
Canada — Calgary, Alta. — Edmonton, Alle. 
Hamilton, Ont. — London, Ont. — Montreal, Que. 
Ottawa, Ont. ~ Quebec, Que. ~— St. John, N. B. 
Toronto, Ont.~Vancouver, 8. C.-Winnipeg, Man 


When writing to Commerctat InvesTMENT Trust CorPorATION please mention Nation’s Business 
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What Wall Street Is Talking About 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


ERHAPS the most significant 

change in the economic situa- 

tion in the first quarter of the 

year was in the minds of men. 

Executives and security oper- 

ators tired oi remaining pessimistic, and 

began to cast their thoughts to the bus- 

iness recovery which seemed destined to 
follow the downward readjustment. 

With the spirit of panic eliminated, 
the business public once more recog- 
nized that the business cycle had not 
been adjourned, and that after the 
night of depression the daylight of 
economic recuperation would follow. 
Though serious business analysts recog- 
nized that recovery would be a slow and 
irregular process, speculators, who 
change their opinions with mercurial 
swiftness, sought to discount in a few 
days the program of rebuilding, which 
must be accomplished gradually over a 
long period of months. 

Accordingly, though the optimists 
may ultimately be vindicated by the 
event, the rashness and premature char- 
acter of their operations have rendered 
the stock market subject to severe inter- 
mediate reactions whenever the collec- 
tive financial mind compares tangible 
business improvements with advances 
in individual stock prices. 


¢ 


THE foolish doctrine, born of panic, 
that American business was permanent- 
ly at the end of the rainbow has passed, 
as financiers who kept cool knew it 
would. At the climax of the selling wave 
last December, the chief executive offi- 
cer of one of America’s principal banks, 
talking with me off the record, said: 
“With the closing of 1930, I think at 
home we shall have turned the page on 
most of our domestic economic mis- 
takes and shall have had a clear view 
of the ills resulting therefrom. I am in 
hopes that this will mean that appre- 
hension at least will be largely removed 
from the to-be-expected continued de- 
pression. If this has been accomplished, 
then, psychologically, we shall be ready 
for an improvement, and I am old- 
fashioned enough to believe that the 
real improvement will find its expres- 
sion in the bond market and in the stock 





market before the business charts show 
convincingly that business itself has im- 
proved.” 


¢ 


THE improvement has not been ex- 
clusively sentimental. The statistical in- 
dicators, which were available at the 
beginning of March, showed that for 
several months general business had 
ceased declining. The business situation 
seemed to be describing a trough, and 
even the most pessimistic must concede 
that business at least reached a tempor- 
ary resting place. 

Signs of positive improvement were 
seen in steel statistics, in production, 
in value of building contracts awarded, 
in department-store and chain-store 
sales, in cotton textiles, and in merchan- 
dise car loadings. 

But, as is usually the case when a 
major change in trend is impending, the 
economic picture is clouded with con- 
tradictions. 


® 


IF a major turn in business has come, 
it is significant that the change in bus- 
iness preceded the shift in the stock 








market. The market waited at least for 
a hint that business had touched bottom 
before starting the winter rally. Those 
who remember the false and premature 
winter rally of 1930 have been waiting 
this year for actual confirmation in bus- 
iness statistics of the optimistic surmises 
on which bull speculators have been 
basing their operations. 

It will be recalled that in 1929 bus- 
iness turned downward before the col- 
lapse of the bull market in securities. 

These incidents are more in line with 
Carl Snyder’s doctrine that the stock 
market follows business trends instead 
of forecasting them. As a matter of fact, 
business is the fundamental thing, and 
speculation a vague reflector of the 
reality. When a major change of trend 
is impending, the stock market waits 
for business, but after speculators have 
received a cue, they proceed gayly to 
anticipate business developments far 
ahead. 


° 


THE collapse in the price of silver, 
which has disrupted the buying power 
of nearly half the world’s population, 
has further turned our own silver coins 


* 
THE Arrival of Washing- 
ton at the Foot of Wall 


Street for His Inauguration, 
one of the murals by Charles 


Baskerville, Jr., for the 
Wall Street Club 
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A Great Bank Seakies 
in the Nation’s Center 


The First National Bank in St. Louis, the key bank in the Central West, is a 
bank with a national point of view with facilities and resources adequate to meet 
the legitimate financial requirements of national manufacturers and distributors, 


entering the great St. Louis market. 


The 59 Directors of this large institution are actively connected with 305 different 


prominent business concerns . . 


. across section of American industry. Their co- 


operation, rendered through our officers, means much to the farsighted business 


executives, in this great region. 


If you are interested in a banking service that has always kept in step with the 


industrial progress of the Central West . . 


. a service that is essential for present 


day commerce and industry of national scope, write us. 


We invite correspondence with business executives looking ahead 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ST. LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 
BROADWAY—LOCUST—OLIVE 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY and ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST COMPANY Affiliated 





Wonderful cian | For Young Executive! 


FOR SALE:—Large, red face-brick Factory, 
wood-working equipment, All-steel office furni- 
ture. Plant cost $30,000—three years old. Will 
sacrifice for $16,000, part cash. Business good 
for about $100 day profit during Season. Will 
pay for itself in few months. Illness compels 











quick sale. Address Z. V. X., “% Nation’s 
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For want of TACKS— 
the market was lost! 


Save time in a highly competitive 


— market by knowing at a glance 
where new business is and where 
your salesmen are! Don’t lose 
time looking through reports when 


a tack-studded 
hours, 


GRAFFCO MAP TACKS 


Keep your sales map up to date 
with GRAFFCO MAP TACKS. 
They’re rugged to stand the wear 
and their bright colors are sure 
to stand out. 

Write today! We'd like to 

tell you the WHOLE STORY. 

GEORGE B. GRAFF CO. 
80 Washburn Ave. Cambridge, Mass. 


sales map. saves 

















| into fiat currency, based on the general 


credit of the Goverment, rather than on 
_ metallic content. 


| question at this time would tend to | 


Melting silver coins in the present 
market would entail heavy losses, The 
actual value of the silver in a dollar was 
recently 22.334 cents. 


¢ 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN in 
1896 advocated the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver in the ratio of 16 to 1, 
At its recent low point, silver had de. 
clined to the ratio of 80 to 1. 

Shortly before his death, July 26 
1925, Bryan responded to my request 
for his later views on the question of 
free silver. He wrote me: 

“T do not regard the time opportune 
for the discussion of the money question, 
It takes a serious business depression to 
arouse a discussion of the money ques- 





tion. The discussion in 1896 came at | 
| the end of a long period of decline of 


prices, during which three international 
conferences were held to restore bimet- 
alism. The 
gold and the consequent rise in prices 


15 SO RRENTIE AE IE 


increased production of — 


demonstrated the truth of the quantita- | 


came from an unexpected source many 


| tive theory of money, but as the increase | 


failed to realize that the contentions of | 


the bimetalists had been sustained by 
experience. 
“An attempt to revive the money 


divert attention from other questions 
about which people are thinking.” 


¢ 


IN HIS letter defending the quantita- 
tive theory of money, Bryan alluded to 
the availability of gold for monetary 
purposes. In 1896 the world supply was 


$4,150,000,000. By 1906 it had leaped | 


to $6,025,000,000. By 1916 it was $8, 
769,000,000. 
approximately $10,018,000,000. 


At the close of 1930 the supply of 
gold holdings by the central banks and : 
| governments of 45 countries was $10- | 


915,000,000. 


Giving an economist’s view of bimet- 
alism, H. J. Davenport, professor of 
political economy at Cornell University, 
said: 

“We may conclude then that in a 
period of falling prices bimetalism 
would at its inception tend to mitigate 
the tendencies toward generally lower 
prices and would offer the prospect of 


| further advantages in the remote fu- 
| ture—advantages, however, of no great 


\ 


| significance to the problem. In a period 
of rising prices the harm attending the 
initial step would pretty nearly outweigh 
such remote and unimportant and e& 





At the end of 1924 it was | 
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Sunshine on rainy days, for the more than 80% of the country’s popu- 

e lation that cannot borrow from banks, thaws out frozen credits for 
Thawing out merchant, wholesaler, manufacturer, professional man, and banker. 
The above advertisement proves the importance of small loan financing 

and speeds collections by pointing out the only 

fr OZ en er e dits means available to the majority of families for ob- 
taining supplementary funds in emergencies. It 

is one of a series now appearing in newspapers 

with four and three-quarter million circulation. Public spirited citizens 

are invited to write for information about this new and important 

instrument of consumer credit which is providing over a half billion 


dollars this year to hasten business recovery. Address Dept. N2, 
Household Finance Corporation, Palmolive Building, Chicago. 


When writing to Housrnotp Finance Corporation please mention Nation's Business 
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Personally Known 
Investment 
Holdings 





; is important to 
investors to know that the man- 
agement of Insull Utility Invest- 
ments, Inc., and Corporation 
Securities Co. of Chicago, and 
the management of the public 
utility companies whose secur- 
ities represent the major portion 
of their holdings, are under the 
same general direction. 


This relationship is of great 
importance to the shareholders 
of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities 
Co. of Chicago. It places these 
two companies in the unique 
position of having intimate and 
first hand knowledge of the 
operating properties whose se- 
curities are held; at the same 
time it assures continuity of 
policy and management in the 
companies themselves. 


Securities of Commonwealth 
Edison Company (Chicago), 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company (Chicago), Middle 
West Utilities Company, Public 
Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, and Midland United 
Company, constitute directly or 
indirectly more than 90 per 
cent of the holdings of Insull 
Utility Investments, Inc., and 
Corporation Securities Co. of 
Chicago. 





Stocks of Insuil Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago, are listed on The Chicago 
Stock Exchange and traded in on the 
New York Curb. Booklet NB6, 
describing these companies, and 
companies whose securities they hold 
will be sent on request. 





Insull Utility Investments, || | 
Inc. 


Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago 
72 West Adams St., Chicago, III. 


a | 
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sentially contingent advantages as might 


| befall.” 


+ 


SINCE 1925, the currency issue has 
again come to the fore of discussion. 
There is widespread talk about inade- 
quate production of new gold. However, 
numerous economists believe that supe- 
rior central bank management can off- 
set the shocks to the economic system of 
changes in the world supply of gold. 

It is to be hoped that the world will 
be spared the trouble of reexamining 
bimetalism. The acute weakness of sil- 
ver has been precipitated by the all but 
universal tendency of governments to 
shift to the gold standard. The British 
Treasury, needing funds for post-war 
reconstruction, set the fashion of debase- 
ment of silver subsidiary coinage in 
December, 1920, reducing the silver con- 
tent of the metal from a fineness of 
0.925 to 0.500. This process of debase- 
ment was later imitated by continental 
European countries, including France 
and Belgium. 

This fashion heightened the supply of 
silver available for sale, and the move- 
ment was enormously speeded up when 
India decided in 1926 to shift from the 
silver to the gold bullion standard. Since 
that time, the Government of Bombay 
has been a heavy seller of silver, and has 
precipitated panicky declines in the 
metal, which recently slumped drastical- 
ly to the lowest level in its history. 


+ 


FOR purposes of historical record, this 
period of economic readjustment is per- 
haps as well chronicled in the current 
folklore as in present-day statistics. Per- 
haps the prize anecdote of depression is 
taken from the Chinese. 

A pauper and his wife were lying un- 
der a bridge, preparing for their night’s 
rest. A wealthy man, stunned by the 
day’s losses, was mumbling to himself 
as he crossed the bridge about his cur- 





rent misfortune. As she heard him, the 
pauper wife philosophically remarked: 

“Ah, happy indeed are those without 
money worries.” 

This remark caused the husband to 
throw out his chest and ask proudly: 

“And to whom do you owe your good 
fortune?” 

A domestic reaction to hard times og. 
curred in a modern flat. A friend called, 
and found the husband sitting jp 
one corner of the home and the wife in 
another, incommunicado. After an om. 
inous silence, the husband volunteered: 

“We're separated, and as soon as bus- 
iness picks up, I’m going to move out.” 

Moreover, in this era of overpredic- 
tion, the record would be incomplete 
without the story of the last man to 
open a Tom Thumb golf course in 
Hollywood. As soon as he recognized 
that the vogue had been overdone, he 
hung a sign over the entrance reading 
“Opened by mistake.” 


¢ 


UNFORTUNATELY, the American | 


investment public clamored for invest- 
ment trusts before the panic at a time 
when equity stocks proved too high for 
strictly -investment purposes. Accord- 
ingly, the financial reports for 1930 of 
American investment trusts have a dis- 
tinctly apologetic note. 


As a matter of fact, conditions were | 


more propitious for launching new 
trusts toward the middle of December, 


1930, when stocks were being tossed | 


overboard without regard to value. Over 
long periods, Scottish and British discre- 
tionary trusts have thrived by trying to 
keep themselves sufficiently liquid to be 
able to buy during periods of heavy 
public liquidation. 

We have now reached a stage where 
it is apparent to all that managers of 
investment trusts have no private wires 
to the divinities who shape the market's 
ends. Accordingly, the tendency to bid 


up shares of discretionary trusts to | 





Pioneering days aren’t entirely past for the banking profession, as this 
view of the Royal Bank of Canada’s branch at Churchill amply evidences 
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Pick a public that’s buying—and growing 








AN OPEN LETTER TO THE CLEAR-THINKING BUSINESS MEN OF AMERICA... 


Check this statement in 1932 Y 


For those purchasers of advertising 
space who are scanning the business 
horizon today more keenly than ever 
before, we submit: 

That there are plenty, yes hosts of 
good customers left for those businesses 
that appeal directly to the great central 
class of responsible men and women 
— people of sane mind, steady income 
and unshaken faith in the future. 

The year 1931 is a time to take the 
new world as it now is, to base promo- 
tion policies on reason, to act with 
vigor and despatch and common sense. 
A year of unusual opportunity for 
many. But — no loafers need apply, 
no comets wanted, no conclusion- 


jumpers taken! 


The recent “‘public relations” of The 
Literary Digest should be of special 
interest now to advertisers in search of 
a buying, growing market. Through 
its nation-wide polls, its regular radio- 
news broadcasts and its millions of 
mailings to telephone subscribers, The 
Digest has grouped its own public of 
alert and active families—proved re- 
sponsive to advertising because their 
subscriptions were secured by adver- 
tising. Good listeners. 


Almost without exception, our sub- 


scribers buy for one year only, or less. 


- The literary Dig 


owe eR DIN Ge AO AR DBD oO. F 


“The Literary Digest is known to students of the publishing business as the sounding-board of 
American opinion. No other periodical in history has held a similar place. Time after time, 
its finger laid on the pulse of the people has been the one true index of national sentiment.” 











The Literary Digest is close to the life 


of the times, offering immediate na- 
tional publicity to the advertiser who 
has a message of immediate national 
interest. It goes to press only seven 
days before delivery—thus having the 
speed of a weekly newspaper, plus its 
power as the leading news magazine. 

The Digest enters the best million 
homes with telephones, a market which 
buys two-thirds of all advertised com- 
modities—and buys them first. The 
Digest reaches 36% of all families with 
incomes of $10,000 and up. Its list of 
subscribers is a roster of ready buyers 
in the upper income brackets. 

For 1931, advertisers buy a guaran- 
teed average circulation of at least 


1,400,000 preferred prospects. 








AM E R 


. THIRD OF A SERIES 


The Literary Digest, be it said, enjoys 
the distinction of receiving the largest 
magazine revenue in the world from 
its subscription and news-stand sales. 
Here is a public that’s buying now, a 
public whose living standards continue 


to rise, even in times of national stress. 


In 1930, net paid circulation aver- 
aged 77,000 copies a week in excess of 
1929 and 50,000 copies a week in ex- 
cess of the 1,400,000 figure guaranteed 
to advertisers. And for the first three 
months of this year, The Digest will 
total 200,000 copies a week over that 
same guaranteed figure! Here is a great 


and growing public of constant readers. 


The Digest has a higher percentage 
of renewals than any other magazine 
of large circulation. Add to that the 
fact that The Digest’s reader interest 
and reader influence increased amaz- 
ingly straight through the recent 
storm, and you begin to realize the 
advertising opportunity now open to 
businesses that intend to write up- 


curves into their records. 


Go to this sound, responsible public 
with sound reasons for buying your 
product, for accepting your service. 
Readers of The Digest intend to live 
well this year, next year and every 
year. Their favor and friendship now 


are essential to business advance. 


est « 
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In your business . . . if you 
need better ventilation . . . if 
circulation of hot or cold air 
is necessary for drying or other 
purposes ... if fumes, gases, 
or bad air are to be expelled 

. . if your boilers need more 
draft ... you can use Coppus 
Blowers and Exhausters with 
surprising economy and ef- 
ficiency. 


And Coppus Steam Turbines 
also have their wide and varied 
uses in driving equipment for 
heating, 


process and power 
work. Their dependable per- 
formance and low maintenance 
costs has made them the choice 
of users who demand the best. 


Send for our interesting and 
instructive Bulletins on means 
and ways of securing greater 
efficiency. They are free. 


COPPUS ENGINEERING 
CORP’N. 


365 Park Avenue 


Worcester, Mass. 


COPPUS IEAM TURBINE 


HEAT KIER 
REGISTERED, 


OPPU 


'U.S.PAT. OFFICE | 














When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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twice or more book value was absurd. 
On the other hand, in the period of sub- 
sequent disillusionment, the converse 
tendency of general-management invest- 
ment trusts to sell 30 per cent or more 
below liquidation value is likewise ridic- 
ulous. 

Investment trusts are certainly worth 
their authentic break-up value, for the 
company always has the alternative of 
liquidating. As a matter of fact, an hon- 
estly and competently conducted gener- 
al-management investment trust should 
be worth a moderate premium above 
liquidation value. 


+ 


THE latest vogue has been for the dis- 


_ tinctly American pattern of fixed invest- 


ment trust, which restricts the freedom 
of the managers to become excited dur- 
ing panics and booms and to proceed 
foolishly. On the other hand, such trusts 
lack the flexibility which good discre- 
tionary trusts have. 

The timely point is that under even 
the most adverse recent conditions the 
investment public has shown a willing- 
ness to pay a moderate premium above 
liquidation value for the shares of so- 
called fixed investment trusts. 


* 


| THE first chapter of American invest- 


| 
| 


ment trusts—the promotion stage—has 
been closed. A second phase is opening 
up, and the opportunity lies in the di- 


| rection of so building up management 





that the trusts will be able to fulfill the 
promises which they impliedly make 
to the investor. 

Thus far, promoters have shown a 
tendency to stuff such managerial 
boards with individuals identified with 
security selling, or with amateurs, or 
mere fronts. It may take time to develop 
a special class of experienced invest- 
ment-trust managers, such as has ma- 
tured on the other side. 

Meantime, however, it should be 
borne in mind that the guardians of the 
investable funds of fire and casualty in- 
surance companies have long operated 
successfully along similar lines. Perhaps 
the larger investment trusts could im- 
prove their managerial personnel by 
looking over the staffs of such compan- 
ies. 

. 


MORE than $4,500,000,000 has been 
entrusted by American investors to in- 
vestment trusts of all types, which have 
sprung up in less than a decade. 
Well-managed discretionary trusts, 
which are selling below their true break- 
up value, constitute outstanding bar- 


gains, and the disparity between price 
and worth must be considered tempor- 
ary. 

+ 


AS A group, the public utilities showed 
far better earnings in 1930 than indus- 
trial and railroad companies. The power 
and light companies felt depression 
chiefly in the falling off of industrial 
power consumption, but since this busi- 
ness is conducted at a far narrower mar- 
gin of profit than the domestic and 
commercial business, which actually 
gained in 1930, such companies were 
in a relatively depression-proof condi- 
tion. 

One statistical compilation revealed 
that 436 industrial companies, excluding 
General Motors and United States Stee] 
Corporation, slumped in 1930 to 65 per 
cent of the 1929 results; 42 railroads dis- 
closed the same proportionate decline; 
and 55 utilities were but one per cent 
below the peak 1929 level of net earn- 
ings. 

s 


ALTHOUGH the general trend in prof- 
its was downward in 1930, more than 
170 corporations bucked the trend, and 
reported larger profits than in 1929. 

These companies progressed in a red- 
ink year by means of supreme efforts to 
hasten operating economies, by redou- 
bled advertising and sales effort, and by 
flexible shifting from less profitable to 
more profitable items. 


¢ 


R. W. MILLER, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Pacific Lighting Corporation, 
which moved ahead last year, told me 
that there are signs of industrial im- 
provement on the Pacific Coast. 

“All during the year,” he said, “a 
healthy increase in commercial and 
domestic business showed throughout all 
of our subsidiaries. A considerable fall- 
ing off in industrial business was appar- 
ent, but as this type of business carries 
an extremely small margin of profit, the 
loss did not materially affect the com- 
pany’s earnings. The last two or three 
months have shown a considerable im- 
provement in industrial sales, and bus- 
iness conditions in general throughout 
our territory seem to give evidence of 
improvement.” 


S 


DOMESTIC consumption of power 
was promoted by the further extension 
of modern electrical machines into the 
home, including electric refrigeration, 
which as an industry moved forward 
last year. H. G. Perkins, one of the ex- 
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f Chassis and DeLuxe Sedan Panel Delivery, $645, Smart appearance. [nside body measurements, 72 inches long, 4634 inches wide at floor, 52 inches wide at belt, 
| prof- 
» than | 
1, and . + ° + 
29, New Willys Six Trucks are smart, distinctive and 
a red- 
orts to dependable . . . Powerful six-cylinder engine... 
redou- | 
nd by | 65 horsepower . . . Full force-feed lubrication... 
ble to | 
Floating type oil suction ... Rugged frame with 


; sac 5 sturdy cross members. . . Large Duo Servo four- 
presi- 4 ton chassis (113” wheelbase) 
ration, | abd + 4 wheel brakes. The 1%-ton truck has four forward 
id me 
al im- | speed transmission and full floating rear axle. 


id, “a. | 14 ton chassis (131” wheelbase) Bodies are built to custom standards, full stream- 


l : 
ail att) 4 line design with large loading space. 


le fall- 
appar- f. o. b. Toledo, Ohio Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio — Willys-Overland, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
carries 
fit, the 
> com- 
three 
le im- 
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nce of 








power 


ension 


to the Chassis and Cab, $495. With Pick-Up or Open Express Body, $522. Inside body Chassis, Cab and Stake Body, complete as shown, $780. Inside body measure- 
ti measurements, 66 inches long, 45 inches wide, 11'% inch sides. ments, 108 inches long, 79 inches wide; stakes 32 inches and 42 inches high. 
ration, 


a A BODY TYPE FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 
he ex- 
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When visiting a Wittys-OverLann dealer please mention Nation’s Business 
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is now a longer- 
lasting PAGE Fence 


for every locality... 
Tis. corrosive elements in the atmosphere differ 


oSKESRESLS SSS 


in different localities. No one fence will do for 

all conditions surrounding an Industrial prop- 
erty. So Page engineers have been at work to over- 
come all fence destructive influences. 


Now PAGE Fence comes in four different metals— 


1. PAGE ALCOA ALUMINUM 

PAGE ARMCO INGOT IRON 

PAGE COPPER-BEARING STEEL 

PAGE ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 


Call in an expert from a PAGE Service 
Plant. He will tell you which PAGE Fence 
will give the longest service at the least 
upkeep in your particular locality. 


PAGE H.- 
Beam Line 2. 
Posts of hot 3 
galvanized 4 
high carbon 4. 
steel offer 
distinct ad- 
vantages, but 
tubular posts 
are furnished 
where pre- 
ferred. 


76 Service Plants erect PAGE Fence everywhere. 
Write for name and address of Plant in your locality. 
They will gladly consult with you and offer sugges- 
tions from plans to final erection. No obligation what- 
ever. Complete descriptive literature on request. 
Address Page Fence Association, 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Dept. D84, Chicago, Illinois. 


0,0, 2, 0,0, © ©, 0, 0, ©, @,@, 0,0, 0, @,@ 


om Vr. PO 2A PAA. 0200 .@.: 
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When writing to Pact Fence Association please mention Nation’s Business 


ecutives in the Kelvinator Corporation, 
remarked to me: 

“The increase in net earnings of the 
company over the previous year resulted 
partly from operating economies in both 
shop and office, and partly from a very 
| substantial increase in volume of equip. 
| ment sold for domestic installation. The 
_ total gross volume of business in dollars 
_ was practically the same as in the pre. 
vious year, but the trend of business was 
concentrated toward the more profitable 
lines.” 





° 


lc. W. KELLOGG, president of Ep. 
gineers Public Service, which increased 
_ its profits in 1930 and which has proper. 
| ties throughout the country, in discuss. 
ing the prospects for 1931 with me, said: 
| “The outlook for 1931 is of course 
| clouded by the uncertainties which sur- 
| round the business situation. Our bus- 
| iness held up fairly well during the early 
| part of 1930 and-we are inclined to ex- 
| pect that the first half of 1931 will show 
| slight decreases under the corresponding 
period of last year in the balance for 
the common stock. We confidently ex- 
pect the gross and net earnings to in- 
crease, however. We are also making 
further rate reductions in certain of our 
situations and this will tend to hold 
down the gross. Also, it is obvious that 
we shall have to pick up a considerable 
increase in fixed charges on account of 
our large construction program in 1931, 

“T will say, however, that I confident- 
ly expect the full year 1931 to show 
moderate increase in both gross and net 
earnings and at least as much balance 
for the common stock as was shown in 
1930, if not more. This is predicated on 
my belief that a slow upward swing 
in business activity will begin this spring 
and be plainly visible during the fall 
months.” 


« 


BUSINESS prospects are helped by the 
fact that consumers are to some extent 
off the hook, so far as instalment in- 
debtedness is concerned. Arthur Morris 
president of Industrial Finance Corpor- 


ation, when asked to estimate the extent | 


to which instalment credits had bees 
| liquidated, placed the figure at about a 
_ billion dollars. He also said that instal- 
ment sales were off at least 30 per cent 
in 1930. 
| Mr. Morris added that the loss ratio 
| on instalment collections was remark- 
| ably small during the depression. Nevet- 
theless, he urged elimination of abuses 
| of instalment selling by high-pressure 
operators. 
“At the present time,” the banker, 
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| in both The deep-carpeted office of Mr. Stephen Baker, Chairman 
1 a very of the Board, Bank of the Manhattan Trust Company. 
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EDUCED to its essentials, modern with those devices which destroy Noise. 
business is made up of but one Chief of these is carpeting, which absorbs, 
thing—decisions. Behind those deci- _ blotter-like, the surrounding indirect sounds 
sions lies a stream of thought, of | —the clatter of machines, the buzz of talk, 
reasoning. In the degree to .which the roar of traffic outside—while it deadens 
your thinking is sound and orderly all direct noise, such as heel taps and the 
your business prospers, grows. shifting of chairs. Carpets, in fact, are the 
Thinking, even under the most only counteractant to noise that possesses 
favorable conditions, is the hardest this two-fold capacity to Quietize. 
work in the world. Handicapped by Three years ago the Mohawk Carpet 
Noise — the incessant, distracting Méills pioneered in developing and adver- 
sounds that infest to-day’s business _ tising fabrics ideally suited to Quietize the 
Bank of the office—concentrated thought becomes __ business office. It recommends, among others, 
Corpor. lace difficult and at times impossible. And Chenille, patterned or plain-tone, and Broad- 
ne eal Sion Combany then decisions, the very life-blood of any loom, in a variety of plain-toned fabrics. : 
ad been business, suffer. Both weaves offer a fitting dignity and beauty, & 
about a | toy Increasing numbers of American business plus long wear and economy—and pro- 
at instal- leaders, realizing this, have acted to offset ductive Quiet. 
per cent bd this serious handicap to decisive thinking— We shall be glad to refer you to a dealer 
both for themselves and their valued assis») | who can meet your requirements. : 
oss ratio tants. They are fighting Noise with Quiet. Mohawk Carpet Mills, General Sales 


remark: | One by one, they are equipping their offices Offices, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
1. Never- 


al MOHAWK RUGS %& CARPETS 
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1e extent | 
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banker, 


When writing to Monawk Carpet MILts please mention Nation’s Business 
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230,000 


O17 number 
i thirteen / 








XPERIMENTING with un- 
tried drying methods is 
a gamble. Where new meth- 
ods must be developed for 
new products, or old ones im- 
proved, the place for such experiments 
is in a laboratory, not a production 
plant. 

Too often success. or failure cannot 
be determined until costly installations 
or alterations have been made. 

With a fully equipped drying labora- 
tory and 30 years’ experience as drying 
specialists, COE offers a means of solv- 
ing such drying problems with accu- 
rately predetermined and guaranteed 
results, 

A consultation with Coe engineers 
regarding your present or prospective 
product will cost nothing, and may 
prove the means of avoiding expensive 
losses. 


Looking into feed end of a re- 
cent Coe Dryer - installation. 
Products travel through dryer 
on eight levels, feeding tipple 
automatically serving each deck 
in rotation. 


Your correspondence is inviied. 


The 

COE MANUFACTURING CO 
420 Bank St. 

Painesville ~ Ohio 
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Curmanco Letter Rack 
FOR EFFICIENCY 


Saves Time, Clears Your Desk for 
Action. Handles, Sorts, Classifies and 
Distributes 


the papers of your daily work. It saves time and labor, 
relieving you from shuffling and reshuffling papers many 
times every day. It provides a place we —— paper, with 
each paper in its place. They are needed on every desk 
from Manager to Office Boy SHIPPED. ON APPROVAL. 
) Cap Size 15 in. wide $7.00 
Letter Size 12 in. wide $5.00 


Check site and quantity desired. Pin ad to letter and MAIL TODAY 


CURRIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Green Art Steel 8 N. W. Terminal Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 





| who is father of the Morris Plan banks, 
told me, “instalment credits are created 
_ by high-pressure salesmen. The average 
| finance company buys the paper from 
the retail dealer, sometimes even with- 


| out the latter’s endorsement, without 
| sufficient investigation of the individual 
| consumer’s right to buy or the depend. - 


| ability of his credit and his income, 


| “The finance company has got by 


| safely and satisfactorily during the past 


periods of prosperity and even during” 
the past depression, but I cannot be 


lieve that it is permanently safe or 
economically sound to depend upon this 
method of originating or accepting in- 
stalment credits. 

“The primary consideration, like all 
banking credit, should be a more de 
tailed investigation of the morals and the 
economics of the individual purchaser, 
The creation of these credits should not 
depend upon or be influenced by the 
high-pressure salesman and the selling 
organization of the retail dealer, or even 
the pressure of the factory, becalise 
either or both are too much influenced 
by a desire to create volume rather than 
economic soundness and safety. 


individual consumer is also too high, 
notwithstanding the fact that the aver- 
age finance company is not making suf- 
ficient profit to make the business per 
manently sound and constructive. 

“The reason for this is due to the fact 
that money employed in instalment 
credit is too expensive. The finance com- 
panies are dependent in lowering ratios 
on bank credit, the cost of which, plus 
the cost of maintaining supporting cash 
balances, makes the cost of money em- 
ployed in instalment financing too high. 
When to this cost is added the expense 
of acquiring the business and of han- 
dling the collections, the final cost to the 
consumer is too large to permit the 
business to attain a high degree of eco- 
nomic soundness.” 

* 





OWEN D. YOUNG'S suggestion for 
putting all commercial banks under na- 
tional, instead of state, control is regard- 
ed in banking quarters as a radical 
innovation, which involves almost in- 
superable political obstacles. Many of 
_ the stronger bankers point out, however, 

that cessation of the competition be- 
' tween states and the national govern- 
ment in making charters attractive 
would help sound banking. 

The obvious need is mote competent 
bankers, and accordingly the suggestion 
is made in some quarters that bankers 
be required to take out licenses, which 
| would be awarded for fitness. 


“The cost of instalment credit to the 
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Sculptured expressly for the American Blower Corporation by Horace Colby 


WHERE WOULD THEY BE WITHOUT AIR? 


EEP down below the crust of the earth the 

modern miner works comfortably and 
cheerfully, almost oblivious of his surround- 
ings. What a difference should the master 
switch be pulled and the great system of venti- 
lation come to a sudden halt! Air... clean, 
properly tempered, vitalizing air ... is essential 
in every industry. Only in a mine the need 
for a constant supply of air is more apparent. 


For over 50 years the American Blower Cor- 
poration has been providing proper air and 
temperature conditions in every type of build- 
ing and in hundreds of industrial processes. 
Not only does the American Blower Corpora- 
tion specialize in the scientific design of 


BAD AIR 1S BAD BUSINESS 
Whether it is toohot ... too cold ... dust laden. . . moisture 
laden... dry... foul... or just improperly directed— Bad 
Air IS Bad Business. American Blower Engineers welcome 
the opportunity of helping you overcome +chatever air defici- 
encies there may be in your place of business, 


heating, cooling, ventilating, air conditioning, 
drying and mechanical draft equipment, but 
also in the manufacture of this equipment. 


Whether your problem concerns a mine, fac- 
tory, tunnel, skyscraper, theatre, restaurant, 
store or garage... whether your project is a 
mammoth or a modest one .°. . American 
Blower Engineers invite your consultation. 
Their experience in similar installations may 
prove useful in applying yours. Call the 
American Blower Branch Office near you, or 
write direct to the factory. No obligation. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

ans 


American Rlower 


‘“Sirocee 


= 7: 





When writing to AMERICAN BLtower Corporation plcase mention Nation’s Business 
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Interior of Hanley Office Bldg., Brad- 
ford, Pa. Thomas K. Hendryx, Archi- 
tect. Equipped with “KANE QUAL- 
ITY” Venetian Blinds and Rustless In- 
sect Screens. 


Write for illustrated booklet on the 
product in which you are interested 


KANE 











MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. N-4 
KANE, PA. 
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“KANE QUALITY” 
VENETIAN BLINDS 


Modern Ventilation and Light Control for 
MODERN OFFICES 
“KANE QUALITY” Venetian Blinds... the new 


way to control light and air. The tempo of mod- 
ern business demands the elimination of eye- 
strain and direct, chilly drafts so often the cause 
of colds and unnecessary illness. “KANE QUAL- 
ITY" Venetian Blinds diffuse glaring light into 
mellow, eye-easy softness. Direct drafts are a thing 
of the past... breezes entering the window are 
broken into tiny waves of refreshing air that cir- 
culate unnoticed thruout the room. Perfect ven- 
tilation and light control are yours... with the 
note of colorful distinction which Venetian Blinds 
add to every office. 


“KANE QUALITY” Rustless Insect 
Screens, custom-made to individual meas- 
urements, have set a standard of durable 
quality for over forty years. 
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WHEELER “PLAYMATES Sales 


Be on the Water 
Early this Year 


Order Your “Playmate” 
Now 


When the first scent of Spring blows 
up from the South, why not have your 
trim, trig “Playmate” Cruiser all 
ready to sweep across the water? 
Now is the time to order! Among the 
twenty-one new models, you will find 
just the boat you want. With their 
hand-built hulls, generous beams, and 
with forward lines so constructed as 
to eliminate all pounding and hard 
riding, you can laugh at the roughest 
water. Their luxurious furnishings, 
unusual equipment and ample cabin 
space makes them a joy and comfort 
to the owner. You have your choice— 
from the smart 22-foot Sedan to the 
handsome 62-foot Yacht—at prices 
from $1,950 to $37,500. 


Write at once for Catalog “17 
or phone MAyflower 9-7600 


WHEELER SHIPYARD 
Foot Harway Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 


| 








Managers ' 





“en Your nes 
Charts, Advertising Literature, 
Blueprints and Similar Data 


At Your Finger Tips 


It’s as easy to turn to any desired 
map when kept on a Multiplex as it is 
to turn to a page in a book. No other 
system so convenient or efficient. 


You can secure, if you desire, any 
number of maps of any standard make 
already mounted on the swinging 
panels. Fixtures furnished in a variety 
| of styles and sizes. Write for descrip- 
tive literature and prices. 





Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 
926-936 N. Tenth St, St. Louis, U.S. A. 
P-24 
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Through the Editor's 


Specs 


(Continued from page 9) 
York on my first visit since the days of 
high prosperity, and I am reminded of 
some of the things you have said in 
your editorials. 

“Last night the streets were well filled 
with theater-goers. The big electric signs 
extolling the qualities of the shows in 
the ‘roaring 40’s’ were just as resplen- 
dent as they were on my last visit. I was 
down in the lobby of my hotel rather 
early this morning but a good many 
other guests were there ahead of me. 
All seemed alert and eager to get to the 
duties of the day. All apparently had 
something to do. On my way to a 
restaurant for breakfast I observed 
many brisk-walking pedestrians. In 
the restaurant a great many were eat- 
ing and I assume they must have had 
money to pay for the meals. 

“My waitress was working and she 
was receiving money for her labor, and 
evidently she was eating. And a great 
many other waitresses were passing out 
breakfasts as fast as they could do 60. 
Those who were having breakfast were 
in good spirits. Maybe some were here 
who in former days ate in more expen- 
sive New York places. And possibly 
some in other more expensive places on 
this particular morning had been break- 
fasting in Europe a year or two ago, 

“But the point is that casual observa- 
tion reveals nothing new or strange in 
the New York ‘situation.’ No doubt 
there are unemployed, but also millions 
are employed and getting money for 
their employment and eating and living 
and laughing.” 


* 


AN Oskaloosa, Iowa, reader writes 
waggishly that we can now be a& 
sured of no special session of Congress 
for the reason that Congress has spent 
all the money. 

Unfortunately that is not the way a 
legislative body acts. The business man 
must budget his expenses according to 
his income; government spends the 
money and then tells the tax gatherer to 
go out and get it. 


¢ 


DID you ever ponder the question: 
Why is there so much business Com 
cern about the new Congress or the 
adjournment of an old? Congress, rep 


resenting all of us, sworn to promote 


the general welfare, and yet always af 
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rize-Winning Buildings 


,..note that they are usually of Indiana Limestone from 


the famous quarries of Indiana Limestone Company 


HE Irving Trust Company Building, 
at 1 Wall Street, New York City, has 
received the 1930 architectural award of 
the Broadway Association. It is called “the 
building most worthy of civic endorsement.” 


The Irving Trust is built of Indiana Lime- 
stone from the famous quarries of Indiana 
Limestone Company. In winning an archi- 
tectural award, this building follows a well- 
established precedent. For a large majority 
of the prize-winning buildings in all parts 
of the country in recent years have walls of 
Indiana Limestone. This is explained by the 
fact that architects have always done their 
finest work in stone. 


Prize-winning buildings are in large 
measure responsible for the tremendous pop- 
ularity of Indiana Limestone for all types of 
commercial buildings. These finely-wrought 
stone buildings have proved, almost without 
exception, good money-makers. They attract 
the best class of tenants. Where land values 
are high, owners find there is no better way 
to guarantee a building’s drawing power 
than to build it of Indiana Limestone. 


Whatever your connection with a pro- 
posed building, whether direct or indirect, 
learn all about the use of Indiana Limestone 
and the service of Indiana Limestone Com- 
pany. Illustrated literature showing modern 
buildings will be mailed on request. Please 
address Box 1458, Service Bureau, Indiana 
Limestone Company, Bedford, Indiana. (Ex- 
ecutive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago.) 


~ . 
7 > 





Irving Trust Company Building, New York 

City. Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker, Architects. 

Mare Eidlitz & Son, Inc., Builders. Gray Indiana 

Limestone from Dark Hollow Quarry of Indiana 
Limestone Company. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


When writing to INDIANA Limestone Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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| : You will enjoy 
| Swift & Company’s 1931 Year Book 





dealing mainly in perishable foodstuffs, which was able to come through 
a year of general depression, and earn dividends for its shareholders. 


It shows that the source of Swift & Company’s profits largely lies in 
the elimination of wastes, and the conversion of these wastes into savings. 


The reader becomes acquainted with Swift's marvelous distributive 
plan—with its tremendously complex system of serving producers and, 
through retailers, consumers in every community of the United States. 


The Consent Decree and its modification are frankly discussed in 
detail. And the book shows that no packer or group of packers cen cbtain 
a monopoly in the food market. 


Every business man, every investor, every citizen interested in the 
source of his food supply should read this book. 


If you would like to have a copy of Swift & Company’s 
1931 Year Book, fill out this coupon and it will be sent 
to you free of charge. 

Swift & Company 


Swift & Company, 4179 Packers Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please mail me free a copy of Swift & Company’s 1931 Year Book. 

Name 

Address 

City State 645B 








© © @ e because it tells an absorbing story of a solidly organized concern, 


























“Business would be good if... 


it were not for my competitors.”’ 


AND probably your competitors are saying the same thing 
about you. Meanwhile your private war goes merrily on, 
and all of you are fearful of “red ink.” 

The organization of a trade association in your industry 
might help—now is a splendid time to start it. 

No law-evading schemes—just common sense applica- 
tion of the cooperative principle to your problems, backed 
by long experience and integrity. 

Interviews in strict confidence—no obligation on the 
part of the inquirer. 


Box 301, Nation’s Business 














anxiety bordering on dismay on the 
part of business when it sets to work, 
Is it because business fears, as a corres- 
pondent once charged, that its “nefgr- 
ious” practices would be brought to light 
and stopped? 

The expression commonly used is “g 
fear of radical legislation.” Yet since 
when did business oppose change, and 
radical change, at that? It lives on 
change; changes in selling programs, in 


-| models, in financing. Why then, a fear 


of what changes Congress may bring? 
a 


FEAR, indeed, is a deterrent to busi- 

ness activity. One element of fear igs 

the threat of new rules Congress may 

lay down for the conduct of your busi- 

ness and my business. But that needs to” 
be amplified. New rules alone would not 

inspire fear. They ought to be welcomed, 

New rules are the order of the day in 

every wide-awake business—but mules 

based on change which is carefully 

planned upon a basis of every bit of 
pertinent fact that can be discovered, 

Change that assures the business 

man that it will bring a better state of 
affairs—a better product, a cheaper 

price, or an improved service. 

In business it would be considered 
foolhardy to make changes without 
waiting for facts, changes when there 
is any chance that misrepresentation has 
distorted facts when all personal preju- 
dices are having their innings. Or 
changes which involve the use of plant ~ 
and equipment to experiment with the 
ideas of someone who knows nothing 
about machinery and who appeals to 
the prejudice of the mob or to personal 
ambition, rather than to facts. 

Business fears legislative changes that 
would put at hazard the welfare of those 
who work in the plant and those who 
own it, and those who are dependent” 
upon efficient operation, unless there is 
assurance that the change will bring a 
better substitute. 

Business fears legislation which has — 
precisely those defects, which, if they 
existed in a proposal for a business 
change, would lead the business man to 


| call it foolhardy—not because it is some- 





thing new, but because it is based upon 
half truths and emotionalism rather 
than upon facts. 


¢ 


BUSINESS, for example, has often been 
called the enemy of the farmer. That 
is untrue. Who desires to see his cus 
tomers broke? Even if the business man 
were inordinately selfish, he would de- 
plore the distress of agriculture because 
he realizes that the prosperity of the 
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A manufacturer’s success is a public trust. Each 


Ncoemtemrbhie lee msuehiucemrlttia et leltamescm tiene 
tion for even greater public service. Auburn has 
enjoyed a rapidly increasing car-owner acceptance 
during the past six years. Itisour bonded obligation 


to make Auburn’s success retroactive to the public, 
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c The car illustrated above is the Five-Passenger 2-Door Brougham. Silent-Constant Mesh in Standard Models. Also Free Wheeling in Custom Medel 
ustom models: 8-98A 5-passenger, 2-door Brougham $1145; Business Man's Coupe $1195; Convertible Cabriolet $1245; 4-door Full Sedan $1195; Convertible 
Phaeton Sedan $1345. All Custom Models include Free Wheeling. Standard models: 8-98 5-passenger, 2-door Brougham $945; 4-door Full Sedan $995; Converti- 
ble Cabriolet $1045; Convertible Phaeton Sedan $1145; Business Man’s Coupe $995. AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 
All prices f. o. b. Connersville, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, at extra cost. 


Wien visiting an AvBuRn dealer 
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“Chief, this is the 





steam trap that time 
has tested—we want IT!” 


“Armstrong brought out the 
inverted-bucket steam trap 
twenty years ago. I have 
watched Armstrong traps for 
more than fifteen years myself. 
Other designs have copied 
some of their features. But it 
is just good business for us to 
stick to the trap that led the 
field and is still the leader by 
a wide margin. 


“A steam trap does not get 
much attention. It takes years 
to prove how it will stand up. 
Armstrong traps have passed 
the test of time. Right here in 
our own plant we have proved 
that their maintenance cost is 
practically nothing. We have 
tried a lot of other designs but 
now we want to standardize 
on one type—and naturally 





that one is the Armstrong 
inverted-bucket.” 


There are hundreds of engi- 
neers in leading plants through- 
out the country who could and 
would gladly say as much to 
their superior officer. If your 
engineer has not had an op- 
portunity to see Armstrong 
traps in service, ask him to 
take advantage of our standing 
offer to put as many traps as he 
needs in his hands for 90 days’ 
free trial. The large number 
of leading manufacturers who 
have standardized on Arm- 
strong traps after such experi- 
ence fully justifies our confi- 


dence in making this offer. 

~ » ~ 
There is also an interesting booklet 
waiting for anysteam user whowants 
to know more about steam traps. 
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farmer means the prosperity of the fac- 
tory. He is called an “enemy” when he 
views with alarm an unwise legislative 
proposal to correct that situation, when 
he knows from his own experience that 
it might work more harm in the long 
run to agriculture than benefit. 

The business man who doubts the 
wisdom of government operation of a 
utility, for example, is promptly labeled 
a “tool of the power trust.” But the 
business man is practical. When politics 
says, ‘“Wouldn’t it be grand if our elec. 
tric-light bills were cut in half,” he 
would agree. But when politics says, 
“Government operation will cut our 
electric-light bills in half,” the hard- 
headed business man at this point would 
disagree, saying, “If all factors were in 
view—taxation, reserve for deprecia- 
tion, individual incentive—if all these 
were taken into account, it would be 
seen that politics cannot produce power 


| and light as cheaply as can private 


operation.” 
Such legislative proposals that would 


| affect agriculture, power and light, bank- 


ing, railroads, and indeed all transporta- 


| tion, tend to cause hesitation in develop- 
| ment until the issue is settled. Uncer- 





tainty is always a brake on business 
progress. And when that uncertainty is 
tied up in politics it becomes a real 
factor in slowing down business activity. 


¢ 


CASES of mistaken magazine identity 
are no novelty, of course. For ourselves, 
we think seriously of getting up a form 
letter to acknowledge correspondents 
who believe NATION’S BUSINESS a gov- 
ernment publication. The name, they 
contend, invites the conclusion. 

If we could only say “no” once and 
for all to these questions of government 
interest in the National Chamber's 
publishing enterprise! But we cant. 
People will go right on putting us under 
the Government’s protecting wing, and 
we will continue to explain that we de- 
rive not a jot or tittle of support from 
the federal powers that be. 

It all makes us a bit wistful. How 
pleasant it would be to Okeh the bills 
from the printers, the engravers, the 
paper men, the authors, and artists— 
and then slide them along to an agree 
able and capacious Treasury Depart 
ment. No fear of deficit, no need to 
worry about renewals, no concern for 
the sinews of advertising revenue. Life 
would be just one appropriation after 


| another. But no. We must face the chill 


winds of competition without benefit of 
government. And if that be the price of 
editorial liberty, we are glad to pay it 
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ARE BUILDERS OF [RADE 


Every new ship that glides majestically down 
its ways into deep water is a symbol of growing 
economic power for the nation whose flag it 
flies. Not by accident have the great seafaring 
peoples of history dominated the commerce of 
their worlds. Throughout the eras of man- 
power, sail and steam, the romance of the sea 
has been definitely linked with the broader 
romance of business. 


As business methods have progressed with 


the times, so also has shipping. Today the finest 
marine service depends upon electricity for 
much of its modern efficiency. In passenger 
liners and freighters, tugs, river towboats, sub- 
marines and battleships, Westinghouse elec- 
trical equipment drives the propellers, mans the 
pumps, controls the rudder, speeds the han- 
dling of cargoes. Westinghouse contributions 
in this field are typical of its activities in 


every branch of industry. 





Tune in the Westinghouse program over KDKA, KYW, 
WBZ and associated N. B. C. Stations, Sunday evenings 
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